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AMERICA DISCOVERED, OCTOBER 12, 1492. 


THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO BY HER- 
NANDO CORTEZ. 
BY JOHN 8 C. ABBOTT. 

HREE hundred and fifty years ago the ocean 

which washes the shores of America was one 
vast and silent solitude., No ship plowed it» 
waves; no sail whitened its surface. On the 
11th of October, 1492, thyee small vessels might 
have been seen invading, for the first time, these 
hitherto unknown waters. They were as specks 
on the bosom of infinity. The sky above, the 
ocean beneath, gave no promise of any land. 
Three hundred adventurers were in those ships. 
Ten weeks had already passed since they saw 
the hills of the Old World sink beneath the 
horizon. For weary days and weeks they had 
strained their eyes looking toward the west, 
hoping to see the mountains of a new world 
rising in the distance. But the blue sky still 
overarched them, and the heaving ocean still 
extended in all directions its unbroken and in- 
terminableexpanse. Discouragement and alarm 
now pervaded nearly all hearts, and there was a 
general clamor for return to the shores of Eu- 
rope. Christopher Columbus, who heroically 
guided this little squadron, sublime in the con- 
fidence which science and faith gave, was still 
firm and undaunted in his purpose. 
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The night of the 11th of October, 1492, dark- 
ened over these lonely adventurers., The stars 
came out in all the brilliance of tropical splen- 
dor. A fresh breeze drove the ships with in- 
creasing speed over the billows, and cooled, as 
with balmy zephyrs, brows heated through the 
day by the blaze of a meridian sun. Christo- 
pher Columbus could not sleep. He stood upon 
the deck of his ship silent and sad, yet indom- 
itable in energy, gazing with intense and unin- 
termitted watch into the dusky distance. Sud- 
denly he saw a light as of a torch far off in the 
horizon. His heart throbbed with irrepressible 
tumult of excitement. Was it a meteor, or was 
it a light from the long-wished-for land? It 
disappeared, and all again was dark. But sud- 
denly again it gleamed forth, feeble and dim in 
the distance, yet distinct. Soon again the ex- 
citing ray was quenched, and nothing disturbed 
the dark and sombre outline of the sea. The 
long hours of the night to Columbus seemed in- 
terminable, as he waited impatiently for the 
dawn. But even before any light appeared in 
the east the mountains of the New World rose 
towering to the clouds before the é¢yes of the 
entranced, the now immortalized navigator. A 
cannon, the signal of the discovery, rolled its 
peal over the ocean, announcing to the two ves- 
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sels in the rear the joyful tidings. A shout, 
excited by the heart’s intensest emotions, rose 
over the waves, and with tears, with prayers, 
and embraces, these enthusiastic men accepted 
the discovery of the New World. 

The bright autumnal morning dawned in 
richest glory, presenting to them the scene as 
of a celestial paradise. The luxuriance of trop- 
ical vegetation waved and bloomed enckanting- 
ly around them. The inhabitants, in the simple 
and innocent costume of Eden before the fall, 
crowded the shore, gazing with attitude and ges- 
ture of astonishment upon the strange phenom- 
ena of the ships. The adventurers landed, and 
were received as angels from heaven by the 
peaceful and friendly natives. Bitterly has the 
hospitality been requited. After cruising around 
for some time among the beautiful islands of the 
New World, Columbus returned to Spain, to as- 
tonish Europe with the tidings of his discovery. 
He had been absent but seven months. 

A quarter of a century passed away, during 
which all the adventurers of Europe were busy 
exploring the waters which washed those newly- 
discovered islands and continents. Various 
colonies were established in the fertile valleys 
and upon the hillsides which emerged, in the 
utmost magnificence of vegetation, from the bo- 
som of the Caribbean Sea. The eastern coast 
of North America had been, during this time, 
suryeyed from Labrador to Florida. The bark 
of the navigator had crept along the winding 
shores of the Isthmus of Darien and of the 


South American continent, as far as the river 
La Plata. Bold explorers, guided by intelli- 
gence from the Indians, had even penetrated 
the interior of the Isthmus, and from the sum- 
mit of the central mountain barrier, had gazed 
with delight upon the placid waves of the Pa- 


cific. But the vast indentation of the Mexican 
Gulf, sweeping far away in an apparently in- 
terminable circuit to the west, had not yet been 
penetrated. The field for romantic adventure 
which these unexplored realms presented, could 
not, however, long escape the eye of that chiv- 
alrous age. 

Some exploring expeditions were soon fitted 
out from Cuba, and the shores of the Gulf were 
discovered, and the wonderful empire of Mexico 
was opened to European cupidity. Here every 
thing exhibited the traces of a far higher civil- 
ization than had hitherto been witnessed in the 
New World. There were villages, and even 
large cities, thickly planted throughout the coun- 
try. Temples and other buildings, imposing in 
massive architecture, were reared of stone and 
lime. Armies, laws, and a symbolical form of 
writing, indicated a civilization far superior to 
any thing which had yet been found on this side 
of the Atlantic. Many of the arts were culti- 
vated. Cloth was made of cotton and of skins 
nicely prepared. Astronomy was sufficiently 
understood for the accurate measurement of 
time in the divisions of the solar year. It is 
indeed a wonder, as yet unexplained, where 
* these children of the New World acquired such 


an accurate acquaintance with the movements 
of the heavenly bodies. Agriculture was prac- 
ticed with much scientific skill, and a system of 
irrigation introduced, from which many a New 
England farmer might learn a profitable lesson. 
Mines of gold, silver, lead, and copper, were 
worked. Many articles of utility and of exqui- 
site beauty were fabricated from these metals. 
Iron, the ore of which must pass through so 
many processes before it-is prepared for use, 
was unknown to them. The Spanish goli- 
smiths, admiring the exquisite workmanship of 
the gold and silver ornaments of the Mexicans, 
bowed to their superiority. 

Fairs were held in the great market-places of 
the principal cities every fifth day, where buy- 
ers and sellers in vast numbers thronged. They 
had public schools, courts of justice, a class of 
nobles, and a powerful monarch. The territory 
embraced by this wonderful kingdom was twice 
as large as the whole of New England. The 
population of the empire is not known ; it must 
have consisted, however, of several millions. 
The city of Mexico, situated on islands in tlie 
bosom of a lake in the centre of a vast and 
magnificent valley in the interior, was the me- 
tropolis of this realm. 

Montezuma was king; an aristocratic king, 
surrounded by nobles upon whom he conferred 
all the honors and emoluments of the state. 
His palace was very magnificent. He was serveil 
from plates and goblets of silver and gold. Six 
hundred feudatory nobles composed his daily 
retinue, paying him the most obsequious hom- 
age, and exacting the same from those beneath 
themselves. Montezuma claimed to be lord of 
the whole world, and exacted tribute from all 
whom his arm could reach. His triumphant 
legions had invaded and subjugated many ai- 
jacent states, as this Roman Empire of the New 
World extended in all directions its powerful 
) sway. 

It will thus be seen that the kingdom of 
Mexico, in point of civilization, was about on 
an equality with the Chinese empire of the pres- 
ent day. Its inhabitants were very decidedly 
elevated above the wandering hordes of North 
America. Montezuma had heard of the arri- 
val, in the islands of the Caribbean Sea, of the 
strangers from another hemisphere. He had 
heard of their appalling power, their aggres- 
sions, and their pitiless cruelty. Wisely he re- 
solved to exclude these dangerous visitors from 
his shores. As exploring expeditions entered 
his bays and rivers they were fiercely attacked 
aud driven away. These expeditions, however, 
brought back to Cuba most alluring accounts of 
the rich empire of Mexico and of its golden 
opulence. 

The Governor of Cuba now resolved to fit 
out an expedition sufficiently powerful to sub- 
jugate this country, and make it one of the vas- 
salsof Spain. It was a dark period of the world. 
Human rights were but feebly discerned. Su- 
perstition reigned over hearts and consciences 
with a fearfully despotic sway. Acts upon which 
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would now fall the reproach of unmitigated vil- 
lainy, were then performed with prayers and 
thanksgivings honestly offered. We shall but 
tell the impartial story. God, the searcher of all 
hearts, can alone unravel the mazes of consci- 
entiousness and depravity, and award the just 
meed of approval and condemnation. 

The Governor looked around for a suitable 
agent to head this arduous expedition. He 
found exactly the man he wanted in Hernando 
Cortez. This man was a Spaniard, thirty-three 
years of age. He was of good birth, and had 
enjoyed more than ordinary advantages of edu- 
cation, From his earliest years he had mani- 
fested a great fondness for wild and perilous 
adventure. He wrote poetry, was an accom- 
plished gallant, enjoyed an exuberant flow of 
spirits, and detested utterly all the ordinary 
routines of human industry. 

For such a spirit this New World—-so fresh, s 
strange, so Eden-like—presented irresistible at- 
tractions. When twenty-one years of age Cortez 
landed in Cuba. He immediately repaired to 
the house of the Governor, to whom he was per- 
sonally known. The Governor thanced to be 
absent, but his secretary received the young cav- 
alier kindly, and assured him that there was no 
doubt that he would obtain from the Governor 
a liberal grant of land to cultivate. 

“T came to get gold,” Cortez haughtily re- 
plied, “ not to till the soil like a peasant.” 

He was, however, induced to accept from the 
Governor a plantation, to be cultivated by slaves. 
With his purse thus easily filled, he loitered 
through several years of an idle and voluptuous 
life, during which time he was involved in many 
disgraceful amours, and many quarrels. In one 
of these affairs of gallantry the Governor re- 
buked him. The hot blood of the young Cas- 
tilian boiled over, and Cortez entered into a 
couspiracy to obtain the removal of the Gov- 
ernor. But the imprudent and reckless adven- 
turer was arrested, manacled, and thrown into 
prison. He succeeded in breaking his fetters, 
forced open a window, dropped himself to the 
pavement, and sought refuge in the sanctuary 
of a neighboring church. Such a sanctuary, in 
that day, could not be violated. 

A guard was secreted to watch him. He re- 
mained in the church for several days. As he 
then attempted to escape he was again seized, 
more strongly chained, and placed on board a 
ship to be sent to Hispaniola for trial, With 
extraordinary fortitude he endured the pain of 
drawing his feet through the irons which shack- 
led them; cautiously, in the darkness of the 
night, crept upon deck, let himself down into 
the water, swam to the shore, and, half dead 
with pain and exhaustion, obtained again the 
sanctuary of the church. 

He now consented to marry a young lady 
with whose affections he had cruelly trifled. 
Her powerful family espoused his cause. The 
Governor relented, and Cortez suddenly emerged 
from the storm into sunshine and calm. He re- 
turned to his estates a wiser, perhaps a better 





man, and by devotion to agriculture, and by 
working a gold mine in which he was interest- 
ed, soon acquired quite ample wealth. His wife, 
though not of high birth, was an amiable and 
beautiful woman. She won the love of her way- 
ward and fickle husband. 

“T lived as happily with her,” said Cortez, 
“as if she had been the daughter of a duchess.” 

Such was the situation of Cortez when the 
tidings of the discovery of the wonderful king- 
dom of Mexico spread, with electric speed, 
through the island of Cuba. The adventurous 
spirit of Cortez was roused. His blood was fired. 
It was rumored that the Governor was about to 
fit out an expedition to invade, to conquer, to 
annex. Cortez applied earnestly to be intrust- 
ed with the expedition. He offered to con- 
tribute largely of his own wealth to fit out the 
naval armament, and liberally to disburse its 
proceeds of exaction and plunder to the govern- 
ment officials. The Governor was well instruct- 
ed in the energy, capacity, and courage of the 
applicant, and without hesitation appointed him 
to the important post. 

As Cortez received the commission of Cap- 
tain General of the expedition, all the glowing 
enthusiasm and tremendous energy of his na- 
ture were roused and concentrated upon this 
one magnificent object. His whole character 
seemed suddenly to experience a total change. 
He became serious, earnest, thoughtful, enthu- 
siastic. Mighty destinies were in his hands. 
Deeds were to be accomplished at which the 
world was to marvel, Nay, strange as it may 
seem—for the heart of man is an inexplicable 
enigma—religion, perhaps we should say relig- 
ious superstition, mingled the elements of her 
majestic power in the motives which inspired 
the soul of this strange man. He was to march 
—the apostle of Christianity—to overthrow the 
idols in the halls of Montezuma, and there to 
rear the cross of Christ. It was his heavenly 
mission to convert the benighted Indians to the 
religion of Jesus. With the energies of fire and 
sword, misery and blood, trampling horses and 
death-dealing artillery, he was to lead back these 
wandering victims of darkness and sin to those 
paths of piety which guide to heaven. Such 
was Hernando Cortez. Let philosophy explain 
the enigma as she may, no intelligent man will 
venture the assertion that Cortez was a hypo- 
crite. He was a frank, fearless, deluded en- 
thusiast. 

The energy with which Cortez moved alarm- 
ed the Governor. He feared that the bold ad- 
venturer, with his commanding genius, having 
acquired wealth and fame, would become a for- 
midable rival. He therefore despotically re- 
solved to deprive Cortez of the command. The 
Captain General was informed of his peril. With 
the decision which marked his character, though 
the vessels were not prepared for sea, and the 
complement of men was not yet mustered, he 
resolved secretly to weigh anchor that very night. 
The moment the sun went down he called upon 
his officers and informed them of his purpose. 
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Every man was instantly, and silently in motion. 
At midnight the little squadron, with all on 
board, dropped down the bay. Intelligence was 
promptly conveyed to the Governor, informing 
him of this sudden and unexpected departure. 
Mounting his horse he galloped to a point of the 
shore which commanded the fleet at anchor in 
the roads. Cortez, from the deck, saw the Gov- 
ernor surrounded by his retinue. He entered a 
boat and was rowed near to the shore. The Gov- 
ernor reproached him bitterly for his conduct. 

“Pardon me,” said Cortez, courteously. 
“Time presses, and there are some things 
which should be done before they are even 
thought of.” 

Then, with Castilian grace, waving an adieu 
to the Governor, he returned to his ship. The an- 
chors were immediately raised, the sails spread, 
and the little fleet was wafted from the harbor 
of St. Jago, and ere long disappeared in the dis- 
tant horizon of the sea. 

Cortez directed his course from St. Jago, 
which was then the capital of Cuba, to the port of 
Macaca, about thirty miles distant. Collecting 
hastily such additional stores as the place would 
afford, he again weighed anchor, and proceeded 
to Trinidad. This was an important town on 
the southern shore of the island, where he would 
be able to obtain those reinforcements and sup- 
plies without which it would be madness to un- 
dertake the expedition. Volunteers crowded 
tothe standard. All were animated by the en- 
thusiasm which glowed in his own bosom, and 
he immediately acquired over all his followers 
that wonderful ascendency which is so instinct- 
ively conceded to genius of a high order. 

His men were generally armed with cross- 
bows, though he had several small cannon and 
some muskets. Jackets thickly wadded with 
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cotton, impervious to the javelins and arrows of 
the Mexicans, were provided as coats of mail for 
the soldiers. A black-velvet banner, embroider- 
ed with gold, and emblazoned with a cross, bore 
the characteristic device— Let us follow the 
cross. Under this sign, with faith, we conquer.” 

A trading vessel appeared off the coast laden 
with provisions. Cortez seized both cargo and 
ship, and, by the combined energies of persua- 
sion and compulsion, induced the captain to join 
the expedition. Another ship made its appear- 
ance. It was a gift from God to these fanat- 
ical enthusiasts. It was promptly seized with 
religious praises and thanksgivings. 

Cortez now sailed around the western point 
of the island to Havana. While he was con- 
tinuing his preparations here, Barba, the com- 
mander of the place, received dispatches from 
the Governor of St. Jago, ordering him to ap- 
prehend Cortez, and seize the vessels. But 
Cortez was now too strong to be approached by 
any power which Barba had at his command. 
Barba, accordingly, informed the Governor of 
the impracticability of the attempt, and also in- 
formed Cortez of the orders he had received. 
Cortez wrote an exceedingly courteous letter to 
the Governor, informing him that, with the 
blessing of God, the fleet would sail the next 
morning. As there was some danger that the 
Governor might send a force which would em- 
barrass the expedition, the little squadron the 
next morning weighed anchor, and proceeded to 
Cape Antonio, an appointed place of rendezvous 
at the extreme western termination of the island. 

Here Cortez completed his preparations, and 
collected all the force he desired. He had now 
eleven vessels, the largest of which was of but 
one hundred tons. His force consisted of one 
hundred and ten seamen, five hundred and fifty- 
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three soldiers, two hundred Indians, ’ 
and a few Indian women for meni- 
al service. He had fourteen pieces 
of artillery, a good supply of ammu- 
nition, and, more than all, sixteen 
horses. This noble animal had 
never yet been seen on the con- 
tinent of America. With great dif- 
ficulty a few had been transported 
across the ocean from Spain. With 
such a force this bold fanatic un- 
dertook the conquest of the vast and 
powerful empire of Montezuma. 
Cortez was now thirty-three years 
of age. He was a handsome, well- 
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formed man, of medium stature, of 
pale intellectual features, a pierc- 
ing dark eye, and of frank and win- 
ning manners. He was temperate, 
indifferent respecting food, hard- 
ships, and peril, and possessed not a 
little of that peculiar influence over 
human hearts which gave Napoleon 
an ascendency almost supernatural, 
Assembling his men around him, 
he thus harangued them: 

“T present before you a glorious 
prize; lands more vast and opulent 
than European eyes have yet seen. | 
This prize can only be won by hard- | 
ship and toil. Great deeds are only 
achieved by great exertions. Glory 
is never the reward of sloth. I | 
have labored hard, and staked my 
all on this undertaking; for I love 
that renown which is the noblest 
recompense of man. 

“Do you covet riches more? Be | 
true to me, and I will make you 
masters of wealth of which you have 
never dreamed. You are few in 
numbers; but be strong in resolu- 
tion, and doubt not that the Al- 
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mighty, who has never deserted 


the Spaniard in his contest with the Infidel, | fears, and secured friendly intercourse, and a 


will shield you, though encompassed by enemies. 
Your cause is just. You are to fight under the 
banner of the cross. Onward, then, with alac- 
rity. Gloriously terminate the work so auspi- 
ciously begun.” 

This speech was received with tumultuous 
cheers. The enthusiasts then partook of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and with relig- 
ious ceremonies placed the piratie fleet under 
the protection of St. Peter. The anchors were 
raised, the sails spread, and a favoring breeze 
pressed them rapidly over the waves of the 
Mexican Gulf. It was the 18th of February, 
1519. 

Proceeding in a southwesterly direction about 
two hundred miles, they arrived, in the course 
of a week, at the island of Cozumel, which was 
separated from the main-land of Yucatan by a 
channel from twelve to thirty miles in width. 
The natives fled in terror. Cortez, however, 
by means of an interpreter, soon disarmed their 





mutually profitable traffic. The island was bar- 
ren, and but thinly inhabited. But the natives 
had large and comfortable houses, built of stone, 
cemented with mortar. ‘There were several 
spacious temples of stone, with lofty towers, 
constructed of the same durable material. The 
adventurers were also exceedingly surprised to 
find in the court-yard of one of the temples an 
idol in the form of a massive stone cross. 

Cortez remained upon the island about a fort- 
night, during which time all his energies were 
engrossed in accomplishing the great purposes 
of his mission. He sent two vessels to the 
main-land to make inquiries about some Span- 
iards who, it was reported, had been shipwreck- 
ed upon the coast, and were still lingering in 
captivity. Ordaz, who commanded this expedi- 
tion, was instructed to return in eight days. 
Several parties were sent in different directions 
to explore the island thoroughly, and ascertain 
its resources. 
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But the great object, in the estimation of Cor- 
tez, to be accomplished, was the conversion of 
the natives. He had with him several ecclesi- 
astics, men whose sincerity and piety no candid 
man can doubt. The Indians were assembled, 
and urged, through an interpreter, to abandon 
their idols and turn to the living God. The sim- 
ple natives were horror-stricken at the thought. 
They assured Cortez that were they to injure 
their gods, destruction, in every awful form, 
would immediately overwhelm them. ; 

The bold warrior wielded bold arguments. 
With his mailed cavaliers he made a prompt 
onslaught upon the idols; hewed them down, 
smashed them to pieces, and tumbled the dis- 
honored and mutilated fragments into the 
streets. He then constructed a Christian altar, 
reared a cross, and an image of the Virgin and 
Holy Child; and Mass, with all its pomp of 
robes, and chants, and incense, was for the first 
time performed in the temples of Yucatan. 

The natives were, at first, overwhelmed with 
grief and terror, as they gazed upon their pros- 
trate deities. But no earthquake shook the isl- 
and. No lightning sped its angry bolt. No 
thunders broke down the skies. The sun still 
shone tranquilly; and ocean, earth, and sky 
smiled untroubled. The natives ceased to fear 
gods who could not protect themselves, and, 
without farther argument, consented to ex- 
change their idols for the far prettier idols of 
the strangers. The heart of Cortez throbbed 


with enthusiasm and pride in contemplating his 


great and glorious achievement; an achieve- 
ment far surpassing the miracles of Peter or of 
Paul. In one short week he had converted all 
these islanders from the service of Satan, and 
had secured their eternal salvation. The fana- 
tic sincerity with which this feat was accomplish- 


ed, does not, however, redeem it from the sub- | 





limity of absurdity. It is true that man is saved 
by faith; but it is that faith which works by 
love. 

One of the ecclesiastics, Father Olmedo, a 
man of humble, unfeigned piety, recognizing in 
the religion of Christ the only power which can 
transform human character and prepare fallen 
man for heaven, was far from being satisfied 
with this purely external conversion. He did 
what he could to instruct and to purify. But 
it was a dark age, and the most honest minds 
groped in gloom. 

In the mean time the parties returned from 
the exploration of the island, and Ordaz brought 
back his two ships from the main-land, having 
been unsuccessful in his attempts to find the 
shipwrecked Spaniards. Cortez had now been 
at Cozumel a fortnight. As he was on the 
point of taking his departure, a frail canoe was 
seen crossing the strait with three men in it, 
apparently Indians, and entirely naked. As 
soon as the canoe landed, one of the men ran 
franticly to the Spaniards, and informed them 
that he was a Christian and a countryman. His 
name was Aguilar. He had been wrecked upon 
the shores of Yucatan, and had passed seven 
years in captivity, encountering adventures more 
marvelousthan the geniusof romance can create. 
He was sineerely a good man, an ecclesiastic, 
He had acquired a perfect acquaintance with 
the language, and the manners and customs of 
the natives, and Cortez received him as a Heay- 
en-sent acquisition to his enterprise. 

On the 4th of March Cortez again set sail, 
and crossing the narrow strait, approached the 
shores of the continent. Sailing directly north 
some hundred miles, hugging the coast of Yu- 
catan, he doubled Cape Catoche, and turning 
his prows to the west, boldly pressed forward 
into those unknown waters, which seemed to 
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extend interminably before him. The shores 
were densely covered with the luxuriant foliage 
of the tropics, and in many a bay, and on many 
a headland, could be discerned the thronged 
dwellings of the natives. After sailing west 
about two hundred miles the coast again turned 
abruptly to the south. Following the line of the 
land some three hundred miles farther, he came 
to the broad mouth of the river Tabasco, of 
which he had heard from previous explorers, 
and which he was seeking. A sand-bar at the 
mouth of the river prevented his vessels from en- 
tering. He therefore cast anchor, and taking a 
strong and well-armed party in the boats, as- 
cended the shallow stream. 

A forest of majestic trees, with underbrush, 
dense and impervious, lined the banks. The 
naked forms of the natives were seen gliding 
among the trees, following, in rapidly-accumu- 
lating numbers, the advance of the boats, and 
evincing, by tone and gesture, any thing but a 
friendly spirit. At last, arriving at an opening 
in the forest, where a smooth and grassy mead- 
ow extended from the stream, the boats drew 
near the shore, and Cortez, through his inter- 
preter, Aguilar, asked permission to land, avow- 
ing his friendly intentions. The prompt answer 
was the clash of weapons and shouts of defiance. 
Cortez, deciding to postpone a forcible landing 
till the morning, retired to a small island in the 
river, which was uninhabited. Here, establish- 
ing vigilant sentinels, he passed the night. 

In the early dawn of the next morning his 
party were in their boats, prepared for the as- 
sault. But the natives had been busy gathering 
force during the night. War-canoes lined the 
shore, and the banks were covered with native 
warriors in martial array. The battle soon com- 
menced. It was fierce and bloody, but short. 





The spears, stones, and arrows of the natives 
fell almost harmless upon the helmets and 
shields of the Spaniards. But the bullets from 
the guns of the invaders swept like hailstones 
through the crowded ranks of the natives. Ap- 
palled by the thunder and the lightning of these 
terrific discharges, they broke and fled, leaving 
the ground covered with their slain. The blood- 
stained adventurers, under the banner of the 
cross which they had so signally dishonored, 
now marched triumphantly to Tabasco, a large 
town upon the river, but a few miles above their 
place of landing. ‘The inkabitants fled from it 
in dismay. 

Cortez took formal possession of the town in 
the name of the sovereigns of Spain. But the 
whole surrounding country was now aroused. 
The natives, in numbers which could not be 
counted, gathered in the vicinity of Tabasco, to 
repel, if possible, the terrible foe. Cortez sent 
immediately to the ships for six cannon, his 
whole cavalry of sixteen horses, and every avail- 
able man. ‘Thus strengthened, he, with all his 
men, partook of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, earnestly implored the Divine blessing 
in extending the triumphs of the cross over the 
kingdom of Satan, and marched forth to the 
merciless slaughter of those valiant but power- 
less men, who were fighting only for their coun- 
try and their homes. 

A few miles from the city, on a level plain, 
the Spanish invaders encountered the Indians. 
The lines of their encampment were so extend- 
ed and yet so crowded, that the Spaniards esti- 
mated their numbers at over forty thousand. 
Cortez had about six hundred men. The na- 
tives fought bravely. But the cannon, appalling 
their hearts with its terrific thunders, swept 
death and awful mutilation through their ranks. 
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The ground was covered with the dying and the 
dead. Still they remained firm, with an intre- 
pidity which merited victory, as they discharged 
their javelins, arrows, and other powerless mis- 
siles, upon the impenetrable coats of mail which 
protected their foes. 

At last the whole body of cavalry, sixteen 
strong, headed by Cortez, having taken a circuit- 
ous route, fell suddenly upon their rear. The 
Indians had never seen a horse before. They 
thought the rider and the steed one animal. 
As this terrific apparition came bounding aver 
the plain, the horsemen, cased in steel, and ut- 
tering loud outcries, cutting down the naked na- 
tives on the right and on the left with their keen 
blades, while, at the same moment, the artillery 
and infantry made a charge with their thunder- 
ing and death-dealing roar, the scene. became 
too awful for mortal courage to endure. The 


natives, in utter dismay, fled from foes of such de- 
moniac aspect and energy. The slaughter had 
been so awful before their flight, that the Span- 





iards extravagantly estimated the number of the 
dead left upon the ground at thirty thousand. 

Cortez immediately assembled his soldiers 
around him, and, like Nelson at Aboukir, or- 
dered prayers. He then sent a message to the 
natives that he would forgive them if they would 
send in their entire submission. But he threat- 
ened, if they refused, “‘that he would ride over 
the land, and put every living thing in it, man, 
woman, and child, to the sword.” ‘The spirit of 
resistance was utterly crushed. The natives 
were reduced to abject helplessness. They were 
now in a suitable frame of mind for conversion. 
Cortez recommended that they should exchange 
their idols for the gods of Papal Rome. They 
made no objections. Theirimages were dashed 
in pieces, and, with very imposing religious cere- 
monies, the. Christianity of Cortez — a pitiful 
burlesque upon the religion of Jesus Christ— 
was instituted in the temples of Yucatan. 

In all this tremendous crime there was ap- 
parently no hypocrisy. It requires Infinite wis- 
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dom to award judgment te mortals. 
The two Catholic priests, Olmedo 
and Diaz, were probably sincere 
Christians, truly desiring the spir- 
itual renovation of the Indians. 
They felt deeply the worth ef the 
soul, and did all they could, rightly 
to instract these unhappy and deep- 
ly-wronged natives. They sineere- 
ly pitied their sufferings ; but deem - 
ed it wise that the right eye should 
be plucked out, and that the right 
arm should be cut off, rather than 
that the soul should perish. “He 
; knoweth our frame; He remem- 
ge bereth that we are but dust.” 
Cortez having thus, in the cam- 
paign of a week, annexed the whole 
“ej of these new provinces, of unknown 
meas} extent, to Spain, and having con- 
, verted the natives to the Christian- 
ity of Rome, prepared for his de- 
parture. Decorating his war-boats 
with palm-leaves—the symbols of 
peace—he descended the river to 
his ships, which were anchored at 
the mouth. Again spreading his 
sails and eatching a favorable 
breeze, he passed rejoicingly on 
toward the shores of Mexico. The 
newly-converted natives were left 
to bury their dead, to heal, as they 
could, their splintered bones and 
gory wounds, and to wail the dirge 
of the widow and the orphan. How 
long they continued to prize a re- 
ligion forced upon them by such 
arguments of blood and woe we are 
not informed, 

The sun shone brightly on the 
broad Mexican Gulf, and zephyrs, 
laden with fragrance from the lux- 
uriant shores, swelled the flowing 
sheets. The temples and houses 
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of the natives, and their waving fields of Indian 
corn, were distinctly visible from the decks. 
Many of the promontories and headlands were 
covered with multitudes of tawny figures, dec- 
orated with all the attractions of barbaric splen- 
dor, gazing upon the fearful phenomenon of 
the passing ships, Cortez continued his course 
several hundred miles, sweeping around the 
shores of this magnificent gulf, until he arrived 
at the island of San Juan de Ulua. A pre- 
vious.explorer had touched at this spot. 

It was the afternoon of a lovely day. Earth, 
rea, and sky smiled serenely, and all the ele- 
ments of trouble were lulled to repose. As the 
ships entered the spacious bay, a scene as of 
enchantment opened around the voyagers. In 
the distance, on grassy slopes and in the midst 
of luxuriant groves, the villages and rural dwell- 
ings of the natives were thickly scattered. The 
shores were covered with an eager multitude, 
contemplating with wonder and awe the sublime 
spectacle of the fleet. Cortez selected a shel- 
tered spot, dropped his anchors, and furled his 
sails. Soon a light canoe, filled with natives, 
shot from the shore. The ship which conveyed 
Cortez was more imposing than the rest, and 
the banner of Spain floated proudly from its 
topmast, The Mexicans steered for this vessel, 
and with the most confiding frankness ascended 
its sides. They were Government officials, and 
brought presents of fruits, flowers, and golden 
ornaments, Cortez, to his great chagrin, found 
that his interpreter, Aguilar, though perfectly 
familiar with the language of Yucatan, did not 
understand the language of Mexico. But from 
this dilemma he was singularly extricated. 

After the terrible battle of Tabasco, Cortez 
had received, as a propitiatory offering, twenty 
beautiful native females. Cortez guiltily al- 
lowed himself to take one of the most beauti- 
ful of these, Marina, for his wife. It is true 
that Cortez had a worthy spouse upon his plan- 
tation at Cuba—it is true that no civil or re- 
ligious rites sanctioned this unhallowed union— 
it is true that Cortez was sufficiently enlight- 
ened to know that he was sinning against the 
law of God; but the conscience of this ex- 
traordinary man was strangely seared. Intense 
devotion and unblushing sin were marvelously 
blended in his character. It must be admitted 
that the Romish faith he cherished favored 
these inconsistencies. For the Church he toiled, 
and the Church could forgive sin. 

But Marina was a noble woman. The rela- 
tion which she sustained to Cortez did no vio- 
lence to her conscience or to her instincts, She 
had never been instructed in the school of Christ. 
Polygamy was the religion of her land. She 
deemed herself the honored wife of Cortez, and 
dreamed not of wrong. She was the daughter 
of a rich and powerful cazique, who had died 
when she was young. Her career had been ro- 
mantic in the extreme, Like Joseph, she had 
been sold, and had passed many years in Mex- 
ico, She was thus familiar with the language 
and customs of the Mexicans. 





Marina was in all respects an extraordinary 
woman, and she figures largely in the scenes 
which we are about to relate. Nature had done 
much for her. In person she was exceedingly 
beautiful. She had winning manners, and a 
warm and loving heart. Her mind was of a 
superior order. She very quickly mastered the 
difficulties of the Castilian tongue, and thus 
spoke three languages with native fluency—that 
of Mexico, of Yucatan, and of Spain. She was 
bound to Cortez by the tenderest ties, and soon 
became the mother of his son. 

Through her interpretation, Cortez ascer- 
tained the most important facts respecting the 
great Empire of Mexico. He learned that two 
hundred miles in the interior was situated the 
capital of the empire; and that a monarch, 
named Montezuma, beloved and revered by his 
subjects, reigned oyer the extended realm, The 
eountry was divided into provinces, over each of 
which a governor presided. The province in 
which Cortez had landed was under the sway 
of Teuhtlile, who resided about twenty miles in 
the interior. 

Cortez immediately and boldly landed his 
whole force upon the beach, and constructed a 
fortified camp, which was protected by his heavy 
cannon planted upon the hillocks. The kind 
natives aided the strangers in rearing their huts, 
brought them food and presents, and entered 
into the most friendly traffic. Thus they warmed 
the vipers which were to sting them. It was, 
indeed, a novel scene, worthy of the pencil of 
the painter, which that beach presented day 


after day. Men, women, and children, boys’ 


and girls, in every variety of barbaric costume, 
thronged the encampment, presenting the peace- 
ful and joyful confusion of a fair. The rumor of 
the strange arrival spread far and wide, and each 
day accumulating multitudes were gathered. 
Governor Teuhtlile heard the astounding tid- 
ings, and, with an imposing retinue, set out from 
his palace to visit his uninvited guests. The in- 
terview was conducted with all the splendor of 
Castilian etiquette and Mexican pomp. The 
pageant was concluded by a military display of 
the Spaniards, drawn out upon the beach, cav- 
alry, artillery, and infantry, in battle array. No 
words can describe the amazement of the awe- 
stricken Mexicans, as they witnessed the rapid 
evolutions of the troops, their burnished armor 
gleaming in the rays of the sun, and the terrible 
war-horses, animals which they had never before 
seen, with their mounted riders, careering over 
the sands. But when the cannons uttered their 
tremendous roar, and the balls were sent crash- 
ing through the trees of the forest, their wonder 
was lost in unspeakable terror. 

Cortez informed the governor that he was 
the subject of a powerful monarch beyond the 
seas, and that he brought valuable presents for 
the Emperor of Mexico, which he must deliver 
in person. Teuhtlile promised to send imme- 
diate word to the capital of the arrival of the 
Spaniards, and to communicate to Cortez Mon- 
tezuma’s will as soon as it should be ascertained. 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN CORTEZ AND THE EMBASSADORS OF MONTEZUMA. 


A week passed while Cortez remained in his 
encampment awaiting the return of the courier. 
The friendly natives supplied the Spaniards 
abundantly with every thing they could need. 
By the command of the Governor more than a 
thousand huts, of branches and matting, were 
reared in the vicinity for the accommodation 


of the Mexicans, who, without recompense, were 
supplying the table of Cortez and his men. 

At the expiration of eight days an embassy 
arrived at the camp from the Mexican capital. 
Two nobles of the court, accompanied by a 
retinue of a hundred soldiers, bearing magnifi- 
cent gifts from Montezuma, presented them- 


selves before the pavilion of Cortez. The em- 
bassadors seluted the Spanish chieftain with the 
greatest reverence, bowing before him, and en- 
veloping him in clouds of incense which arose 
from waving censers borne by their attendants. 
The presents which they brought—in silver, in 
gold, in works of art, of beauty, and of utility— 
excited the rapture and the amazement of the 
Spaniards. There were specimens of workman- 
ship in the precious metals which no artists in 
Europe could rival. A Spanish helmet, which 
had been sent to the capital, was returned filled 
with grains of pure gold. These costly gifts 
were opened before Cortez in lavish abundance, 
and they gave indications of opulence hitherto 
undreamed of. After they had been sufficiently 
examined and admired, one of the embassadors 
very courteously said: 

“Qur master is happy to send these tokens 
of his respect to the King of Spain. 


Spaniards. 


imminent, to allow of this pleasure. The stran- 
gers are therefore requested to return to their 


|own homes with these proofs of the friendly 


feelings of Montezuma.” 

Cortez was much chagrined. He earnestly, 
however, renewed his application for permission 
to visit the Emperor. But the embassadors, as 
| they retired, assured him that another applica- 
| tion would be unavailing. They, however, took 
a few meagre presents of shirts and toys, which 
alone remained to Cortez, and departed on their 
journey of two hundred miles with the reiterated 
application to the Emperor. It was now evi- 
dent that the Mexicans had received instruc- 
tions from the court, and that all were anxious 
that the Spaniards should leave the country. 
Though the natives manifested no hostility, they 
were cold and reserved, and ceased to supply 
the camp with food. The charm of novelty 
was over. Insects annoyed the Spaniards. 
They were blistered by the rays of a meridian 
sun reflected from the sands of the beach. 
Sickness entered the camp, and thirty died. 

But the treasures which had been received 
from Montezuma, so rich and so abundant, in- 
spired Cortez and his gold-loving companions 
with the most intense desire to penetrate an 
empire of so much opulence. They, however, 
waited patiently ten days, when the embassadors 
again returned. As before, they came laden 
with truly imperial gifts. The gold alone of 
the ornaments which they brought was valued 
by the Spaniards at more than fifty thousand 
dollars. The message from Montezuma was, 





He regrets | 
that he can not enjoy an interview with the | 
But the distance of his capital is | 
too great, and the perils of the journey are too 


however, still more peremptory than the first. 
He declared that he could not permit the Span- 
jards to approach his capital. Cortez, though 
excessively vexed, endeavored to smother the 
outward expression of his irritation. He gave 


| the embassadors a courteous response, but turn- 
| ing to his officers, he said: 
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“This is truly a rich and a powerful prince. 
Yet it shall go hard but we will one day pay 
him a visit in his capital.” 

The embassadors again retired, with dignity 
and with courtesy. That night every hut of the 
natives was abandoned. Cortez and his com- 
panions were left to themselves in entire soli- 
tude. No more supplies were brought to their 
camp. After a few days of perplexity, and 
when murmurs of discontent began to arise, 
Cortez decided to establish a colony upon the 
coast. A city was founded, called the Rich 
City of the True Cross; Villa Rica de la Vera 
Cruz. 

A government was organized, and Cortez 
accepted the appointment of chief magistrate. 
He thus assumed the high position of the gov- 
ernor of a new colony, responsible only to the 
monarch in Spain. By this bold act he re- 
nounced all subjection to the Governor of Cuba. 
He immediately dispatched a strong party into 
the interior to forage for provisions. Just then 
five Indians came to the camp, as delegates 
from a neighboring rebellious province, to solicit 
the alliance of the Spaniards to aid them in 
breaking from the yoke of Montezuma. They 
belonged to the powerful nation of the Totonacs, 
which had been conquered by the Mexican em- 
pire. The capital of their country, Zempoalla, 
was an important city of thirty thousand inhab- 
itants, but a few days’ march from Vera Cruz. 
Cortez listened eagerly to this statement. It | 
presented just the opportunity he desired, as it 
opened the way for a quarrel with Montezuma. 
He immediately put his heavy guns on board 
the fleet, and ordered it to coast along the shore 
to an appointed rendezvous at Chiahuitzla. 
Then heading his troops, he set out on a bold 
march across the country to the capital of his 
new-found allies, which was near the spot to 
which he had sent his fleet. 

The beauty of the country through which 
they passed entranced the hearts even of these 
stern warriors. They were never weary of 
expressing their delight in view of the terrestrial 
paradise which they had discovered. A dele- 
gation soon met them from the Indian city, 
large parties of men and women with courteous | 
words, and winning smiles, and gifts of gold, and | 
food, and flowers. The natives had many at- 
tractions of person and manners; and a peculiar 
degree of mental refinement was to be seen in 
their passionate love of flowers, which adorned 
their persons, and which bloomed in the utmost 
profusion around all their dwellings. Cortez 
and his steed were almost covered with wreaths 
of roses woven by the fair hands of his new- 
found friends. 

The narrow streets of Zempoalla were throng- 
ed with admiring and applauding thousands as 
the stern soldiers of Cortez, headed by the 
cavalry of sixteen horses, and followed by the 
lumbering artillery, instruments which with 





thunder roar sped lightning bolts, marched, 
with floating banners and pealing music, to the | 
spacious court-yard of the temple appointed for | 


their accommodation. The adventurers were 
amazed in meeting such indications of wealth, 
of civilization, ‘and of refinement, as they en- 
countered on every side. The Cazique, with 
much barbaric pomp, received his formidable 
guest and ally. 

The next morning Cortez, with an imposing 
retinue of fifty men and with all the accom- 
paniments of Castilian pomp, paid a return 
visit to the Cazique of Zempoalla in his own 
palace. He there learned, to his almost un- 
utterable delight, that it would not be difficult 
to excite one half of the Mexican nation against 
the other; and that he, by joining either part 
with his terrible artillery and cavalry, could 
easily turn the scale of victory. 

Cortez now continued his march some sixteen 
miles farther to the bay of Chiahuitzla, where 
his fleet had already cast anchor. The Cazique 
supplied his troops with abundant food, and 
with four hundred men to carry their baggage. 
They found a pleasant town, on an abrupt head- 
land, which commanded the Gulf, and they were 
received with great kindness. They were still 
within the ancient limits of the Totonacs, and 
the Cazique of Zempoalla had followed the 
Spaniards, borne on a gorgeous palanquin. 
Many other chiefs were now assembled, and 
very important deliberations began to arise. 

In the midst of this state of things a singular 
commotion was witnessed in the crowd, and 
both people and chiefs gave indications of great 
terror. Five strangers appeared, tall, imposing 
men, with bouquets of flowers in their hands, and 
followed by obsequious attendants. Haughtily 
these strangers passed through the place, look- 
ing sternly upon the Spaniards, without deign- 
ing to address them either by a word or a ges- 
ture. They were lords from the court of Mon- 
tezuma. Their power was invincible and terri- 
ble. They had witnessed, with their own eyes, 
these rebellious indications. The chiefs of the 
Totonacs turned pale with consternation. All 
this was fully explained by Marina to the aston- 
ished Spanish chieftain. 

The Totonac chiefs were summoned to appear 
immediately before the lords of Montezuma. 
Like terrified children they obeyed. Soon they 
returned trembling to Cortez, and informed him 
that the lords were ‘indignant at the support 
which they had afforded the Spaniards, contrary 
to the express will of their Emperor, and that 
they demanded, as the penalty, twenty young 
men and twenty young women of the Totonacs 
to be offered in sacrifice to their gods. Cortez 
assumed an air of indignation and of authority. 
He declared that he should never permit any 
such abominable practices of heathenism. And 
he imperiously ordered the Totonacs immedi- 
ately to arrest the lords of Montezuma and put 
them in prison. The poor Totonacs were. ap- 
palled at the very idea, Montezuma swayed 
the sceptre of a Cesar, and bold indeed must 
he be who would dare thus to brave his wrath. 
But Cortez was inexorable. The chiefs were 
in his power. Should he abandon them now, 
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they were ruined hopelessly. It was possible 
that, with the thunder and the lightning at his 
command, he might protect them even from 
the wrath of Montezuma. Thus compelled, the 
chiefs tremblingly arrested the lords. 

Cortez then condescended to perform a deed 
of indelible dishonor. In the night he promoted 
the escape of two of the Mexican lords; had 
them brought before him, and expressed his 
sincere regret at the insult and the outrage 
which they had received from the Totonacs. 
He assured them that he would do every thing 
in his power to aid in the escape of the others, 
and requested them to return to the court of 
their monarch, and assure him of the friendly 
spirit of the Spaniards, of which this act of their 
liberation was to be a conspicuous proof. The 
next morning the rest were liberated in the 
same way. With a similar message they were 
sent to the capital of Mexico. Such was the 
treachery with which Cortez rewarded his friend- 
ly allies. History has no language sufficiently 
severe to condemn an action so revolting to the 
instincts of honor. 

Cortez now informed the Totonacs that mat- 
ters had gone so far that no possible mercy could 
be expected from Montezuma. He told them, 
and with truth which was undeniable, that their 
only possible hope consisted now in uniting 
cordially with him. This was manifest. The 
terrified chiefs took the oath of allegiance to 
Cortez, and with all their people became his 
obsequious vassals. 

Here the spot was selected for the new city, 
the capital of the Spanish colony. A fort was 
eenstructed, public buildings raised, and, all 
hands being eagerly employed, with the cordial 
co-operation of the natives, a town rose as by 
magic. This was the citadel of the Spaniards, 
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where they could form their plans, and from 
whence they could move forward in their enter- 
prises. While thus busily employed a new 
embassy from the court of Montezuma appeared 
in the unfinished streets of Vera Cruz. Monte- 
zuma, alarmed by the tidings he received of the 
appalling and supernatural power of the Span- 
iards, deemed it wise to accept the courtesy 
which had been offered in the liberation of his 
imprisoned lords, and to adopt a conciliatory 
policy. The Totonacs were amazed that the 
power of the Spaniards was such as thus to 
intimidate even the mighty Montezuma. This 
greatly increased the veneration of the Totonacs 
for their European allies. 

Cortez now made very strenuous efforts to 
induce the Cazique of Zempoalla to abandon 
his idols and the cruel rites of heathenism, 
among which were human sacrifices, and to ac- 
cept in their stead the symbols of the true faith. 
But upon this point the Cazique was inflexible. 
He declared that his gods were good enough for 
him, and that inevitable destruction would over- 
whelm him and his people were he to incur 
their displeasure. Cortez finding argument ut- 
terly in vain, then assembled his warriors, and 
thus addressed them: 

“Heaven will never smile on our enterprise 
if we countenance the atrocities of heathenism. 
For my part, I am resolved that the idols of the 
Indians shall be destroyed this very hour, even 
if it cost me my life.” 

The fanatic warriors now marched for one of 
the most imposing of the Totonac temples. The 
alarm spread widely through the thronged streets 
of Zempoalla. The whole population seized 
their arms to defend their gods, and a scene of 
fearful confusion ensued. Sternly the inflexi- 
ble Spaniard strode on. Fifty men climbed to 
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the summit of the pyramidal temple, tore down 
the massive wooden idols, and tumbicd them 
into the streets. They then collected the inuti- 
lated fragments and burned them to ashes, The 
heathen temple was then emptied, swept, and 
garnished. The Totonac chiefs, passively yield- 
ing, were dressed in the white robes of the Cath- 
olic priesthood, and, with lighted candles in 
their hands, aided in installing an image of the 
Virgin in this shrine which had been polluted 
by all the horrid orgies of pagan abominations. 
It was a blessed change. ‘The very lowest and 
most corrupt form of Christianity is infinitely 
above the most refined creations of paganism. 
Mass, with all its pomp, was then performed. 
The Indians were pleased. It is said that their 
emotions were so much excited that they wept. 
They made no farther resistance, and cheerfully 
exchanged the hideous idols of Mexico for the 
more attractive and the more merciful idols of 
Rome. Let no one here accuse us of want of 
candor; for no one can deny that, to these poor 
natives, it was merely an exchange of idols. 
Cortez having accomplished this all-important 
work of converting his allies into fellow-Chris- 
tians, returned to Vera Cruz. Some of the 
companions of Cortez were alarmed by the bold 
movements of their leader, and a conspiracy was 
formed to seize one of the vessels and escape to 
Cuba. The conspiracy was detected. The of- 
fenders were punished inexorably ; and Cortez 
resolved to prevent the possible repetition of 
such an attempt by destroying his fleet! Most 
of the troops were in Zempoalla. All the ships 


but one, after having been dismantled of every 
movable article, were scuttled and sunk. 
When the soldiers heard of the deed they 


were struck with consternation. Escape was 
now impossible. Murmurs of indignation, loud 
and deep, began to rise against Cortez. He im- 
mediately assembled the troops around him, 
and by his peculiar tact soothed their anger, 
and won them to his cause. They could not be 
blind to the fact that their destiny was now de- 
pending entirely upon their obedience to their 
leader. The least insubordination would lead 
to inevitable ruin. Cortez closed his speech 
with the following forcible words : 

“ As for me, I have chosen my part. I will 
remain here while there is one to bear me com- 
pany. If there be any so craven as to shrink 
from sharing the danger of our glorious enter- 
prise, let them go home. There is still one ves- 
sel left. Let them take that and return to Cuba. 
They can tell there how they have deserted their 
commander, and can patiently wait till we re- 
turn loaded with the spoils of the Mexicans.” 

Universal enthusiasm was excited by this ap- 
peal, and one general shout arose—‘“ To Mexi- 
co! to Mexico!” Cortez now made vigorous 
preparations for his march uninvited, and-even 
forbidden, to the capital of Montezuma. He 
took with him four hundred Spaniards, fifteen 
horses, and seven pieces of artillery. His al- 
lies, the Totonacs, also furnished him with two 
the d three hundred men. His whole army 








of invasion amounted to but twenty-eight hun- 
dred. Cortez made a very devout speech to his 
companions at the moment of his departure. 

“The blessed Saviour,” said he, “will give 
us victory. We have now no other refuge than 
the kind providence of God and our own stout 
hearts.” 

It was a bright and beautiful morning in Au- 
gust, 1519, when this merciless army of fanatics 
commenced their march of piracy and blood. 
For two days they moved gayly along through 
an enchanting country of luxuriance, flowers, 
and perfume, encountering no opposition. In- 
dian villages were thickly scattered around, and 
scenery of surpassing magnificence and loveli- 
ness was continually opening before their eyes. 
On the evening of the second day they arrived 
at the beautiful town of Xalapa, which was filled 
with the country residences of the wealthy na- 
tives, and which commanded a prospect in 
which the beautiful and the sublime were lav- 
ishly blended. Still continuing their march 
through a well-settled country, as they ascend- 
ed the gradual slope of the Cordilleras, on the 
fourth day they arrived at Naulinco. This was 
a large and populous town. The adventurers 
were received with great kindness, Cortez was 
very zealous, as in all cases, to convert the na- 
tives to Christianity. He succeeded so far as to 
raise a cross in the market-place, which it was 
hoped would excite the adoration of the untu- 
tored spectators. 

They now entered into the defiles of the 
mountains, where they encountered rugged 
paths and fierce storms of wind and sleet. A 
weary march of three days brought them to 
the high table-lands of the Cordilleras, seven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and ex- 
tending, a fertile and flowery savanna, before 
them for many leagues. It was a temperate re- 
gion beneath a tropical sun. The country was 
highly cultivated, and luxuriantly adorned with 
hedges, with groves, with waving fields of maize, 
and with picturesque towns and villages. God 
did indeed seem to smile upon these reckless 
adventurers, Thus far their march had been 
as a delightful holiday excursion. 

They soon entered a large city, Tlatlanquite- 
pec. It was even more populous and more im- 
posing in its architecture than Zempoalla. But 
here they witnessed appalling indications of the 
horrid atrocities of pagan idolatry. They found, 
it is stated, piled in order, a hundred thousand 
skulls of human victims who had been offered in 
sacrifice to their gods. There was a Mexican 
garrison stationed in this place, but not suffi- 
ciently strong to resist the invaders. They, 
however, gave Cortez a very cold reception, and 
incited rather than discouraged his zeal by 
glowing descriptions of the wealth and the 
power of the monarch whose court he was ap- 
proaching. Cortez again made a vigorous but 
an unavailing effort to introduce among these 
benighted pagans, in exchange for their cruel 
superstitions, the infinitely more harmless and 
mild idolatry of Rome. In his zeal he was just 
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about ordering an onslaught upon the hideous 
idols with sword and hatchet, when the sincere- 
ly pious Father Olmedo dissuaded him. 

“ By thus violently introducing our religion,” 
said this good man, “we shall but expose the 
sacred symbol of the cross and the image of the 
sacred Virgin to insult as soon as we shall have 
departed. We must wait till we can instruct 
their dark minds.” 

The Roman Catholic Church has sent out 
into the world as self-denying and as devoted 
Christians as the world has ever seen. Let the 
truth be fully and cordially admitted. 

After a rest of five days the route was again 
commenced. Their road wound along the banks 
of a broad and tranquil stream, fringed with an 
unbroken line of Indian villages. Some twenty 
leagues of travel brought them to the large town 
of Xalacingo. Here they met with friendly 
treatment, and made another halt of several 
days. Again resuming their march, they soon 
entered the country of a powerful people called 
the Tlascalans. This nation had successfully 
resisted for many years the assailing legions of 
Montezuma, The adventurers here met with 
fortifications of stone of immense strength and 
magnitude, constructed with much scientific 
skill. After pressing along some dozen miles in 
this new country they met a large hostile force 
of Indians, who attacked them with the fiercest 
fury. Cortez and his band were nearly over- 
powered, when the artillery came up and open- 
ed a dreadful fire. The thunder of the guns, 
which the Indians had never heard before, and 
the horrid carnage of the grape-shot sweeping 
through their ranks, compelled the warlike na- 
tives at last, though slowly and sullenly, to re- 
tire. Two of the horses were killed in this con- 
flict, a loss which Cortez deeply deplored. 

It was now the 2d of September. Cortez had 
added some recruits from the natives to his 
army, so that he now numbered about three 
thousand men. Prayers and thanksgiving were 
here offered for the success of the enterprise 
thus far, and this whole band of blood-stained 
warriors partook of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper in accordance with the rites of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The army now advanced 
firmly, but with the utmost possible vigilance. 
They were drilled to the most perfect discipline, 
and inspired with the highest fanatic zeal. 

As they were emerging from a valley into a 
wide-spread plain they again encountered the 
enemy, drawn up in battle array, in numbers 
apparently overwhelming. With plumes and 
banners, and gilded helmets glittering in the 
morning sun, the Indian host presented an as- 
pect truly appalling. Cortez estimated their 
numbers at one hundred thousand. The battle 
was fierce in the extreme. Cortez arranged his 
men in a square. The natives came pouring 
upon them like ocean billows, rending the heav- 
ens with their shouts, and deafening the ear 
with the clangor of gongs and drums. But 
soon the terrific cannon uttered its roar. Ball 
and grape-shot swept through the dense ranks, 





mowing down, in hideous mutilation, whole 
platoons at a discharge. Immense multitudes 
of the dead now covered the plain, and eight of 
the chiefs had fallen. The commander of the 
native army finding it in vain to contend against 
these new and apparently unearthly weapons, 
ordered a retreat. The natives retired in as 
highly disciplined order as would have been 
displayed by French or Austrian troops. The 
exhausted victors, many of them wounded and 
bleeding, encamped upon the ground. The 
darkness and the silence of the night again 
overshadowed them, Cortez devoted the next 
day to the repose and the refreshment of his 
army, and sent an embassy to the camp of the 
Tlascalans proposing an armistice, and stating 
that he wished to visit their capital, Tlascala, as 
a friend. But in the mean time, to intimidate 
the natives, he headed a party of cavalry and 
infantry, and set out on a foraging expedition. 
Wherever he encountered any resistance he in- 
flicted condign punishment with fire and sword. 
The embassy soon returned from the camp of 
the natives with the following defiant re- 
sponse : 

“'The Spaniards may pass on, as soon as they 
choose, to Tlascala. When they reach it, their 
flesh will be hewn from their bones for sacrifice 
to the gods. If they prefer to remain where 
they are, we shall visit them to-morrow.” 

It was a terrible hour. The Tlascalans had 
recruited their forces, and were prepared for a 
decisive battle. The stoutest hearts in the 
Spanish army felt and admitted the magnitude 
of the peril. ‘Their only hope was in the ener- 
gies of despair. Every man confessed himself 
that night to good Father Olmedo, and obtained 
absolution. Then, lulled to peace of spirit by 
the delusion that they were the accepted sol- 
diers of the cross of Christ, they fell asleep. 

The morning of the 5th of September, 1519, 
dawned cloudless and brilliant upon the adven- 
turers encamped upon these high table-lands of 
the Cordilleras. Cortez made energetic ar- 
rangements for the conflict, addressed a few 
glowing words to his troops, and advanced to 
meet the foe. They had marched about a mile 
and a half when they met the Tlascalan army, 
filling a vast plain, six miles square, with their 
thronging multitudes. They were decorated 
with the highest appliances of barbaric taste. 
Their weapons were slings, arrows, javelins, 
clubs, and rude swords, The moment the Span- 
iards appeared the Tlascalans, uttering hideous 
yells, and with all the inconceivable clangor of 
their military bands, rushed upon them. For 
four hours the dreadful battle raged. Again 
and again it appeared as if the Spaniards would 
be overwhelmed and utterly destroyed by over- 
powering numbers. Every horse was wound- 
ed. The sky was actually darkened with the 
shower of arrows and javelins. Nearly every 
man in the Spanish ranks was bleeding, and 
several were killed. But at last the terrific en- 
ergies of gunpowder triumphed. The Indians, 
leaving the hard-fought field covered with their 
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dead, in confusion retired. The cavalry plunged 
into the retreating ranks, and cut down the poor 
natives until weary with slaughter. 

Cortez now sent an imperious command to 
the chief of the Tlascalan army, demanding 
peace and friendship. 

“If this proposition is rejected,” said he, “I 
will enter the capital as a conqueror. I will 
raze every house to the ground. I will put every 
inhabitant to the sword.” ° 

To inspire the natives with more terror, Cor- 
tez placed himself at the head of a detachment 
of cavalry and light troops, and scoured the ad- 
jacent country, taking fearful vengeance upon 
all who manifested any spirit of resistance. ‘The 
Tlascalans, alarmed, sent an embassy to the Span- 
ish camp, proposing terms of peace. More than 
fifty persons, bearing rich presents, composed 
the embassage. Cortez suspected them, per- 
haps with good reason, of merely acting the 
part of spies. He immediately ordered their 
hands to be cut off. The cruel deed was prompt- 
ly executed; and the sufferers, thus awfully mu- 
tilated, were sent to their countrymen with the 
defiant message : 

“The Tlascalans may come by day or by 
night; the Spaniards are ready for them.” 

This atrocious act seemed to appall and crush 
the spirit of the Indians. All further idea of 
resistance was abandoned. The commander- 
in-chief of the Tlascalan army, with a numer- 
ous retinue, entered the Spanish camp with 
proffers of submission. The brave and proud 
chieftain, subdued by the terrors of the thunder 
and the lightning of their strange assailants, 
addressed Cortez in language which will com- 
mand universal respect and sympathy : 

“T loved my country,” said he, “and wished 
to preserve its independence. We have been 
beaten. I hope you will use your victory with 
moderation, and not trample upon our liberties. 
In the name of the nation I now tender obedi- 
ence to the Spaniards. We will be as faithful 
in peace as we have been bold in war.” 

Cortez, who was aware of the great peril from 
which he had just escaped, with stern words, 
but with secret joy in his heart, accepted this 
submission, and entered into a cordial alliance 
with this bold and powerful nation. While 
these affairs were transpiring in the Spanish 
camp, an embassy arrived from Montezuma. 
It consisted of five of the most conspicuous 
nobles of the empire, accompanied by a retinue 
of two hundred attendants. Montezuma was 
alarmed by the terrible victories, and the resist- 
less march of the invaders. He sent many most 
costly gifts of Mexican manufacture, and the 
value of about fifty thousand dollars in gold. 
The Emperor also urgently requested that Cor- 
tez would not attempt to approach the Mexican 
capital, since, as he alleged, the unruly disposi- 
tion of the people on the route would greatly 
endanger his safety. Cortez returned an an- 
swer filled with expressions of Castilian court- 
esy, but declared that he must obey the com- 
mands of his sovereign, which required him to 





visit the metropolis of the great empire! Cor- 
tez ever acted upon the principle that truth was 
too precious a commodity to be wasted upon the 
heathen. 

After an encampment of three weeks upon 
the bloody and hard-earned field of Tzompach, 
Cortez again struck his tents and resumed his 
march. He no longer encountered any opposi- 
tion. The route led over fertile hills and valleys, 
and through the villages and towns of a populous, 
and apparently a contented and happy people. 
The invading army was every where received 
with cordiality, and provisions in great abund- 
ance flowed into theircamp. The march of a 
few days brought them to Tlascala, the capital 
of this strong nation. 

It was, indeed, a magnificent city; larger, 
more populous, and of more imposing architect- 
ure, Cortez asserts, than the celebrated Moor- 
ish capital Granada, in old Spain. An im- 
mense throng flocked from the gates of the city 
to meet the troops, and the roofs of the houses 
were covered with spectators. Wild music, 
from semi-barbarian bands and voices, f.lled the 
air; banners floated in the breeze; plumed 
warriors hurried too and fro, and shouts of 
welcome seemed to rend the skies, as these 
hardy adventurers slowly defiled through the 
crowded gates and streets of the city. The po- 
lice regulations of the city were extraordinarily 
effective, repressing all disorder. The Span- 
iards were surprised to find barbers’ shops, and 
baths both for vapor and hot water. The river 
Zahuatel flowed through the heart of the city. 

Cortez remained here several days, refresh- 
ing his troops, but maintaining the utmost vigi- 
lance of military discipline to guard against the 
possibility of any hostile attack. Promptly and 
earnestly he entered upon his favorite effort to 
convert the natives to Christianity. With his 
own voice he argued and exhorted, and he also 
called into requisition all the eloquence of Fa- 
ther Olmedo. 

“The God of the Christians,” they replied, 
must be great and good. We will give him a 
place with our gods, who are also great and 


Cortez could admit of no such compromise. 


Their obduracy excited his impatience. He 
was upon the point of ordering the soldiers to 
make an onslaught upon the gods of the Tlas- 
calans, which would probably have led to the 
entire destruction of his army in the narrow 
streets of the thronged capital, when the judi- 
ious and kind-hearted Olmedo dissuaded him 
from the rash enterprise. With true Christian 
philosophy he plead that forced conversion was 
no conversion at all; that God’s reign was only 
over willing minds and in the heart. 

Cortez yielded to the pressure of circum- 
stances rather than to the force of argument. 
“We can not,” he said, “change the heart; 
but we can demolish these abominable idols, 
clamoring for their hecatombs of human vic- 
tims; and we can introduce in their stead the 
blessed Virgin and her blessed Child. Shall 
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we not do a part because we can not do the 
whole ?” 

Though Cortez reluctantly yielded to argu- 
ment enforced by apparent necessity, he insist- 
ed upon emptying the prisons of the victims 
destined to sacrifice. The Tlascalans consent- 
ed to this. But as soon as the tramp of the 
Spaniards ceased to echo through their streets, 
the prisons were again filled, and human blood, 
in new torrents, crimsoned their altars. 

The Indians, accustomed to polygamy, select- 
ed a number of their most beautiful young girls 
to be presented to the Spanish officers for wives. 

“* We can not marry heathen,” said Cortez. 

They were all immediately baptized, and re- 
ceived Christian names. Louisa, the daughter 
of Xicotencatl, the highest chief of the Tlascal- 
ans, was given by her father to the Spanish gen- 
eral Alvarado. Many of the descendants from 
this beautiful Indian maiden may now be found 
among the grandees of Spain. 

Montezuma, finding that he could not dis- 
suade Cortez from his march by words, and fear- 
ing to provoke the hostility of an enemy wield- 
ing such supernatural thunders, now endeavor- 
ed to win his friendship. He accordingly sent 
another embassy with still richer presents, in- 
viting Cortez to his capital, and assuring him 
of a warm welcome. He entreated him, how- 
ever, not to enter into any alliance with his 
fierce foes the Tlascalans. 

After spending three weeks in the city of 
Tlascala, Cortez again took up his march to- 
ward the capital of Mexico, by the way of the 
great city of Cholula. A hundred thousand 
soldiers, according to the representation of Cor- 
tez, volunteered to accompany him. He, how- 
ever, considered this force as too unwieldy, and 
took but six thousand. The whole population 
of the city escorted the army some distance 





from the gates. For several days they contin- 
ued their march through a beautiful country, 
densely populated, and cultivated like a garden. 

At length they arrived at Cholula. They 
were received with the warmest tokens of cor- 
diality, in a beautiful city, containing one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, with wide, neatly ar- 
ranged streets, and spacious stone houses. The 
more wealthy inhabitants were very gracefully 
dressed ip garments richly embroidered. The 
aspect of luxury, of refinement, of high attain- 
ments in the arts of beauty and of utility, great- 
ly surprised the Spaniards, In a few days, how- 
ever, very striking indications of coldness, sus- 
picion, and hostility were perceived. The faith- 
ful Marina, ever on the watch, detected, as was 
supposed, a terrible conspiracy for the destruc- 
tion of the Spaniards. Cortez, with demoniac 
energy, crushed the attempt. 

He contrived to assemble an enormous multi- 
tude of the Cholulans, with their high dignita- 
ries, in the public square. Atan appointed signal 
every musket and every cannon was discharged 
into their midst, and a shower of arrows and 
javelins pierced their thinly-clad bodies. A 
storm of destruction was swept through the help- 
less throng, which instantly covered the pave- 
ments with the dying and the dead. They were 
taken by surprise, unarmed, without leaders. 
They were surrounded, hemmed in; there was 
no escape. Helpless and frantic, they turned 
in terror and distraction this way and that, but 
the terrible missiles of lead and iron met them 
in every direction, and the slaughter was indis. 
criminate and awful. No quarter was given. 

The mailed cavaliers on horseback rushed 
through the streets, cutting down with their 
dripping sabres, on the right hand and on the 
left, the unarmed and distracted fugitives. The 
Tlascalans, lapping their tongues in blood, re- 
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FIRST VIEW OF THE MEXICAN CAPITAL. 


joiced in the most horrid atrocities perpetrated 
over their ancient foes. The dwellings were 
sacked pitilessly, and the city every where kin- 
died into lame. The women and children were 
seized by the semi-barbarian Tlascalans as pris- 
oners, to grace théir triumph, and to bleed upon 
their altars of human sacrifice. At last, from 
exhaustion, the carnage ceased. The city was re- 
duced to smouldering ruins, and pools of blood 
and mutilated carcasses polluted the streets. 
The wail of the wretched survivors, homeless 
and friendless, rose to the ear of Heaven more 
dismal than the shriek and the moan of death. 
The defense of Cortez is very laconic: 

“Had I not done this to them, they would 
have done the same to me.” 

‘Tis true. Such is war. Accursed be the 
man who unleashes its hell-hounds ! 

This terrible retribution accomplished its end. 
City after city, appalled by the tidings of the mer- 
ciless vengeance of those foes who wielded the 
thunder and the lightning of heaven, and who, 
with the dreadful war-horse, could overtake the 
swiftest foe, sent in to the Spanish camp the 
most humble messages of submission, with ac- 
companying presents to propitiate favor. Mon- 
tezuma trembled in every fibre. Cortez thought 
that the natives were now in a very suitable 
frame of mind for conversion. Public thanks- 
givings were offered to God for the victory he 
had vouchsafed, and mass was celebrated by the 
whole army. The natives were very pliant. They 
offered no resistance while the Spanish soldiers 
tumbled the idols out of their temples, and reared 
in their stead the cross and images ef the Virgin. 

A fortnight had now elapsed, and Cortez re- 
sumed his march. The country through which 
they passed still continued populous, luxuriant, 
and beautiful. They were continually met by 
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embassies from different places, endeavoring to 
propitiate their favor by gifts of gold. Day 
after day they toiled resolutely along, until from 
the height of land they looked down upon the 
majestic, the enchanting valley of Mexico. A 
more perfectly lovely scene has rarely greeted 
human eyes. In the far distance the dim blue 
outline of mountains encircled the almost bound- 
less plain. Forests and rivers, orchards and 
lakes, cultivated fields and beautiful villages, 
adorned the landscape. The magnificent city 
of Mexico was seated, in queenly splendor, 
upon islands in the bosom of a series of lakes, 
more than a hundred miles in length. Innumer- 
able towns, with their white pictureque dwell- 
ings, studded the blue outline of the water. The 
Spaniards all gazed upon the enchanting scene 
with amazement, and many with alarm. They 
saw indications of civilization and power far 
above what they had anticipated. 

Cortez, however, relying upon the efficiency 
of gunpowder and the cross, marched boldly on. 
The love of plunder was a latent motive om- 
nipotent in his soul; and he saw undreamed of 
wealth lavishly spread before him. At every 
step vast crowds met him, and gazed with won- 
der and awe upon his army. The spirit of Mon- 
tezuma was now so crushed, that he sent an 
embassy to Cortez, offering four loads of gold 
for himself, and one for each of his captains, 
and a yearly tribute to the King of Spain, if he 
would turn back. With delight Cortez listened 
to this message. It was an indication of the 
weakness and fear of Montezuma. With more 
eagerness he pressed on his way. 

“ Of what avail,” the unhappy monarch is re- 
ported to have said, “is resistance, when the 
gods have declared themselves against us. Yet 
Imourn most for the old and infirm, the women 
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and children, too feeble to fight or to fly. For 
myself, and the brave men around me, we must 
bare our breasts to the storm, and meet it as 
we may.” 

The Spaniards were now at Amaquemecan. 
They were lodged in large, commodious stone 
buildings, with the hospitality which terror ex- 
torted. After a rest of two days, they resumed 
their march through smiling villages, and wav- 
ing fields of maize, and innumerable flowers, 
which the natives cultivated with almost pas- 
sionate devotion. At last they arrived at Ayot- 
zingo—the Venice of the New World—an im- 

rtant town, built on piles in the waters of 

eChaleo. Gondolas of very tasteful struct- 
ure glided through the liquid streets. After a 
rest of two days, in which the Spaniards re- 
quited the hospitality they had received by 
shooting down in their camp fifteen or twenty 
of the harmless natives, whom they suspected 
as spies, the march was continued along the 
southern shores of Lake Chalco. Clusters of 
towns, embowered in luxuriant foliage, and 
crimson with flowers, fringed the lake. The 
waters were covered with the light boats of the 
inhabitants gliding in every direction. At last 
they came to a dike, five miles long, and where 
but two or three horsemen could ride abreast. 
In the middle of this causeway, which separa- 
ted Lake Chalco from Lake Xochicalco, they 
arrived at the town of Cuitlahuac, which Cortez 
described as the most beautiful he had yet seen. 

As the Spaniards advanced, the throng be- 
came so immense that Cortez was compelled to 
resort to threats of violence to force his way. 
They arrived at Iztapalapan, a city of fifteen 
thousand houses, and embellished with public 
gardens of vast magnitude, blooming with flow- 
ers of every variety of splendor. An aviary 
was filled with birds of gorgeous plumage and 
sweet song. <A vast reservoir of stone contained 





water to irrigate the grounds, and was stored 
with fish. Many of the chiefs of the neighbor- 
ing cities had assembled here to meet Cortez. 
They received him with courtesy, with hospi- 
tality, but with reserve. He was now but a few 
miles from the renowned metropolis of Monte- 
zuma, and the turrets of the lofty temples of 
idolatry glittered in the sunlight before him. 

Another night passed away and another 
morning dawned. It was the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1519. As Cortez approached the city, 
several hundred Aztec chiefs announced that 
Montezuma was advancing to welcome him. 
The glittering train of the Emperor soon ap- 
peared. Crowds, which could not be number- 
ed, thronged the long causeway which led to the 
island city, and the lake was darkened with 
boats. Montezuma was accompanied by the 
highest possible pomp of semi-barbarian eti- 
quette and splendor. He was borne on a pal- 
anquin waving with plumes and glittering with 
gold. As he alighted, obsequious attendants 
spread carpets for his feet. The monarch was 
dressed in imperial robes. The soles of his 
shoes were of gold. Embroidered garments 
gracefully draped his person, decorated with 
pearls and precious stones. A rich head-dress 
of plumes rested upon his ample brow. His 
countenance was serious and pensive in its ex- 
pression. He was tall, well formed, and moved 
with grace and dignity. The Mexican mon- 
arch and the proud Spanish marauder met in 
the studied interchange of all Mexican and 
Castilian courtesies. 

Cortez and his companions were conducted to 
their provided quarters in the imperial city. Cor- 
tez found himself and his army abundantly sup- 
plied with all comforts in a range of large stone 
buildings. With vigilance which never slept 
he immediately fortified his quarters, and plant- 
ed his cannon to sweep every avenue by which 
they could be approached. In the 
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evening he decided to let the as- 
tounded and appalled capital hear 
his voice. Several volleys of ar- 
tillery roared like thunder-peals 
through the streets of the capital, 
while dense volumes of suffocat- 
ing smoke, scarcely moved by the 
tranquil air, settled down over the 
city, All hearts in Tenochtitlan— 
for that was then the name of the 
Mexican capital—were filled with 
dismay. Few slept that night. 
Supernatural beings, with demo- 
niac energies, were in the bosom 
of the proud metropolis of the an- 
cient Aztecs, and the fate of the 
empire was doomed. 

The population of this city was 
probably about five hundred thou- 
sand. The houses of the common 
people were small but comfortable 
cottages, built of reeds or of bricks 
baked in the sun. The dwellings 
of the nobles, lining long, spa- 
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THE MEETING OF CORTEZ AND MONTEZUMA. 


rious, and well-paved streets, were of stone. | was roused by the horrid spectacle of pagan 
They were extensive on the ground-floor, gen- idols polluted with blood, and they immediately 
erally but one story high, and surrounded by | converted one of the halls of their residence 
gardens blooming with flowers. Fountains of | into a Christian chapel. Here the rites of the 
ool water, brought through aqueducts of earth- Roman Catholic Church were introduced, and 
en pipe, played in the court-yards. The police | the whole army of Cortez, with soldierly devo- 
regulations were admirable. A thousand per- | tion, attended mass every day. Good Father 
sons were continually employed in sweeping | Olmedo, with a clouded mind, but with a sin- 
ind watering the streets. So clean were the|cere and devout heart, prayed fervently for 
well-cemented pavements kept, upon which no | God’s blessing upon his frail creatures of every 
hoof had trod until the cavalry of Cortez clat- ‘name and nation. Notwithstanding all delu- 
tered into the city, that “a man could walk,” | sions and all counterfeits, there is such a thing 
says one of the Spaniards, “through the streets | as spiritual Christianity. So far as man can 
with as little danger of soiling his feet as his | judge, Father Olmedo was a Christian. 
hands.” Cortez had now been a week in the capital. 
Day after day was passed in the interchange | He was perplexed what step next to take. He 
of visits, and in the careful examination, by | was treated with such hospitality that there was 
Cortez, of the strength and the resources of the | no possible ground for war. To remain inact- 
city. He, however, never for one moment for- ive, merely receiving hospitality, was accom- 
got his great object of converting the heathen. plishing nothing. It was also to be apprehend- 
He was truly instant, in season and out of sea- | ed that the Mexicans would gradually lose their 
son, in urging his cause. No hour was deemed | fears, and fall upon the invaders with resistless 
inappropriate. But Montezuma manifested no | numbers. In this dilemma the bold Spaniard 
disposition to abandon the cruel idolatry of his resolved to seize the person of Montezuma, who 
fathers. One day the idolatrous monarch led | was regarded by his subjects with almost re- 
the war-girt, blood-stained propagandist into the | ligious adoration, and hold him as a hostage. 
shrine of the great god of Mexico. Three hu- | By the commingling of treachery and force he 
man hearts, just cut from their victims, were | succeeded, and the unhappy monarch found 
smoking and almost palpitating upon the altar. | himself a captive in his own capital, in the in- 





The chapel was stained with human gore. The 
soul of Cortez was roused. Turning to Monte- 
zuma, he exclaimed, 

“How can you, wise and powerful as you are, 
put trust in such a representative of the Devil. 
Let me place here the cross, and the image of 
the blessed Virgin and her Son, and these de- 
testable gods will vanish. 

Montezuma was shocked, and hurried his ir- 
reverent guest away. The zeal of the Spaniards 


trenched camp of the Spaniards. 

He was magnificently imprisoned. A body- 
guard of stern veterans, with all external indica- 
tions of obsequiousness and homage, watched 
him by day and by night. The heart sickens at 
the recital of the outrages inflicted upon this ami- 
able and hospitable prince. Cortez had alleged, 
as a reason for arresting Montezuma, the sense- 
less pretext that two soldiers of the company left 
at Vera Cruz had been waylaid by the natives and 
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slain. The Indian governor in whose province 
the violence had occurred, was sent for by the 
humiliated and powerless monarch. Obedient- 
ly he came, with fifteen chiefs. Cortez doomed 
them all to be burnt alive in the great court of 
the city. He gathered from the public arsenals 
the arrows, javelins, and other martial weapons, 
to form the immense funeral piles. Thus the 
city was disarmed, While these atrocities were 
in progress, Cortez entered the presence of his 
captive, Montezuma, accused him of being an 
accomplice in the death of the Spaniards, and 
pitilessly ordered the manacles of a felon to be 
fastened on his hands and his feet. The cruel 
fires were then kindled. Thousands gazed with 
awe upon the appalling spectacle, and the In- 
dian chieftains, without a remonstrance or a 
groan, were burned to ashes. 

Step after step of violence succeeded, until 
Montezuma was humiliated to the dust. The 
helpless and bewildered monarch was thus com- 
pelled, with tears of anguish rolling down his 
cheeks, to take the oath of allegiance to the 
King of Spain. Cortez then extorted from him, 
as presents to the Spanish monarch, more than 
six millions of dollars in silver and gold. The 
conquest of Mexico seemed achieved. 

Six months had now passed since Cortez had 
landed on the coast. The Governor of Cuba, 
indignant in view of the haughty assumptions 
of Cortez, fitted out a strong expedition to take 
possession of Mexico and bring Cortez home a 
prisoner for punishment. Cortez was informed 
that these, his formidable enemies, had landed 
in the vicinity of Vera Cruz. The indomitable 
Spaniard, leaving Alvarado in command of the 
strongly intrenched camp in the heart of the me- 
tropolis, took seventy picked men and marched 
rapidly and secretly to meet his Spanish foes. 
The journey was long and perilous. He moved 
with great celerity, gathered some recruits by 
the way, fell upon the Spaniards by surprise in 
a midnight attack, in the midst of a black 
careering tempest, took their commander, Nar- 
vaez, sorely wounded, a prisoner; and having 
compelled the whole body to surrender, induced 
them all, by munificent presents and persuasive 
speech, to enlist under his alluring banner. 

But in the flush of this wonderful victory, 
the alarming news reached Cortez that a ter- 
rible insurrection had broken out in the capital ; 
that his troops were besieged and assailed by 
almost resistless numbers, and that several of 
his men were already killed and many wounded. 
Collecting his whole force, now greatly aug- 
mented by the accession of the conquered 
Spaniards with their cavalry and artillery, he 
hastened back from Zempoalla to the rescue 
of his beleaguered camp. He had now, with 
this strangely-acquired reinforcement, about a 
thousand infantry and a hundred cavalry, be- 
sides several thousands of the native allies. 
By forced marches they pressed along. The 
natives, however, in the region through which 
they passed, no longer greeted them with cour- 


The Spaniards arrived at length at the cause- 
way which led to the city. It was a solitude. 
No one was there to welcome or to oppose. 
Fiercely these stern men strode on through the 
now deserted streets, till they entered into the 
encampment of their comrades. 

The insurrection had been excited by a most 
atrocious massacre on the partof Alvarado. He 
suspected, but had no proof, that a conspiracy 
was formed by the Mexican nobles for the ex- 
termination of the invaders. He took occasion, 
while six hundred of the flower of the Mexican 
nobility were assembled in the performance of 
some religious rites, in a totally defenseless 
state, to fall upon them with sword and musket. 
The massacre was horrible. Not one escaped. 
This infamous butchery was too much even for 
the crushed spirit of the natives to endure. 
Notwithstanding all the terror of horses, steel, 
and gunpowder, the city rose to arms. 

Even Cortez was indignant when he heard 
this story from his lieutenant. 

“Your conduct,” he exclaimed, “has been 
that of a madman.” 

Cortez had now, with the efficiency of his 
European weapons of war, truly a formidable 
force. In the stone buildings which protected 
and encircled his encampment he could mar- 
shal in battle array twelve hundred Spaniards 
and eight thousand Tlascalans. But all were 
in danger of perishing from starvation. A 
terrible battle soon ensued. The Mexicans, 
roused by despair, came rushing upon the in- 
vaders in numbers which could not be counted 
Never did mortal men display more bravery than 
these exasperated Mexicans exhibited strug- 
gling for their homes and their rights. But 
the batteries of the Spaniards mowed them 
down like grass before the scythe. The con- 
flict was continued late into the hours of the 
night. The ground was covered with the dead, 
when darkness and exhaustion for a time 
stopped the carnage. 

In the early dawn of the morning the contest 
was renewed, and was continued with the most 
demoniac fury by both parties through the whole 
of another day. The Spaniards fired the city 
wherever they could. And though the walls 
of the houses were mostly of stone, the inflam- 
mable interior and roofs caught the flame, and 
the horrors of conflagration were added to the 
misery and the blood of the conflict. All the 
day long the dreadful battle raged. The streets 
ran red with blood. The natives cheerfully 
sacrificed a hundred of their own lives to take 
that of one of their foes. 

Another night darkened over the blood-stained 
and smouldering city. The Spaniards were 
driven back into their fortress, while the na- 
tives, in continually increasing numbers, sur- 
rounded them, filling the night air with shrieks 
of defiance and rage. Cortez had displayed 
the most extraordinary heroism during the pro- 
tracted strife. His situation now seemed des- 
perate. Though many thousands of the Mexi- 
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THE FALL OF MONTEZUMA, 


eruits flocked in so rapidly that their numbers | 
remained undiminished. Cortez was suffering | 
anguish from a sorely wounded hand. His men 
were utterly exhausted. Large numbers were 
wounded and many slain. The maddened roar 
of countless thousands of the fiercest warriors 
almost deafened the ear, Every moment it | 
was feared that the walls would be scaled, and 
the inundation of maddened foes pour in resist- 
lessly upon them. 

In this extremity Cortez appealed to his 
captive, Montezuma. Cortez was a fearless | 
soldier. He could also stoop to any measures 
of fraud and perfidy. Assuming the tone of 
humanity, deploring the awful carnage which 
had taken place, and affirming his wish to save 
the nation from utter destruction, he, by such 
representations, influenced Montezuma to inter- 
pose. Reluctantly the amiable, beloved, per- 
plexed monarch at last consented. He was 
adored by his people. The morning had again 
dawned. The battle was again renewed with 
increasing fury. No pen can describe the tu- 
mult of this wild war. The yell of countless 
thousands of assailants, the clang of their trum- 
pets and drums, the clash of arms, the rattle of 
musketry, and the roar of artillery presented a 
scene which had never before found a parallel 
ia the New World. 

Suddenly all was hushed as the venerated 
Emperor, dressed in his imperial robes, ap- 
peared upon the wall, and waved his hand to 
command the attention of his people. For a, 
few mements they listened patiently to his ap- | 
peal: But as he plead for the detested Span- 
iards their indignation burst all bounds. One 
ventured to assail him with an exclamation of 
reproach and contempt. It was the signal for 
a universal outbreak of vituperation against the | 








;}and would take no nourishment. 


pusillanimity of the captive King. A shower 
of stones and arrows fell upon him. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of his body-guard of Span- 
iards to protect him with their bucklers, a 
stone struck his temple which brought him 
senseless to the ground, and three javelins 
pierced his flesh. ‘The wounded monarch Was 
conveyed to his apartment, crushed in spirit, 
and utterly broken-hearted. He firmly refused 
to live. He tore the bandages from his wounds 
Silent, and 
brooding over his terrible calamities, he sat the 
picture of dejection and woe for a few days, 
until he died. 

In the mean time the battle was resumed with 
allits fury. All the day long it continued with- 
out intermission. The wretched city was the 
crater of a voleano where a demoniac strife was 
raging. The energies of both parties seemed 
to redouble with despair. At last another night 
spread its vail over the infuriated combatants. 
In the darkest watches of midnight the Span- 
iards made a sortie and set three hundred build- 
ings in flames. The lurid fire, crackling to the 
skies, illumined the tranquil lake, and gleamed 
upon the most distant villages in the vast 
mountain-girdled valley.. The tumult of the 
midnight assault, the shrieks of women and 
children, and the groans of the wounded and 
the dying, blended with the roar of the confla- 
gration. 

Cortez now summoned the chiefs to a parley. 
He stood upon the wall. The beautiful Marina, 
as interpreter, stood at his side. The Mexican 
chiefs were upon the ground before him. The 
inflexible and merciless Spaniard endeavored 
to intimidate them by threats. 

“If you do not immediately submit,” said 
he, “I will lay the whole city in ashes, and 
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every man, woman, and child shall be put to the | 


sword.” 


For two days this terrific strife raged. Sey- 
en canals the Spaniards were thus compelled 


They answered defiantly: ‘‘The bridges are | to bridge. But the natives could present no 
broken down, and you can not escape. You | effectual resistance. The Spaniards advance 
have better weapons of war, but we have great-| sternly over the mutilated bodies of the dying 
er numbers. If we must offer a thousand lives | and of the dead. Still, at the close of this day 
for one, we will continue the battle till you are | the condition of the Spaniards was more des- 


destroyed.” 


Saying this, they gave the signal for attack, | 


perate than ever. 
As the gloom of night again descended, a 


and a storm of arrows and javelins darkened | deeper, heavier gloom rested upon the hearts 


the sky and fell into the beleaguered fortress. 


of all in the Spanish camp. A wailing storm 


Notwithstanding the bold tone assumed by | arose of wind and rain, and nature moaned and 
Cortez the Spaniards were in great dismay. | wept as if in sympathy with the woes of man. 
A mutiny now broke out in the camp. They | An immediate retreat was decided upon. At 


murmured bitterly, and demanded permission 


midnight all were on the march. In the dark- 


to cut their way through their foes and escape | ness and the storm they passed through the war- 
from the city. The extraordinary energies of this | scathed streets of the city without opposition. 


iron fanatic still remained unshaken. Calmly 
he reflected upon his position, examined his 
resources, and formed his plans. 


But when they reached one of the long cause- 
ways, two miles in Jength and but twenty feet 
wide, which connected the island city with the 


He immediately constructed moving forts or | main-land, they found the lake alive with the 


towers to be pushed through the streets on 
wheels, under the protection of which his sol- 
diers could make every bullet accomplish its 
mission, A platform on the top could be let 
down, affording a bridge to the roofs of the 
houses. The army thus commenced its peril- 
ous march through the smoking, gory streets. 
Every inch of the way was contested, The 
advance was slow but resistless, the cannon and 
the musketry sweeping down all obstacles. At 
last they arrived at one of the numerous canals 


: A . The | 
which every where intersected the city, The 


bridge was destroyed, and the deep waters of 
the canal cut off all retreat. Planting the can- 
non so as to keep the natives at bay, every 
available hand was employed in filling the 
chasm with stones and timber torn from the 
ruined city. Still stones, arrows, and javelins 
fell thickly among the workmen. 


fleets of the natives, and the Spaniards were 
assailed on both sides by swarming multitudes 
who, in the fierce and maddened strife, set all 
danger at defiance. War never exhibited a 
more demoniac aspect. There were three 
| chasms in the causeway, broken by the Mexi- 
| cans, which the Spaniards, in the darkness 
|and assailed by innumerable foes, were com- 
| pelled to bridge. The imagination can not 
| compass the horrors of that night. When the 
first gray of the lurid morning dawned, the 
whole length of the causeway was covered with 
the bodies of the slain. The chasms were 
clogged up with the fragments of artillery, bag- 
gage wagons, dead horses, and the corpses of 
Spaniards and natives with features distorted 
by all the hateful passions of the strife. 

A few only had escaped. Nearly all the 
horses, all the plundered gold, all the baggage 














wagons, all the cannon, were either sunk in the 
lake or floating upon its surface, which was 
blackened with the canoes of the Mexicans. 
Not even a musket remained. As Cortez gazed 
upon the feeble band of exhausted, torn, and 
bleeding soldiers which now alone remained to 
him, even his stern heart was moved, and he 
sat down and wept bitterly. Is it revenge which 
leads us to rejoice that some drops of retributive 
woe were wrung from the heart of that guilty 
conqueror? He had overwhelmed a benighted 
nation with misery. Such a crime must not go 
unpunished. There is a day of final judgment. 

But this was no time for tears. By night 
and by day the discomfited and imperiled Span- 
iards continued their long and precipitate re- 
treat toward the sea-shore. They were often 
assailed; but with their few remaining horses, 
their steel swords, and the mental energies 
which European civilization confers, they beat 
off their assailants, and continued their flight. 
Cortez, who promptly recovered from his mo- 
mentary weakness, manifested the utmost se- 
reneness and imperturbability of spirit, shared 
every hardship of the soldiers, and maintained 
their confidence in him by surpassing all in the 
gallantry and the magnanimity of his courage. 
Exhausted and wounded as they were, it re- 
quired the toilsome march of a week to reach 
the mountain summits which encircle the great 
valley of Mexico. 

Upon the other side of the ridge innumerable 
warriors had gathered from all the provinces to 
cut off the retreat. From an eminence the ap- 


palling spectacle suddenly burst upon the re- 
treating Spaniards of a boundless, living ocean 
of armed men, with its crested billows of gleam- 
ing helmets and waving plumes. Even the heart 


of Cortez sank within him. It seemed certain 
that his, last hour was now tolled. There was 
no possible hope but in the energies of utter de- 
spair. Cortez harangued his troops as angels 
of mercy, who might surely depend, in their 
holy mission against the heathen, on Divine 
protection. He succeeded, as usual, in rousing 
all their religious enthusiasm. Plunging upon 
the enemy in solid column, they cut their way 
through the dense, tumultuous, extended mass, 
as the steamer plows through opposing billows. 
The marvelous incidents of the fight would occu- 
py pages. The Spanish historians record that the 
native army was two hundred thousand strong, 
and that twenty thousand fell on that bloody 
field. Though this is, of course, an exaggera- 
tion, it gives one an idea of the appearance of 
the multitude and of .the carnage. At last 
Cortez arrived in the territory of his friendly 
allies, the Tlascalans. He was received with 
the utmost kindness, and was now safe from 
pursuit. 

His followers were extremely anxious to re- 
turn to Vera Cruz, send a vessel to Cuba for 
some transports, and abandon the enterprise. 
But this indomitable warrior, while lying upon 
the bed in’a raging fever, while a surgeon was 
cutting off three of his mutilated and inflamed 








fingers, and raising a portion of the bone of his 
skull, which had been splintered by the club of 
a native, was forming his plans to return to 
Mexico and reconquer what he had lost. 

“T can not believe,” he wrote to the Emper- 
or, Charles V., “that the good and merciful 
God will thus suffer his cause to perish among 
the heathen.” 

Upon the death of Montezuma the crown of 
Mexico passed to his more warlike brother, 
Cuitlahua. He immediately, with great vigor, 
fortified the city anew, and recruited and drill- 
ed his armies, now familiar with the weapons of 
European warfare. He sent an embassy to the 
Tlascalans to incite them to rise against the de- 
feated Spaniards, the common enemy of the 
whole Indian race. Cortez succeeded in in- 
ducing them to reject the proffered alliance of 
their ancient foes. He also succeeded in fo- 
menting war among some of the rival provinces, 
and in thus turning the arms of the natives 
against each other. 

He established his head-quarters at Tepeaca. 
The Spaniards, among other woes, had intro- 
duced the small-pox into Mexico. The terrible 
scourge now swept like a blast of destruction 
through the land. The natives perished by 
thousands. Many cities and villages were al- 
most depopulated. It reached the Mexican 
capital, and the Emperor Cuitlahua fell a vic- 
tim. Recruits soon arrived at the Spanish camp 
from Vera Cruz, with twenty horses and an 
abundant supply of arms and ammunition. With 
indefatigable diligence Cortez prepared for a 
new campaign. Five months had passed since 
the disasters of the Dismal Night, as the Span- 
iards ever called the midnight strife upon the 
causeway of the city of Mexico. 

It was now December. Cortez, with a new 
army, well appointed and disciplined, with the 
hardy valor of the natives, guided by the skill of 
the Spaniards, commenced again his march for 
the conquest of Mexico. Guatemozin was now 
the monarch, a bold, energetic young man, of 
twenty-five years of age. The army of Cortez 
consisted of six hundred Spaniards, many of 
whom had recently arrived from Cuba, He 
had also nine cannon. The allied army of the 
natives marching under his banner was esti- 
mated at over one hundred thousand. In an 
address to the army, Cortez exhorted the Span- 
iards to punish the rebels. He also declared that 
it was his great object to promote the glory of 
God by converting the heathen to the cross of 
Christ. Prayer was offered, mass was cele- 
brated, and the army recommenced its crusade. 
Day after day they pressed unimpeded on, till 
again they surmounted the heights which com- 
manded the magnificent valley. Like an ava- 
lanche the combined host of Europeans and 
Tlastalans poured down upon the valley where 
the doomed city reposed. 

A series of scenes of horror ensued, at the 
recital of which the heart sickens. Battle suc- 
ceeded battle. Cities and villages were sacked 
and burned, and the soil and the rivers were red 
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THE CAPTURE OF GUATEMOZILN. 


with blood. But no valor on the part of the 
natives could resist the demoniac energy of the 
invaders. They arrived upon the shores of the 
lake before the capital. Cortez soon obtained 
possession of Tezcuco, the second city of the 
empire, about twenty miles from the metropo- 
lis. Here he fortified himself, and commenced 
the construction of boats to transport his troops 
to the island city. Three months were spent 
in this work and in ravaging pitilessly the ad- 
jacent country. His arms were every where 
triumphant, and city after city became obse- 
quious to his will. The siege of the capital en- 
sued, with daily sanguinary assaults. The valor 
which the Mexicans displayed extorted the 
praise even of their foes. 

For more than a month this incessant war- 
fare was continued, and the Spaniards were 
every where thwarted by the devoted defenders 
of their own firesides. Cortez at last resolved 
upon a general assault. It was fiercely urged, 
but entirely unsuccessful. The Spaniards were 
driven back with great slaughter, and forty of 
their number were made prisoners, to be offered 
in bloody sacrifice to the heathen gods. This 
victory was celebrated at midnight in the city 
by the natives, with all the accompaniments of 
barbaric clangor. 

The army of Cortez was now augmented to a 
hundred and fifty thousand, as the conquered 
cities had been compelled to furnish him with 
troops. Sternly he pressed the siege. Day 
after day he drew nearer. One obstacle after 
another was surmounted by military science 
and the terrible energy of his batteries. Gua- 
temozin nobly rejected every overture for peace, 
resolved to perish, if perish he must, be- 
neath the ruins of the monarchy. Famine be- 


forced his advance along the causeways. He 
got possession of a portion of the city, and lev- 
eled it with the ground. Every inch was dis- 
puted, and an incessant battle raged. At length 
Cortez had three-fourths of the city reduced to 
ashes. The Mexicans now decided that their 
revered Emperor Guatemozin should endeavor 
to escape in a boat and rouse the distant prov- 
inces. The unfortunate monarch was captured 
in the attempt. When led into the presence 
of Cortez he said, proudly, 

“T have fought as became a king. 
defended my people to the last. Nothing re- 
mains but to die. Plunge this dagger into my 
bosom, and end a life which is henceforth use- 
less.” 

The Emperor being a captive, the resistance 
of the Mexicans instantly ceased. Thus term- 
inated this memorable and atrocious siege of 
seventy-five days of incessant battle. But the 
avarice of the Spaniards encountered a sad dis- 
appointment. Guatemozin had cast all the treas- 
ures of the capital into the lake. Cortez cele- 
brated his awful victory with thanksgivings and 
masses. The terrible tidings of the fall of the 
capital and of the captivity of the monarch 
spread rapidly through the empire, and all the 
provinces hastened to give in their submission 
to the conqueror. To,the eternal disgrace of 
Cortez, he allowed the monarch who had so 
nobly defended his people, and also his chief 
favorite, to be put to the torture, that he might 
wring from them the confession of hidden treas- 
ures. With invincible fortitade Guatemozin en- 
dured the torment; and when the chief who was 
suffering at his side groaned in agony, and turn- 
ed an imploring look to his sovereign, Guate- 
mozin replied, “Am I, then, reposing — a 


I have 





gan to consume the city. Gradually Cortez 





bed of flowers ?” 
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By such deeds of infamy the inhabitants of 
Mexico were robbed of their independence and 
ef their country. For three hundred years the 
enslaved natives continued under the yoke of 
their conquerors. The idols of Mexico gave 
place to the idols of Rome. Three hundred 
years have passed away. ‘The government of 
Spain and the religion of Spain have cursed the 
land. Mexico has made no progress. From 
all these dark storms of war and misery we can 
as yet see but little good which the providence 
of God has evolved. It is true that human sac- 
rifices have ceased, but Mexico is still a land of 
darkness, ignorance, and crime. The curse has 
also fallen upon Spain and upon all her posses- 
sions. Is it thus that national sins are pun- 
ished? 





REMEMBRANCES OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
BY T. B. THORPE, 

HE excitement that prevailed in Europe as 

the first-fruits of the diseovery of America 
manifested themselves, can at this day be but 
dimly realized. The riches that seemed inex- 
haustible, the grandeur, the mystery, the strange 
people of the new continent inhabiting it, affect- 
ed the imaginations of every class of society— 
the mind of the civilized world was suddenly 
startled into wild wakefulness at the prospect 
of a future which had no apparent limits in its 
promises*of wealth, and in the traditions of the 
past no precedents for its unfolding magnifi- 
cence. The man, however, who led the way 
sprung from obscurity ; he had no patent of no- 
bility from the existing sovereigns, and imperial 
as were admitted to be his triumphs, they were 
but grudgingly acknowledged, and were finally 
repaid by neglect and disgrace. Cortez and 
Pizarro, who followed Columbus in the path of 
glory, were also “adventurers,” and depended 
upon their genius alone for their success. When 
De Soto, therefore, announced his proposed ex- 
pedition to Florida, his enormous wealth, his 
known valor and prudence, his high standing 
with Charles the Fifth, and his acknowledged 
connection with the aristocracy of the country, 
gave a personal interest to his expedition in 
circles not before affected. 

Armed with vice-regal power, De Soto estab- 
lished a court at Seville, which, for splendor and 
the number of its attendants, rivaled that of the 
Emperor. Men of all conditions of life—many 
of noble birth and good estate—enrolled them- 
selves as his followers. Houses and vineyards, 
gardens of olive-trees, and land devoted to till- 
age, were sacrificed in order to obtain military 
equipments. Portuguese hidalgoes, famed for 
brilliant exploits in the wars with the Moors, 
volunteered their services. The port of San 
Lucca of Barrameda was crowded by those who 
wished to embark in the enterprise. A whole 
year being consumed in preparations for depart- 
ure, gach day was distinguished by a tourna- 
ment, or some costly celebration, such as had 
never before been witnessed inthe land. Spain, 
with the prolonged entertainment, became 





“Florida mad,” and, forgetting what had already 
been accomplished, indulged in dreams of new 
discoveries under the lead of the “ munificent 
Adelantado” that would sink into insignificance 
the already realized glories of Mexico and Peru. 

De Soto remained some months in Cuba, 
where he assumed the reins of government, and 
indulged his followers in enacting over again 
the showy spectacles which had preceded his 
departure from Seville. At last, amidst salvoes 
of artillery, the waving of plumes, and a lavish 
display of the gorgeous ceremonies of his church, 
he departed for the “promised land.” From 
this time forward his history becomes one of 
melancholy interest, his life a display of fruit- 
less bravery, joined with a courage that met 
with no adequate reward. 

In his wanderings De Soto finally reached 
the banks of the Mississippi, and this seems 
to have been his last appearance surrounded 
by the peaceful possession of the pomp and 
circumstance of a Spanish cavalier. Unsuc- 
cessful as had been his enterprise, up to this 
moment he had never indulged the idea of 
failure. Stories of the existence of great cities 
and of untold treasures, somewhere in the wil- 
derness, still allured him on, and these reports 
were always confirmed by the natives imme- 
diately around him, in order to hasten his de- 
parture from their midst. As the broad, un- 
broken river, “ more than a mile wide, and fill- 
ed with floating trees,” rolled in silent grandeur 
before his astonished eyes, he seemed to feel 
the mysterious influence of an important cul- 
minating era in his history. In the presence of 
thousands of gayly-dressed natives, attracted by 
curiosity, and for the time inspired by fear, he 
commemorated the event by the firing of can- 
non, the rejoicing of his followers, the erection 
of a gigantic cross, and the celebration of high 
mass by the attendant priests—a proper hallow- 
ing by Christianity of the flood-tides that drain 
the most remarkable and richest valley of the 
world. The exploration of the country west- 
ward of the Mississippi only increased De Soto’s 
misfortunes. After wandering for more than a 
year among interminable swamps, his followers 
thinned by disease and the weapons of an unre- 
lenting foe, when again he reached the shores of 
the river his body was weakened by fever, and his 
great soul overcome with hopeless melancholy. 

Some rude brigantines were constructed, in 
which De Soto and the remnant of his follow- 
ers launched themselves on their way to the 
South. The deep mists of the river enveloped 
them as in a shroud, the overhanging moss of 
the trees waved as funeral palls, and the genial 
sunshine only lighted the way for the missiles 
of an exasperated and now triumphant foe. The 
hero despaired and died; and where the dark 
Red River mingles its “ bloody-looking” waters 
with those of the Mississippi—where all was 
desolation and death—his body, amidst silence 
and tears, was consigned to its last resting. 
place, and the mighty river became at once his 
glory and his grave. 
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One hundred and thirty years elapsed be- 
fore any farther attempt was made by Euro- 
peans to explore the river. Under the auspices 
of France, Father Marquette, a missionary 
among the Indians, and M. Joliet, an intelli- 
gent fur-trader residing at Quebec, accomplish- 
ed, to some extent, the important undertaking. 
When these adventurous travelers arrived at the 
high ridge of land which separated the waters 
of the north from those which flow toward the 
tropics, their Indian guides refused to go any 


farther, and endeavored to dissuade the party 
“from presuming on a perilous voyage among 
unknown and cruel nations, where they would 
encounter the hideous monsters which inhabit- 
ed the great river, and which, rising from the 
boiling waves, swallowed all who ventured upon 


the treacherous surface.” The party proceed- 
ed, however, eleven hundred miles below the 
mouth of the Wisconsin without meeting with 
any startling incident. ‘Then it was that the 
difficulties of the voyage increased; the weather 
became intensely hot, and the insects which 
filled the air made life almost insupportable. 
Deciding to go no farther, and deeming their 
mission accomplished, the voyagers retraced 
their way homeward, and after many weeks of 
hard labor against the strong current, they 
reached the mouth of the Illinois River in 
safety. Finding that this gentle stream afford- 
ed a direct and easy route to the great lakes, 
the travelers soon reached their homes. The 
information gained by the self-sacrificing cour- 
age of these men filled New France with re- 
joicing. It was believed that the long-desired 
route to China had been discovered. 

Five years later, Monsieur La Salle, a native 
of Normandy, and one of the most remarkable 
and most unfortunate men of his age, by de- 
scending the Mississippi from the Falls of St. 
Anthony to the Gulf of Mexico, completed the 
imperfect discoveries of De Soto and Marquette. 
The river, at its mouth, instead of possessing 





a channel proportionate to its extent and mag- 
nitude, pours its contributions to the ocean 
through three principal outlets and a great 
number of natural canals, all of which are, to 
the inexperienced eye, lost in the vast expanse 
of the Mexican Gulf. Approaching them from 
the sea, you first become aware of their vicinity 
by the appearance of floating trees, omthe more 
strange phenomenon of vast bodies of fresh but 
turbid water, rolling unmingled with the green 
salt waves. La Salle, after a fruitless search 
of several wecks, missed these outlets altogeth- 
er; and his colony, intended for Louisiana, es- 
tablished itself in ‘Texas. 

De Iberville was the first white man who ever 
entered “these passes” from the sea, and he 
was loth to believe that the almost indistin- 
guishable lines of coast were all that indicated 
that he was on the bosom of the mighty river 
of the West. Ascending, however, the firmer 
banks began to develop themselves; gigantic 
trees cast their dark and impenetrable shades 
over the landscape, and the native inhabitants 
appeared to greet his arrival among their sol- 
itary abodes. A new era of civilization on this 
continent was now inaugurated, and the inci- 
dents following, though stripped of the charms 
of mystery, receive the higher interest arising 
from witnessing, in forest wastes, the rapid de- 
velopment of the highest civilization. 

The details of the struggles between the 
French and English for the possession of the 
country drained by the Mississippi, are among 
the most thrilling chapters of our early history. 
“ Braddock’s defeat” was the last of the many 
signal victories which the French obtained in 
the contest ; a series of triumphs then ensued to 
the British arms, which resulted in the military 
possession of the head-waters of the Ohio, a 
precursor of other victories which ended by the 
official acknowledgment by France of her loss 
of empire in America. Then followed the War 
of “Independence ;” and, lastly, a complete tri- 
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THE MISSISSIPPI AT LOW WATER. 


umph over the hostile aboriginal population of | 
the North and West, and for the first time were 
the pioneers from the Atlantic States ena- 
bled to quietly establish themselves in the rich 
valley of the Ohio and her tributary streams. 
From this time forward the Mississippi River be- 
came a subject of constantly-increasing inter- | 
est, The vast country it drains, the rapid in- 
flux of population into its fertile valleys, the | 
wonderful enterprise of the people, the devel- 
opment of wealth, the triumphs of steam, the | 
progress of empire, have had no precedents in 
the past, and there can be nothing to equal it 
in the future. 
The interest excited by the Mississippi con- | 
sists not in attractive scenery visible to the eye 
at any given point, but in the thoughts it sug- | 
gests: for the most stolid mind is impressed, if | 
it but even dimly comprehends the extent of 
this great aorta of a mighty continent, affording 
internal navigation for thirteen States and Terri- 
tories—a more extensive line of coast to our 
empire than the Atlantic itself, and far surpass- | 
ing that ocean in the number of its ports and 
the value of its commerce. It has been esti- 


| 


mated that the commerce of the Mississippi ont- 
let, both ways, is equal to three hundred millions ; 
and the commerce of the lakes, west of Buffalo, 
is two hundred millions. The value of the eom- 
merce carried on in Western steamboats can not 


| be less than five hundred millions! This in- 


eludes more than one thousand steamers, trav- 
ersing a distance of fully thirty thousand miles 
upon the waters of our great rivers and inland 
lakes. 

In natural objects the Mississippi differs from 


| other rivers, more particularly in the extent of its 


spring floods, its friable banks, primitive forests, 
its floating trees, its “snags,” and its “sawyers.” 
At low water, the voyager perceives the stream 
comparatively narrow and confined within high 
banks. If inexperienced, he can searcely real- 
ize that possibly in a few weeks or days, the en- 
tire appearance of the country will be changed, 
that the bed of the river will be full and over- 


| flowing, and that houses and plantations, in- 


stead of being upon a high bluff, are literally 
below the usual level of the river, and but for the 
artificial protection of levees, would be entire- 
ly submerged. Untold acres of rich land, form. 
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ing the banks, annually cave into the stream, 
anloosing thousands of forest trees, which are, 
by this means, drifted from the cold regions of 
the north, to decay prematurely beneath a trop- 
ical sun. 

The majority of these forest giants, however, 
accumulate on sand-bars, and in the “short 
bends,” fasten by their roots and limbs to shal- 
low places, and are soon wholly, or in part, 
covered by the constant deposit—creating in a 
single year new-born islands, and turning swamp 
into high land. Others, again, will firmly fasten 
themselves in the deep channel, with their trunks 
pointing up-stream, and then shedding their 
more delicate limbs, they present the long, for- 
midable shafts, known as “snags” in Mississippi 
navigation. Other trees, again, will fasten them- 
selves in the current with their trunks down 
stream. ‘The ever-rolling tide will force them 
under, until the tension of the bending roots 
overcomes the pressure, and they will slowly ap- 
pear in sight, shake their drifting limbs, and 
then disappear for awhile in the depths belowe— 
such is the dreaded “sawyer.” These last-de- 

, scribed obstructions were the terror of the early 
boatmen of the Mississippi—the Scylla and 
Charybdis of its early navigation. 
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Among other physical peculiarities is pre- 
sented the singular phenomenon of a mighty 
river, as you approach its termination, gradual- 
ly narrowing within its banks. Soon after you 
pass New Orleans, the soil begins to grow less 
firm, and the depth of the river continues to 
diminish all the way to the sea; in the progress 
of a hundred miles it becomes lost in the low 
marshes, and all vegetation, except long rank 
grass, disappears. Here the current, without 
any visible reason, divides into three “ passes” — 
almost undistinguishable channels, which cut 
through the accumulated deposit, the half-form- 
ed soil, and reach out into the Gulf. The depth 
of water in these outlets, unfortunately for the 
purposes of commerce, is never great, and con- 
stantly varies under the influence of wind and 
storm. 

A vessel, many years ago, was built at Pitts- 
burg, and from that town cleared for Leghorn. 
When she arrived at her place of destination, 
the captain produced his papers before the cus- 
tom-house officer, who would not credit them, 
observing, that he was well acquainted with the 
name of every shipping port—that no such 
place as Pittsburg existed, and that the vessel 
must be confiscated. The American, not at all 
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abashed, laid before the unbelieving receiver 
of customs a map of the United States, and 
directing the attention of the functionary to the 
Gulf of Mexico, pointed out the Belize, and | 
then carried his finger a thousand miles up the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Ohio—then pro- 
ceeding up the last-named river another thou- 
sand miles, he reached the port whence his vessel 
cleared. The astonished Italian, in his amaze- | 
ment, devoutly crossed himself, and could have 
been but little less surprised had the skipper | 
kept on with his “inland navigation” until he | 
reached the north pole itself. He did not know | 
that his fellow-countryman, Columbus, “had 
discovered so much.” 

Two classes of people originally crowded into | 
the virgin fields of the West. Marietta, the first 
permanent settlement on the Ohio, was—char- 
acteristically of those times—made up entirely | 
of renowned men of the Revolution: officers | 
and soldiers, who, at the close of seven years’ 
privation and suffering, found themselves turned | 
loose upon the world, their private fortunes | 
ruined, themselves estranged from their early 
and perhaps desolate homes, and to them all | 
profitable occupation gone. Such men pro- | 





jected cities, opened farms, and laid wide and | 
strong the foundation of future empire. 

There was another class to whom the excite- 
ment of the “war-path” was a necessity, as it 
was difficult for these rude yet brave men to 
control themselves so as to perform their allot- 
ment of the rough and confining labors of a 


frontier life. A place, however, was unexpect- 
edly prepared for them, which required all their 
energy of character to fill, and which blended 
most happily the labors of civilization with those 
of the scout and hunter. 

The surplus of the rich lands of the West 
found an active demand, not only at the head- 
waters of the Ohio, but also among the rich set- 
tlements of Florida and Louisiana. A race of 
gigantic men was required to guide in safety, 
against a swift-running current, the rude craft 





laden with rich stores through a perilous voy- 
age of fifteen hundred miles, avoiding whirl- 
pools, “snags,” and “ sawyers,” and exposed to 
hostile conflict with the savage foe. The de- 
mand was supplied by the wild spirits we have 
alluded to, and thus originated the keel-boat- 
men of the Mississippi—men more remarkable 
than any other that ever lived, and whose ex- 
aggerations, physical and mental, have given 
rise to the most genuine originality we can 
claim as American character. 

The keel-boat was long and narrow, sharp at 
the bow and stern, and of light draft. From 
fifteen to twenty “hands” were required to 
propel it along. The crew, divided equally on 
each side, took their places upon the “ walking- 
boards,” extending along the whole length of 
the craft, and, setting one end of their pole in 
the bottom of the river, the other was brought 
to the shoulder, and with body bent forward, 
they walked the boat against the formidable 
current. 

It is not strange that the keel-boatmen, al- 
ways exercising in the open air, without an 
idea of the dependence of the laborer in their 
minds, armed constantly with the deadly rifle, 
and feeling assured that their strong arms and 
sure aim would any where gain them a liveli- 
hood, should have become, physically, the most 
powerful of men, and that their minds, often 
naturally of the highest order, should have elab- 
orated ideas singularly characteristic of the ex- 
traordinary scenes and associations with which 
they were surrounded. Their professional pride 
was in ascending “rapids.” This effort of hu- 
man strength to overcome natural obstacles was 
considered by them worthy of their steel. The 
slightest error exposed the craft to be thrown 
across the current, or to be brought sideways in 
contact with rocks or other obstructions, which 
would inevitably destroy it. The hero vaunted 
“that his boat never swung in the swift current, 
and never backed from a “shute !” 

Their chief amusements were “rough frolics,” 
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dancing, fiddling, and fist-fights. The incredi- 
ble strength of their pectoral muscles, growing 
out of their peculiar labor and manner of life, 
made fights with them a direful necessity—it was 
an appetite, and, like pressing hunger, had to be 
appeased. ‘The keel-boatman who boasted that 
he had never been whipped, stood upon a dan- 
gerous eminence, for every aspirant for fame 
was bound to dispute his claim to such distinc- 
tion. Occasionally, at some temporary landing- 
place, a number accidentally came together for 
a night. From the extreme labors of the day, 
possibly quietness reigned in “the camp,” when, 
unexpectedly, the repose would be disturbed by 
some restless fellow crowing forth a defiance 
in the manner of a game-cock; then, spring- 
ing into some conspicuous place, and rolling up 
his sleeves, he would utter his challenge as fol- 
lows : 

“Tm from the Lightning Forks of Roaring 
River. I’m all man, save what is wild cat and 
extra lightning. I’m as hard to run against as 
a cypress snag—I never back water. Look at 
me—a small specimen—harmless as an angle- 
worm—a remote circumstance—a mere year- 
ling. Cock-a-doodle-doo! I did hold down a 
bufferlo bull, and tar off his scalp with my teeth, 
but I can’t do it now—I’m too powerful weak, 
I am.” 

By this time those within hearing would 
spring to their feet, and, like the war-horse 
that smells the battle afar off, inflate their nos- 
trils with expectation. The challenger goes 
on: 

“Tm the man that, single-handed, towed the 
broadhorn over a sand-bar—the identical infant 
who girdled a hickory by smiling at the bark, 
and if any one denies it, let him make his will 
and pay the expenses of a funeral. I’m the 
genuine article, tough as bull’s hide, keen as a 
rifle. I can out-swim, out-swar, out-jump, out- 
drink, and keep soberer than any man at Cat- 
fish Bend. I'm painfully ferochus—I’m spiling 
for some one to whip me—if there’s a creeter 
in this diggin’ that wants to be disappointed in 
trying to do it, let him yell—whoop-hurra !” 

Rifle-shooting they brought to perfection— 
their deadly aim told terribly at the battle of 
New Orleans. As hunters, the weapon had 
been their companion, and they never parted 
with it in their new vocation. While working 
at the oar or pole, it was always within reach, 
and if a deer unexpectedly appeared on the 
banks, or a migratory bear breasted the waves, 
it was stricken down with unerring aim. 

-By an imperative law among themselves, 
they were idlers on shore, where their chief amuse- 
ment was shooting at a mark, or playing severe 
practical jokes upon each other. They would, 
with the rifle-ball, and at long distances, cut the 
pipe out of the hat-band of a fellow-boatman, 
or unexpectedly upset a cup of whisky that 
might, at “lunch-time,” be for the moment rest- 
ing on some one’s knee. A negro, exciting the 
ire of one of these men, he at the distance of a 
hundred yards, with a rifle-ball, cut off the 


offender's heel, and did this without a thought 
that the object of his indignation could be more 
seriously damaged by an unsteady aim. 

Cutting off a wild turkey’s head with a rifle- 
ball at a hundred yards’ distance, while the bird 
was in full flight, was not looked upon as an ex- 
traordinary feat. At nightfall, they would snuff 
candles at fifty paces, and do it without extin- 
guishing the light. Many of these extraordi- 
nary men became so expert and cool, that in the 
heat of battle they would announce the place 
on their enemy they intended to hit, and sub- 
sequent examination would prove the certainty 
of their aim. “ Driving the nail,” however, was 
their most favorite amusement. This consisted 
in sinking a nail two-thirds of its length in the 
centre of a target, and then at forty paces, with 
a rifle-ball, driving it home to the head. 

If they quarreled among themselves, and 
then made friends, their test that they bore no 
malice, was to shoot some small object from 
each other’s heads. Mike Fink, the best shot 
of all keel-boatmen, lost his life in one of these 
strange trials of friendship. He had a difficulty 
with one of his companions, made friends, and 
agreed to the usual ceremony to show that he 
bore no ill-will. The man put an apple upon 
his head, placed himself at the proper distance— 
Mike fired, and hit, not the inanimate object, 
but the man, who fell to the ground, apparently 
dead. Standing by was a brother of this vic- 
tim either of treachery or hazard, and in an 
instant of anger he shot Mike through the 
heart. In a few moments the supposed dead 
man, without a wound, recovered his feet. Mike 
had, evidently from mere wantoness, displaced 
the apple by shooting between it and the skull, 
in the same way that he would have barked a 
squirrel from the limb of atree. ‘The joke, un- 
fortunately, cost the renowned Mike Fink his 
life. 

The glorious point upon the Mississippi for 
the gathering of the boatmen was “ Natchez- 
under-the-Hill.” It was at this landing that 
the best market was found for the products of 
the “upper country,” and oftentimes there ac- 
cumulated a mass of richly-laden boats, ex- 
tending for miles along the shore. The peace- 
able inhabitants residing on “the bluff” ofttimes 
looked down with terror upon the wild bands of 
powerful men, who, having reached the termin- 
us of their journey, were “ paid off,” and left 
without restraint to indulge their caprices in 
every form of reckless “rowdyism.” Generally, 
they expended their animal prowess among 
themselves, but they would occasionally break 
through the acknowledged boundaries of their 
own district, and carry the devoted city, so 
beautifully situated, by storm. Taking posses- 
sion of the streets, with equal impunity they 
rode over the law and every physical obstruc- 
tion; rare, indeed, was it that the police could : 
make any headway against these mighty men. 
Having gratified their humors, drank up, or 
otherwise destroyed, all the whisky in their 





reach, with yells and war-whoops, that fairly 
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wakened the aborigines sleeping beneath the 
walls of Fort Rosalie, they would retreat down 
the winding road that leads to the plateau 
“under the hill,” most likely to meet with a 
number of their own set and engage in a pitched 
battle, the Herculean force of which finds no 
parallel, except in Homer’s descriptions of the 
fabulous collisions between the gods. 

False, indeed, would be the supposition that 
these men, lawless as they were, possessed a 
single trait of character in common with the 
law-defying wretches of our crowded cities. 
They committed, it is true, great excesses in 
villages where their voyages terminated, and 
when large numbers of them were assembled 








way through the Indian nation, in due time he 
reached his home in “Old Kaintuck.” 

Months rolled on, and the time of trial ap- 
proached. As a matter of course, the proba- 
bilities of M‘Coy’s return were discussed. The 
public had doubts—-the Colonel had not heard 
from him since his departure. The morning 
of the appointed day arrived, but the prisoner 
did not present himself. The attending crowd 
and the people of the town became excited— 
all except the Colonel despaired—evening was 
moving on apace—the court was on the point 


| of adjourning, when a distant huzza was heard; 
|it was borne on the wings of the wind, and 


echoed along, each moment growing louder and 


together. If they defied the law it was not be- ‘louder. Finally the exulting cry was caught 


cause it was irksome, but because they never 
felt its restraints. They had their own laws, 
which they implicitly obeyed. With them “fair 
play was a jewel.” If the crew of a rival boat 
was to be attacked, only an equal number was 
detached for the service; if the intruders were 
worsted, no one interfered for their relief. 
Whatever was placed in their care for trans- 
portation was sacred, and would be defended 
from harm, if necessary, at the sacrifice of life. 
They would, from mere recklessness, pilfer the 
outbuildings of a farm-house, yet they could be 
intrusted with uncounted sums of money, and 
if any thing in their possession became dam- 
aged or lost, they made restitution to the last 
farthing. In difficulties between persons, they 
invariably espoused the cause of the weaker 
party, and took up the quarrels of the aged, 
whether in the right or wrong. 

As an illustration of their rude code of honor, 
is remembered the story of “ Bill M‘Coy.” He 
was a master-spirit, and had successfully dis- 
puted for championship upon almost every fa- 
mous sand-bar visible at low-water. In a terrible 
row, where blood had been spilled and a dark 
crime committed, Bill was involved. Moment- 
arily off his guard, he fell into the clutches of the 
law. The community was excited—a victim was 
demanded to appease the oft-insulted majesty of 
justice. Brought before one of the courts hold- 
ing at Natchez, then just closing its session for 
the summer vacation, he was fully committed, 
and nothing but the procurement of enormous 
bail would keep him from sweltering through 
the long months of summer in durance vile. It 
was apparently useless for him to expect any 
one to go upon his bond ; he appealed, however, 
to those present, dwelt upon the horrors, to him 
more especially, of a long imprisonment, and 
solemnly asseverated that he would present him- 
self at the time appointed for trial. At the last 
moment, Colonel W——, a wealthy, and on the 
whole rather a cautious citizen, came to the 
rescue, and agreed to pay ten thousand dollars 
if M‘Coy did not present himself to stand his 
trial. It was in vain that the Colonel’s friends 
tried to persuade him not to take the responsi- 
bility, even “the Court’s” suggestion to let the 
matter alone was unheeded. M‘Coy was re- 
leased—shouldering bis rifle, and threading his 





| up by the hangers-on about the seat of justice. 
| Another moment and M‘Coy—his beard long 


and matted, his hands torn to pieces, his eyes 
haggard, and sun-burnt to a degree that was 
painful to behold—rushed into the court-room, 
and from sheer exhaustion fell prostrate upon 
the floor. 

Old Colonel W—— embraced him as he would 
have done a long-lost brother, and eyes unused 
to tears filled to overflowing when M‘Coy re- 
lated his simple tale. Starting from Louisville 
as “a hand on a boat,” he found in a few days 
that, owing to the low stage of water in the 
river and other unexpected delays, it was im- 
possible for him to reach Natchez at the ap- 
pointed time by such a mode of conveyance. 
No other ordinary conveyance, in those early 
days, presented itself. Not to be thwarted, he 
abandoned “the flat,” and, with his own hands, 
shaped a canoe out of the trunk of a fallen 
tree. He had rowed and paddled, almost with- 
out cessation, thirteen hundred miles, and had 
thus redeemed his promise almost at the ex- 
pense of his life. His trial in its progress be- 
came a mere form; his chivalrous conduct and 
the want of any positive testimony won for him 
a verdict of not guilty, even before it was an- 
nounced by the jury or affirmed by the judge. 

An old resident upon the banks of the lower 
Mississippi relates an incident strikingly char- 
acteristic of the early times. On one occasion, 
when quite a young man, he was sitting upon 
the gallery of his house looking out upon the 
wide expanse of the river. In the far distance 
was seen, lazily moving with the current, a boat, 
upon the deck of which was dimly discernible 
two or three men and a number of women ard 
children, evidently a family of emigrants. While 
he was mechanically gazing, he observed a rude 
fellow, just in front of him on the shore, en- 
deavoring, by a series of ridiculous and indecent 
antics, to attract the attention of the persons on 
the boat. The effort was quite successful, as 
one of the men shook his fist threateningly, as 
an evidence of disapprobation. The landsman 
continued his performances until he showed a 
desire to insult the party in the boat. When 
this was clearly perceived and comprehended, 
“the man at the sweep” seized his rifle; but the 
distance from its proposed victim seemed to 
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render it harmless, and the offensive conduct 
was persistel in. A light cloud of smoke and 
a dull sound followed, when the planter, to his 
astonishment, saw the reckless landsman press 
his hand to his side, stagger a pace or two, and 
fall heavily upon the ground. Hastening to his 
assistance, he arrived only in time to hear the 
last sigh of a dying man. ‘The fatal rifle had 
done its work. The flat, meanwhile, disappear- 
ed behind a projecting point, and probably its 
occupants ever remained ignorant of the ex- 
tent of the terrible revenge taken upon the 
thoughtless wretch ashore. 

One of the most noted desperadoes of those 
early times was a man by the name of Mason. 
He first established himself at the “Cave in 
Rock”—a remarkable limestone formation about 
one hundred miles above the mouth of the Ohio 
—where, under the guise of keeping a store for 
the accommodation of boatmen and emigrants, 
he enticed them into his power. After mur- 
dering these victims of treachery, he would, by 
the hands of his confederates, send their boats 
to New Orleans for sale. He finally disappeared 
from his old quarters, and established himself 
on the great “trace” made through the wilder- 
ness of Mississippi and Tennessee by the flat- 
boatmen and traders while returning, by land, 
from New Orleans to their homes in the West. 
Mason increased in power, and, with his organ- 
ized band, became so celebrated for his rob- 
beries and murders that he was dreaded from 
the banks of the Mississippi to the high lands 
of Tennessee. Over all this vast extent of coun- 
try, if the buzzards were seen high in the air, 
circling over any particular spot, the remark 
was made, “ Another murder has been com- 
mitted by Mason and his gang.” 

Numerous attempts were made to arrest him, 
but he always managed to escape. A romantic 
incident is related of one of these unsuccessful 
forays into his domain: A party of gentlemen, 
mostly wealthy planters from about the vicinity 
of Natchez, organized themselves into a party, 
and went in pursuit of the bold robber. Com- 
ing to the banks of Pearl River, “signs” were 
manifest that his camp was in the vicinity. Be- 
fore attempting to make the proposed seizure, it 
was determined to rest the horses and partake 
of refreshments. These things having been ac- 
complished, two of the party, seduced by the 
beauty and coolness of the stream, went in to 
bathe. In the course of their recreation they 
crossed to the opposite bank, and found them- 
selves in the hands of Mason. The outlaw, 
aware that he was pursued, determined to effect 
by stratagem what he did not deem policy to ef- 
fect by force. It was therefore that he rushed 
down and seized the two prisoners. The party on 
the opposite shore saw the manceuvre, and in- 
stantly seized their arms. Mason, who had a 
commanding figure, admirably set off by a hunt- 
er’s dress, presented a bold front, and announced 
that any further hostile demonstrations would 
result in instant death of his helpless captives. 
He then ordered his pursuers, if they desired to 





save the lives of their friends, to obey him 
implicitly and at once—that for the time being 
he was willing to negotiate for the safety of 
himself and men. He then ordered the party 
to stack their arms and deposit their ammuni- 
tion on the beach, stating that he would send 
for them, but that any violence offered to his 
messenger or upon any visible hesitation to 
obey, he should destroy his prisoners; if oth- 
erwise, they were to be set at liberty—Mason 
pledging his honor that he would not take any 
advantage of his victory. 

There was no choice. The weapons were 
duly deposited as directed, and two of Mason’s 
gang, out of a number who had arrived, dashed 
into the stream to take possession of them, the 
prisoners meanwhile standing in full sight with 
rifles pointing at their heads. The desired prop- 
erty was finally placed in the outlaw’s posses- 
sion, whereupon he released his prisoners, and 
waving a good-humored farewell, he disappeared 
in the deep shadows of the surrounding wilder- 
ness. 

Treachery, however, at last effected what 
courage and enterprise could not accomplish. 
A citizen of great respectability, passing with 
his two sons through the forest, was plundered 
by the bandits; their lives, however, were spared. 
The public was aroused. Governor Claiborne, 
of the Mississippi Territory, offered a large re- 
ward for the outlaw, dead or alive. The procla- 
mation was widely distributed—a copy reached 
Mason, and was to him a source of intense 
merriment. Two of his band, however, were 
determined to obtain the reward; and while 
they were engaged with Mason in counting some 
money, one of them drove a tomahawk into his 
brain. His head was severed from the body, 
and, placed in a sack, borne in triumph to Wash- 
ington, then the seat of the Territorial Govern- 
ment. 

The head of the robber was recognized by many 
of the citizens who saw it. Large crowds from 
the surrounding country assembled to assure 
themselves that their enemy was really dead, 
and curious to see the individuals whose daring 
prowess had relieved the country of a scourge. 
Among the spectators were the two young men, 
who, unfortunately for the hero-traitors, recog- 
nized them as the robbers of their father and 
themselves. The wretches were seized, tried 
for their crimes, and hung. And thus ended 
the last and most noted gang of robbers that in- 
fested the “ Natchez and Nashville trace.” 

At the close of the year 1811, the Valley of 
the Mississippi was agitated by repeated shocks 
of earthquakes, which continued, with more or 
less violence, for nearly three months. The 
country seventy miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio River seems to have been near the centre 
of the convulsions, and the locality, for many 
miles, was seamed with wide chasms, and dis- 
figured with immense subterranean holes, the re- 
mains of which are still pointed out. The scenes 
which occurred during the several days that 
the shocks continued, are represented as being 
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terrible beyond description, and many weeks 
elapsed before nature resumed her usual quiet 
sway. During the commotion, sulphureted 

es tainted the air, and, for more than a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, perceptibly impregnated 
the rolling floods. The river banks, the sand- 
bars, and islands dissolved away, engulfing vast 
tracts of forest. Out of the seething waters rose 
huge snags and the remains of gigantic trees, 
which, after resting for ages in the accumula- 
tions of the bed of the river, were again born 
into daylight to become merciless enemies of 
navigation. 

Every shock of the earthquake was accom- 
panied with what seemed to be the discharges 
of heavy artillery, while every few moments the 
surface of the river rose and fell many feet. 
“Finally,” records a witness of these strange 
phenomena, “after escaping many dangers, my 
boat suddenly swung around in the conflicting 
currents, and rapidly shot up the river. Look- 
ing ahead, I beheld the mighty Mississippi cut 
in twain, and pouring down a vast opening into 
the bowels of the earth. A moment more and 
the chasm filled; but the strong sides of the 
flat-boat were crumbled to pieces in the con- 
vulsive efforts of the flood to obtain its wonted 
level.” 

New Madrid, at that time a flourishing town, 
was completely ruined, and the bluff on which 
it was situated sunk down to the level of the 
river, and was afterward submerged. Most of 
the inhabitants would have met with the fate 
of those of Caracas, a city destroyed at the 
same time with New Madrid, had their houses 
been of similar material—heavy stones. 

Among the incidents remembered is that 
of a poor Indian, who, completely bewildered 
by what he saw, stoically gave himself up to 
what he deemed to be inevitable destruction. 
Upon being asked what was the matter, he sig- 
nificantly and solemnly pointed to the heavens, 
and replied, “ Great Spirit—whisky too much.” 
It was on this occasion that a keel-boatman, 
after escaping a thousand dangers, finally strad- 
dled the trunk of a huge tree that had fallen 
across one of the chasms made by the earth- 
quake, and holding on with commendable per- 
tinacity, looked into the profound depths be- 
low. Gaining courage, he advised his eom- 
panions to take a place at his side, “for he did 
not think the earthquake was any great shakes 
after all!” 

A few years ago, the Mississippi, from an un- 
usual drought, shrunk within its banks to a com- 
paratively small stream, and, as a consequence, 
under the protection of a high bank nearly op- 
posite the town of Baton Rouge, there was ex- 
posed the wreck of a small boat, the timbers of 
which, as far as could be ascertained, were in a 
good state of preservation. No one particular- 
ly noticed the object, because such evidences of 
destruction form one of the most familiar feat- 
ures of the passing scenery; yet there was really 
an intense interest connected with those black- 
ened but still enduring ribs, for they were the 
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remains of the first steamer that ever dashed its 
wheels into the waters of the Great West, and 
awakened new echoes along the then silent 
shores of the “Father of Waters.” This boat 
was built at Pittsburg by Messrs. Fulton and 
Livingston. It was launched in the month of 
March, 1812, and landed at Natchez the follow- 
ing year, where she “loaded with passengers,” 
and proceeded to New Orleans. After run- 
ning some time in this newly-established trade, 
and meeting with a variety of misfortunes, she 
finally “snagged,” and sunk in the half-exposed 
grave we have designated. 

The two succeeding years produced the boats 
named Comet and Vesuvius, and also the En- 
terprise. This last-named vessel, after making 
two very successful trips from Pittsburg to 
Louisville, took in a cargo of ordnance stores, 
and, on the Ist of December, 1814, under com- 
mand of Captain H. M. Shreeve, started from 
New Orleans, and was the first steamer that 
made the entire passage from that city to Pitts- 
burg. This was considered a great triumph, 
for it was doubted whether this new power 
could displace the strong arms of the keel-boat- 
men in stemming the powerful tide. 

On this “return trip” from New Orleans the 
Enterprise, starting for Pittsburg, reached Louis- 
ville in twenty-five days. The excitement occa- 
sioned by this event can not now be imagined. 
Captain Shreeve was greeted by a public demon- 
stration. Triumphal arches were thrown acros« 
the streets, and his appearance every where call - 
ed forth bursts of enthusiasm. At the public dem- 
onstration given in his honor patriotic speeches 
were made, and it was formally announced that 
the Enterprise had accomplished all that was 
possible in inland navigation. Nothing tended 
to dampen the hilarity of the hour but a sugges- 
tion of the gallant Captain, “that, under more 
favorable circumstances, he could make the 
same trip in twenty days!” This was deemed 
an impossibility, and his boast was looked upon 
as the pardonable weakness of a man already 
intoxicated with unprecedented success. 

Thus the dreams of Fulton became realities : 
as a prophet, he foretold the future glory of the 
valley of the Mississippi; as more than a seer, 
his genius provided the means for its realiza- 
tion. 

After that time boats continued to increase, 
their usefulness was acknowledged, and the 
means for the glorious triumph of Western com- 
merce was complete. As the pioneer of com- 
merce steam aided in opening all the rivers of 
the West, and its benefits in this respect can not 
be appreciated. The ascent of the river in keel- 
boats occupied one hundred and twenty days, 
and during the dry season and the time of floods 
it could not be ascended at all. The same jour- 
ney, by the means of steam, is now accomplish- 
ed in ten or fifteen days, and at all seasons of 
the year. The strong arm of muscle has given 
way to unfeeling and never-tiring machinery— 
the rude craft is displaced by floating palaces. 
Who can correctly estimate the mighty tri- 
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umphs of steam in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi? 

The crowd of passengers ordinarily witnessed 
on our Mississippi steamers present more than 
is any where else observable in a small space, 
the cosmopolitanism of our extraordinary pop- 
ulation. Upon their decks are to be seen im- 
migrants from every nationality in Europe; in 
the cabin are strangely mingled every phase of 
social life—the aristocratic English lord is in- 
truded upon by the ultra-socialist; the conserva- 
tive bishop accepts a favor from the graceless 
gambler ; the wealthy planter is heartily amused 
at the simplicities of a ‘“ Northern fanatic ;” the 
farmer from about the arctic regions of Lake 
Superior exchanges ideas, and discovers con- 
sanguinity, with a heretofore unknown person 
from the everglades of Florida; the frank, open- 
handed men of the West are charmed with the 
business-thrift of a party from “ down East ;” 
politicians of every stripe, and religionists of 
all creeds, for the time drop their wranglings 
in the admiration of lovely women, or find a 
neutral ground of sympathy in the attractions 
ef a gorgeous sunset. 

Upon an examination of the baggage you 
meet with strange incongruities—a large box 
of playing-cards supports a very small package 
of Bibles; a bowie-knife is tied to a life-pre- 
server; and a package of garden seeds rejoices 
in the same address as a neighboring keg of 
powder. There is an old black trunk, soiled 


with the mud of the Lower Nile, and a new 
carpet-bag direct from Upper California; a col- 


lapsed valise of new shirts and antique sermons 
is jostled by another plethoric with bilious pills 
and cholera medicines; an elaborate dress, di- 
rect from Paris, is in contact with a trapper’s 





Rocky Mountain costume; a gun-case reposes 
upon a bandbox; and a well-preserved rifle is 
half-concealed by the folds of an umbrella. The 
volume of a strange, eventful, and ever-chang- 
ing life is before you, on the pages of which are 
impressed phases of original character such as 
are nowhere else exhibited, nowhere seen, but 
on the Mississippi. 

The passengers being usually together from 
five to seven days, there is, from necessity, en- 
couraged a desire to be pleased, and many of 
the happiest reminiscences of well-spent lives 
are connected with the enjoyments, novelties, 
and intellectual pleasures of such prolonged 
tri 








After the “first day out” genial minds nat- 
urally gather into sympathetic circles; conver- 
sation is relieved by continued change of scene; 
every “‘landing-place” suggests a reminiscence 
of “early times,” and varies, without interrupt- 
ing, the flow of conversation. Groups of per- 
sons snugly dispose of themselves under the 
shady side of the “guards;” among which are 
often found ladies and gentlemen but recently 
from the worn-out fields and ruined cities of 
Central Europe, and they find something par- 
ticularly inspiring in the surrounding evidences 
of vitality as exhibited in the rich soil and hope- 
ful “ settlements.” There are also present per- 
sons who have for many years been in some 
way connected with the river, who have learned 
its traditions, and love to repeat over the thou- 
sand reminiscences that are constantly revived 
by the moving panorama, 

The “social hall” of a Western steamer is 
the lounging-place, and “the bar” the centre 
of attraction. However much we may be op- 
posed to the abuse of alcoholic beverages, the 

Opposition is, in intellectual minds, here 

often neutralized by the professional man- 

ner displayed in their indulgence, and is 
charmed by the entire ignorance that 
many evince of any possible .moral or 
physical wrong in their use. To make 

the consumption of intoxicating liquors a 

business, and its most minute phenome- 

na, as exhibited by personal experience, 

a close, scientific speculation; and, above 

all, to devote the entire intellectual facul- 

ties and muscular energy to the one sin- 
gle ambition of consuming the largest 

+ amount of alcohol while displaying the 
least possible physical evidence of its ef- 
fects, is entirely characteristic of no ordi- 
nary specimens of the human race; it is 
in keeping with the highest display of 
genius, the most brilliant success in con- 
cealing art. 

One of these specimens was a tall, 
gaunt, wiry looking man, who could flour- 
ish in the malaria of the swamps, and be 
perfectly insensible to attacks of inter- 
mittent fever, He was unmistakably one 
of those persons who consider “a bar- 
rel of whisky a week but a small allow- 
ance for a large family without any 
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cow.” He took his place beside the bar when 
“somewhere about the mouth of the Ohio,” and 
maintained his position and his legs, though 
“constantly liquoring,” “all the way down: to 


Orleans.” With him alcohol was not an in- 
toxicating liquor; his mind, to be sure, floated 
about in its mortality like a slice of lemon in a 
bowl of punch, but the muscles, the hard ten- 
dons of the man, were never weakened, never 
gave way at the joints. 

Just before “the end of the trip” there came 
on the boat an individual physically the very op- 
posite of the hero we have described, for he was 
short, phlegmatic, and disposed to puff up; his 
business, however, had been, and was, simply to 
drink. The two worthies met: it was Napoleon 
and Wellington for the first time face to face. 
The social glass now flew fast and furious: 
genial sympathetic souls had met—the passen- 
gers became interested in the joust—it was a 
sublime exhibition of what outrages the human 
frame could bear up against. The tall man 
throughout was “unphased”—the dewy and 
least compact one surrendered! The defeated 
one, with regret stamped upon his face, and 
deep, heart-rending disappointment in his tones, 
acknowledged himself “at his own game fairly 





conquered ;” and as he sank into unconscious- 
ness, he seized his opponent by the hand and 
murmured, 

“ My friend, the boat is coming to the end of 
its trip and we must part, but don’t think, if I 
had a fair chance, that you can outdrink me. 
No, sir-ee! Take a six days’ trip, and see 
what would become of it; under such cireum- 
stances you'd be a mere teetotaller compared 
with me. In all that pertains to getting tight, 
I'd pass you under weigh.” 

Quite different, but equally original in his 
character, was Bob Lawton. His face was 
round, and would have been considered rather 
red, were it not for the violent scarlet tint on the 
end of his nose, which, by contrast, gave the rest 
of his countenance a delicate roseate hue. He 
was rotund in form, and with a place to dean 
against, was graceful to the last degree. It was 
Bob’s theory that there was no poetry in the 
Western country, and he gave his reasons after 
this novel fashion: 

“Gentlemen, what is poetry but the truth 
exaggerated? Here it can never arrive at any 
perfection. What chance is there for exag- 
geration in the Great West, where the reality is 
incomprehensible? A territory as large as clas- 
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sic Greece annually caves into the Mississippi, | equally agree with his constitution ; his laugh is 
and who notices it? Things to be poetical | catching, his voice exhilarating; the man, gener. 
must be got up on a small scale. The Tiber, | ally and particularly, is genial as sunshine. His 
the Seine, the Thames, appear well in poetry, appearance at all times is glorious, but we once 
but such streams are overlooked in the West; | saw him in a moment of particular effulgence. 
they don’t afford water enough to keep up an He was, on the occasion alluded to, reclin- 
expansive duck pond—would be mere drains to | ing with Phidian grace against the shelf of 
a squatter’s pre-emption. I have heard of | the steamboat bar. In his right hand was a 
frontiersmen who were poetical, because their | fragrant Havana; his left was occupied with o 
minds expanded beyond the surrounding phys- | delicate bouquet of mint, confined in a crystal 
ical grandeur. Books are not yet large enough to | goblet, and nourished by some Boston ice, re- 
contain their ideas—steam is not strong enough | fined sugar, and most excellent dark-colored 
to impress them on the historic page. These men | brandy. From among the vernal leaves pro- 
have no definite sense of limitation, know of no | truded a golden-tinted straw, which proceeded 











locality—they sleep not upon a couch, but upon 
the ‘Government lands’—they live upon the 
spontaneous productions of the earth, and make 
a drinking-cup of the mighty Mississippi. Set- 
tlements within fifty miles of them occasion the 
feeling of overcrowded population, and they are 
obliged, if they would exist at all, to penetrate 
more deeply into the forests—they have an in- 
stinctive dread of crowds—with them, civiliza- 
tion means law and calomel.” 

No one ever saw Bob out of humor—an ache 
or a pain never visited his body—he is as un- 
impressive to disease as an alligator’s hide is to 
water. The malaria of the swamps, and the 
bracing airs of the high lands of Tennessee, 
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BOB LAWTON IN HIS GLORY. 
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upward, reposing its extremity upon his under 
lip. Thus disposed of, he looked out upon the 
world with a happy, fraternal, patronizing eye, 
such as might be supposed to peep from under 
the lids of contentment itself. 

While thus poised, a number of “ hoosiers,” 
sallow and thin from “ agee,” came to the bar. 
and Bob, with his innate hospitality, requested 
them all to “smile” at his expense. The in- 
vitation was accepted, and the ceremony was 
cordially performed. A variety of small talk 
ensued, when one of the enraptured “up coun- 
trymen” suggested— 

“T suppose, stranger, you hail from old Kain- 
tuck ?” 

“Not a bit of it!” returned 
Bob, who was full of State 
pride. “I’m from Lonisi- 
ana.” 

“Wal, I reckon I am sort 
o’ taken back,” said the querist, 
“for I thought people who live 
so far down the Massissip wa: 
thin and yaller.” 

“No !”—returned Bob, with 
considerable animation, and at 
the same time mechanically 
renewing his “ bouquet,” and 
getting his “constituents” to 
follow his example—“ the peo- 
ple in my country are neither 

~ thin nor‘ yaller,’ except,” and 
Way he put great emphasis on the 

» word, “except they get the yal- 

* ler fever.” 

’ “The yaller fever!” exclaim- 
®. ed the crowd in one breath 

. drawing back, and swallow- 

ing the contents of their tum- 
blers as if to prevent conta- 


gion. 

“The yaller fever,” slowly 
repeated Bob, his face wreath- 
ed in smiles, as if the word: 
suggested the pleasantest of 
ideas, 

“ You don’t mean to say that 
it is raging, do you ?” alarmed- 
ly asked a dozen persons at 
once. 

“T say nothing about it, but 
it is well to be cautious,” re- 
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a 
turned Bob; and perfe:tly unconscious of the 
effect he was producing, he went on: 

“ B don’t take the acclimated nor the ‘old 

? none of you need be afraid of it; but let 
it gen hold of a crowd of ‘Johnny come late- 
lys,’ and it plants them at once. Them’s the 
boys that turn saffron-colored about the gills, 
and go off as easy as ‘sazarac’ in an election 
crowd. It’s hard on them that’s subject to the 
‘buck agee,’ for you see then the constitution 
loesn’t withstand the miasma—even the quaran- 
tine can’t save ’em.” 

Bob having thus delivered himself, and most 
summarily dissipated his audience, he next pro- 
-eeded to “do something else,” and by close at- 
tention to it, managed to pleasantly pass away 
his “ valuable time.” 

The story is familiar of the man who took 
passage in a flat-boat from Pittsburg bound for 
New Orleans. He passed many dreary, listless 
days on his way down the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and seemed to be desponding for want of ex- 
citement. Superficially, he was quiet and inof- 
fensive; practically, he was perfectly good-na- 
tured and kindly disposed. In course of time 
the craft upon which he was a passenger put 
into Napoleon, in the State of Arkansas, “ for 
groceries.” At the moment there was a gen- 
eral fight extending all along the “front of the 
town,” which at that time consisted of a single 
house. 

The unhappy passenger, after fidgeting about, 
and jerking his feet up and down, as if he were 
walking on hot bricks, turned to a “ used-up 
spectator” and observed : 

“ Stranger, is this a free fight ?” 

The reply was prompt and to the point: 
“Tt ar; and if you wish to goin, don’t stand on 
ceremony.” 

The wayfarer did “go in,” and in less time 
than we can relate the circumstance he was 





literally “chawed up.” Groping his way down 
to the flat, his hair gone, his eye closed, his lips 
swollen, and his face generally “ mapped out,” 
he sat himself down on a chicken coop, and 
soliloquized thus : 

“So this is Na-po-le-on, is it?—upon my word 
it’s a lively place, and the only one at which ] 
have had any fun since I left home.” 

Insensible as this man was to wounds and 
bruises, we think that we once met with a more 
striking example in a “ half-horse, half-alligator” 
fellow, who by some accident was cut up with 
twenty dirk-knife wounds at least, some of which, 
according to his own statement, “reached into 
the hollow.” On our syinpathizing with his de- 
plorable condition, he cut us short by remark- 
ing: 

“Stranger, don’t be alarmed about these 
scratches—J’ve mighty healing flesh.” 

The negroes of the Mississippi are happy 
specimens of God’s image done up in ebony, 
and in many lighter colors, and they have fre- 
quently a deserved reputation as “deck-hands.” 
It is astonishing what an amount of hard work 
they will perform, and yet retain their vivacity 
and spirits. If they have the good fortune to 
be employed on a “ bully boat,” they take a live- 
ly personal interest in its suceess, and become 
as much a part of the propelling machinery as 
the engines. Their custom of singing at all im- 
portant landings, has a pleasing and novel ef- 
fect, and if stimulated by an appreciative audi- 
ence, they will roll forth a volume of vocal 
sounds that, for harmony and pathos, sink into 
obscurity the best performances of “ imitative 
Ethiopians.” 

With professional flat-boatmen they are al- 
ways favorites, and at night, when the “old ark” 
is tied up, their acme of human felicity is a 
game of “old sledge,” enlivened by a fiddle. On 
such occasions the master of the instrument will 

touch off the “ Arkansas traveler,” and then 

gradually sliding into a “ Virginia hoe-down,” 
he will be accompanied by a genuine darkie 
keeping time, on the light fantastic heel-and- 
toe tap. It is a curious and exciting struggle 
between cat-gut and human muscle. It af- 
fects not only the performers, but the con- 
tagion spreads to the spectators, who display 
their delight by words of rough encourage- 
ment, and exclamations of laughter, which 
fairly echo along the otherwise silent shores. 

But the glory of the darkie deck-hand is 
in “wooding up.” On a first-class steamer 
there may be sixty hands engaged in this 
exciting physical contest. The passengers 
extend themselves along the guards as spec- 
tators, and present a brilliant array. The 
performance consists in piling on the boat 
one hundred cords of wood in the shortest 
possible space of time. The, steam-boilers 
seem to sympathize at the sight of the fuel, 
and occasionally breathe forth immense 
sighs of admiration—the pilot increases the 
noise by unearthly screams on the “alarm 
whistle.” The mate of the boat, for want of 
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“VIRGINIA HOE-DOWN.” 


something better to do, divides his time be- 
tween exhortations of “Oh, bring them shavings 
along!” “Don’t go to sleep at this frolic,” and 
by swearing of such monstrous proportions, that 
even very good men are puzzled to decide wheth- 
er he is really profane or simply ridiculous. The 
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ZEPHYE SAM “LOADED Ur.” 





laborers pursue their calling with the precision 
of clock-work. Upon the shoulders of each are 
piled up innumerable sticks of wood, which are 
thus carried from the land into the capacious 
bowels of the steamer. The “last loads” are 
shouldered—the last effort to carry “the largest 
pile” is indulged in. “Zephyr Sam,” amidst 
the united cheers of the admiring spectators. 
propels his load, and, for the thousandth time, 
wins the palm of being a “model darkie,” “the 
prince of deck hands.” 

Old Captain Scott, before steamboats were 
invented, had been a flat-boatman and pilot, and 
his innumerable trips down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi gave him a perfect knowledge of the 
dangers of the navigation. He was once heard 
to say, “that he could look in his hand and 
imagine that he saw every ‘snag,’ ‘sawyer, 
sand bar, and ‘ cut-off,’ from Pittsburg to New 
Orleans.” He never lost his presence of mind 
but once, and the circumstance is related as 
follows: One dark night, conceiving that his 
boat (which was one of the very largest size). 
was running with unusual risk, he descended 
from his wonted look-out on the hurricane deck 
and seated himself on the capstan. From great 
fatigue he finally fell asleep, when some wags 
perceiving it, quietly turned the capstan, bring- 
ing the captain’s face from the bow around to 
the stern of the boat. On waking, he was 
greeted, of course, with a view of the fires and 
boilers of his own steamer. Raising his hands 
in consternation, he sang out, 
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CAPTAIN SOOTT. 

“Pilot, for God’s sake give the engine a lick 
back—here’s a first-class boat coming right down 
upon us, and if she, with all her steam on, 
hits the Emperor in the bows, it will smash up 
every insurance office between h—I and Saint 
Louis !” 

The rafts on the Mississippi are crude masses 
of cypress timber, which find ready sale at the 
numerous saw-mills in the vicinity of New 
Orleans. By an accepted law of the river, 
every thing is obliged to get out of the way of 
a raft. We don’t know of any persons more 
independent than the first officers of these prim- 
itive flotillas. Their chief unhappiness is occa- 
sioned by the sneering remarks made by spec- 
tators, relative to the speed of rafts, and allusions 
to their propensity to leak, and of the necessity 
of having the bottom pumped dry. The men- 


tion of any of these subjects always excites the 
| ire of the raftsmen, and for the ten thousandth 
| time, and for the same cause, they get in a pas- 
sion and hurl back abuse. They also have their 
| seasons of real trouble ; the sand-bars check their 
| onward course, and the swift running “ shutes” 
| “suck them” into unknown and impossible-to- 
| get-out-of waters. Their time of triumph, how- 


ever, arrives when some brisk wind drives them 
crashing against the sides of a flat-boat, and if 
on a first-class steamer, 


they can “ put a scare” 
their joy is complete. 

The wood-yards on the Mississippi are some- 
times of a size corresponding with the magni- 
tude of their surroundings, We have seen 
twenty thousand cords of wood in one “pile,” 
the value of which as it lay upon the ground 
was seventy thousand dollars. We can hardl 
comprehend what must be the aggregate amount 
of all the fuel consumed in one year upon the 
Western waters. These large yards, however. 
result from a combination of capital and enter- 
prise, and are exceptions rather than charac- 
teristic. 

It is quite a relief to the traveler, after many 
days’ confinement, to get out at one of these 
temporary landing-places, and if the chief wood- 
chopper be at leisure, much valuable informa- 
tion is often obtained. It is a singular fact. 
that when a steamer hails a wood-yard no 
direct answer to any question is ever obtained. 
We believe there has been no exception to this 
rule even in the memory of the oldest steam- 
boat captain on the river. The steamer is 
desirous of getting “ash wood,” provided it is 
“seasoned.” The captain, as his boat ap- 
proaches the shore, places his hands to his 
mouth, and forming them into a tube, calls out, 

‘“What kind of wood is that?” The reply 
comes back, 

*“ Cord wood.” 

The captain, still in pursuit of information 
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THE WOOD-CHOPPER. 


under difficulties, and desirous of learning if | mation. 


the fuel be dry and fit for his purpose, bawls out, 

*“ How long has it been cut ?” 

“ Four feet,” is the prompt response. 

The captain, exceedingly vexed, next inquires, 
“What do you sell it for?” 

“Cash,” returns the chopper, replacing the 
eorn-cob pipe in his mouth, and smiling benign- 
ly “on his pile.” 

Wood-yards are apparently infested with 
mosquitoes—we say apparently infest- 
ed. Such is the impression of all ac- 
cidental sojourners; but it is a strange 
delusion, for though one may think 
that they fill the air, inflame the face 
and hands, and if of the Arkansas 
species, penetrate the flesh through the 
thickest boots, still upon inquiring of 
any permanent resident if mosquitoes 
are numerous, the invariable answer is, 

“* Mosquitoes—no! not about here ; 
but a little way down the river they are 
awful—thar they torment alligators to 
death, and sting mules right through 
their hoofs.” 

Squire Blaze was a* model wood- 
chopper. He settled at “low water” 
at a place so infested with “snags” 
that the flat-boatmen christened it the 
““Devil’s Promenade.” It lies at the 
mouth of “Dead Man’s Bend,” just at 
the foot of “ Gouge-your-eye-out Isl- 








and.” Here he “prospect. 
ed” a wood-yard, and soon 
after, exchanged some 
of his “dry goods” for 
whisky and tin cups; and 
then, for the accommoda. 
tion of travelers, he con- 
nected “a grocery” to his 
other occupation. His 
early life had been “ di- 
varsified,” and he gave 
some of the principal in- 
cidents with great zest. 
Having served for a 
long time as first mate 
on a raft, he grew ambi- 
tious for higher distine- 
tion. By one of those 
magical elevations so pe- 
culiar to a new country, 
he got possession of a 
“ starn-wheeler,” and en- 
tered the “ pine-knot bus- 
iness,” the pursuit of 
which took him so high 
up Red River, that he 
says “he got sometimes 
clean out of the way of 
taxes.” His pride was 
to be called “ captain ;” 
his ambition, to run a 
race. Circumstances oc- 
curred that brought about 
the wished-for consum- 
We give the particulars in his own 
words : 

“T was coming down ‘ Little Crooked’ with a 
full head of steam on, when I overtuck the 
Squatter Belle, londed, like myself, with pine- 
knots, and bound for the Massissipp. The race 
was excitin’, a parfect scrouger—the steam yell- 
ed and the hands swore ; you'd a-thought all the 
univarse was poundin’ sheet-iron. "Iwas no 
use—I was always a misfortunate man: the 














Fairy Queen's ingin (that was my boat) had 
light weights on the safety-valve, and the fur- 
naces got choked with rosin. The Squatter 
Belle was getting ahead ; twice I raised my rifle 
to shoot her pilot—for you see I didn’t like to 
be beat, when I smelt something warm, and the 
next I knew I was lodged in the limbs of a 
dead cypress, thirty-two feet six inches from 
the ground. This was the proudest moment of 
my life, I arterward got a limner to draw the 
scene, and when the picter was finished, I 
chopped out a frame for it myself. What 
grieves me,” continued Squire Blaze, with un- 
usual feeling, “‘what grieves me is, that my title 
of ‘captain’ didn’t stick, and I’ve been called 
‘squire’ ever since.” 





BQUIRE BLAZES PICTURE. 


Sadness overspread Squire Blaze’s counte- 
nance for a moment, as he referred to the un- 
pleasant circumstance of losing his well-earned 
title of “Captain,” but lighting his pipe, with 
resignation visible upon his intelligent features, 
he concluded : 

“But the wood-choppin’ business ain’t so bad 
though; and if it wasn’t for the ‘freshes’ over- 
flowing the ‘ dryest location’ and the ‘ best land- 
ing on the river,’ and the low water keeping 
the steamboats off, I'd have nothing, bless God, 
to complain of, so long as hog meat is plentiful, 
and whisky keeps at a price whar a poor man 
has a chance.” 





DISINTERESTED FRIENDSHIP. 
BY A BACHELOR. 

is the fashion to marry. It is the fashion 

to abuse those who do not. It is the fashion 
with many who do, to regret that they ever 
did what can not be undone. But this fashion 
belongs to the occult mysteries of an institution 
which was the first of the “Know Nothing” 
order ever established. Those of the uniniti- 
ated are the wiser who mitigate their curiosity, 
and choose rather 
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“To bear the ills they have, 
Than fly to others which they know not of.” 

I am a bachelor, and, of course, am not in 
the fashion. I am an o/d bachelor, and my 
habits are fixed—fixed as fate, for, of course, I 
shall never marry now. Since I did not marry 
when such an act could be carried to the credit 
of juvenile indiscretion, I shall not verify the 
coarse proverb, that “There is no fool like an 


old fool.” My experience has been ample and 
various enough. I am too old to turn over a 
new leaf. 


The common destiny of the race seems to 
sweep all, or nearly all, into the hymeneal vor- 
tex. If I have escaped, is it the wrong I did 
in escaping that encourages bitterness and cal- 
umny against me? Or is it envy that incites 
the married multitude to speak with affected 
pity of the unmarried? Do they really despise 
my loneliness, or, under assumed contempt, do 
they conceal covetousness of my negative fe- 
licity? It is commanded, “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife.” I don’t. But do 
not they covet my no wife? They talk of the 
delights of mutual confidence. But can there 
be no mutual confidence unless one of the par- 
ties wears flowing drapery, and the other is en- 
eased in bifurcated continuations? Can not 
there be friendship—can not there be even love 
under broadcloth—love of a man for a man, I 


mean? To deny it is preposterous. There is 
my old friend James Hayden. I am sure he 
loves me. I am sure I love him. I am sure 


he is disinterested, I am disinterested, we are 
disinterested. There is none of the pounds- 
shillings-and-pence selfishness of housekeeping 
between us. There is none of the selfish man- 
agement and jealousy of the loves of the sexes. 
We were schooled together. When I was puz- 
zled he telegraphed relief. When he was pauled 
I signaled the word that unlocked him. We 
transacted business together. If I lost, his win- 
nings made it up, and vice versa. He never be- 
trayed or took any advantage or preference of 
me. He never deceived me, and he never will. 
What husband can say that of his wife? What 
wife can say it of her husband? There is only 
one venture in which we have not shared. He 
took a wife. Here could be no joint-stock in- 
terest; and I wanted none. I pitied his weak- 
ness, and resolved to make allowance for it, 
though with some misgivings. It is safer to 
trust one than two. Yet never has my confi- 
dence been betrayed; and I am not jealous of 
James’s wife, though she isof me. My friend's 
misfortune has put his virtues if a stronger 
light. He can be true to friendship in spite 
of matrimony. My house has always offered 
him a daily refuge from the storms, which, 
though they clear the atmosphere of the house- 
hold, demand a shelter; even as the most wel- 
come “ growing rains” are best appreciated un- 
der an umbrella. 

I am an uncle. All bachelors are uncles. 
It is their destiny and vocation. Perhaps—lI 





say perhaps—for with my friend James's mel- 
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ancholy experience before me, I can not say 
what might have-been my weakness—perhaps 
had I not been an uncle, I might have been a 
husband. Here is an old letter—tear-stained, 
and worn in the folds from frequent opening. 
It was written by an early love—a true love— 
an unselfish love—my sister. Read it: 

“My peak Brotuer—I think there is more 
than a half reproach in the tone in which you 
answer my invitation. If you only knew what 
a struggle it cost me to write it! But I would 
not suffer you to be invited to my wedding with 
the polite formality in which gilt-edged notes 
were sent to mere acquaintances. I can not 
endure that you should think, as you seem to 
think, that there can be no room in a sister’s 
heart for an only brother, because she has open- 
ed it to receive a husband. We are orphans. 
We have been lonely. Why should we persist 
in keeping ourselves apart from all the rest of 
the world? I am sure that when you will per- 
mit yourself to know the gentleman for whom 
you seem to have now no feeling but suspicious 
distrust, you will love him as a brother should; 
for, will you not be brothers?” ........ 

There is more of it. But though I can not 
read it without tears, it is not to be expected 
that others will feel the same interest in it. So 
I spare the rest. My sister was half grieved, 
half angry, because I would not be pleased when 
she was about to surrender her whole life, hopes, 
happiness to a stranger. How could I be pleased ? 
I had never thought of marrying; why should 
she? But she did. I submitted. I witnessed 
the ceremony. I even gave away the bride. 
And I felt, while I did so, that I was giving 
away —losing—my only sister. And so it 
proved. Her husband was no better or worse 
than most men. He died, and left her no wealth 
save five children. 

She was not endued with physical strength 
to manage such a bequest. The sister whom I 
had given away I took home again. Heaven 
forgive me! But I thought less of his death 
and of her sorrow than of my gain; for my sis- 
ter was once more under the same roof with 
me. But my sad pleasure was brief. She fol- 
lowed her husband, and her children became 
mine entirely. 

James Hayden said they were well provided 
for. Sothey are. ‘ But,” he said, “iI had 
only a wife, now, to be their mother.” I came 
as near quarreling with him as I could for say- 
ing such a thing. With such a charge on my 
hands, what time have I to think of marrying? 
And how can I be sure that my wife would be 
their mother? The fact seems to be, that some 
of us must keep our senses to repair the dam- 
age done by the loss of their wits in others. I 
am determined to be a father to my sister’s lit- 
tle ones, now my own; and not to risk the dis- 
traction of being husband to somebody who 
might cause me to become recreant to my trust, 
by making me a father on my own account. I 
am too old a business man for that, and James 
Hayden knows it. Haven’t we discharged more 





than one cashier for doing paper in his own be- 
half? The cases are parallel. 

The little rogues have wound themselves 
round me. They could not be more my own 
if they wore my name. But all love in this 
world is troublesome comfort. Such perils as 
they have exposed me to! Yes, perils; but I 
have survived them. I am myself still, and 
will keep so. Such an upsetting of my bache- 
lor ménage! Such encounters with teachers, 
and governesses, and housekeepers! Such mis- 
takes as tradespeople are constantly making! I 
am continually “fathered” in spite of myself; 
but that I care nothing about. There is one 
thing I can not stand. I have sent away six 
housekeepers, because each was mistaken for 
the mother of the children, and each was no- 
thing loth, for they all understood what that im- 
plied. And so did I. There was but one guess 
where such mistakes could end—if not correct- 
ed. That end I have guarded against by in- 
stalling Madame Pickle in the housekeeper’s 
room. Nobody could mistake her for the wife 
of any thing except the kitchen range. 

But such a housekeeper is no companion for 
the children. I asked James Hayden what I 
should do. He said, engage a governess, and I 
did. She came highly recommended, and has 
not belied her good character. The children 
have improved under her instruction and exam- 
ple. Their manners are subdued and polite. 
Their progress in the branches they have stud- 
ied is notable. Their respectful attention to me 
is most remarkable. Come, now, thought I, aft- 
er a few months’ experience, this being at the 
head of a family is not so bad a thing after all ! 

Such pleasant thrice-daily meetings as were 
our repasts! There was no keeping the chil- 
dren away in the nursery, to feed them like lit- 
tle pensioners, and let their manners form as it 
pleased fate and the cook. They were brought 
square to the table, and taught how to demean 
themselves. And after tea they had always 
something so pleasant to say to Uncle-pa, as 
they called me, that their stay was protracted 
till I gave certain understood signals that I had 
had enough of them. When I unfolded the 
paper, or looked at my watch, or put away my 
tooth-pick, with the air of one who has trifled 
long enough, and now intends to do something 
to the purpose, our governess took the hand of 
the youngest. The rest followed—not without 
some little rehearsal of Romeo. Parting is such 
sweet sorrow, that they would have continued 
it till midnight at least— 

“ Still signing to go, and still loth to depart.” 

Miss Amity was sometimes obliged to return 
for some little matter which the children had 
forgotten in their prolonged hurry of departure. 
Politeness would not suffer me to see her enter 
and depart without aword. The dear children 
were a never-tiring topic for me; and Miss Am- 
ity, while as sensible as I was to their remark- 
able perfection, never failed to remember to 
whom they owed it—their kind and paternal 
uncle. What she said upon this head—rather 
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by implication and innuendo than indirect words 
_] could not but feel the justice of. I feebly 
parried her praises, and thus gave a pleasant 
little piquancy and prolongation to the door- 
knob-in-hand conversation. 

And it came to pass that these conversations 
—at first held occasionally with Miss Amity as 
a standing interlocutor—b of daily repeti- 
tion. And then, at my request, Miss Amity 
ventured to sit a moment, though always in the 
chair nearest the door. And then, being at- 
tracted by something over the fire-place, she 
advanced to that point to continue her remarks. 
And then it became natural to her always to 
stand, with some waif belonging to the dismissed 
children (it was wonderful how invariably some- 
thing was left behind when they went out), di- 
rectly opposite my chair, on the other side of 
the grate. And then she would unconsciously 
rest in unrest on the outer edge of a chair, like 
one ready to flit from a forbidden perch. And 
then she learned to sit a few moments, grace- 
fully and at ease, as if there were no harm in 
it. And then— 

One night the nurse asked, peeping in at the 
door, “ Please, Miss Amity, mayn’t I put the 
children to bed before you come up? I should 
like to go out, if you please, miss.” 

“Oh, yes—no matter—I'll go up now.” But 
the nurse went, and Miss Amity did not make 
haste to follow. And so, by nice degrees, the 
nurse was taught to come to the parlor and take 
away the children herself, and Miss Amity wait- 
ed till her own hour for retiring—except when 
the door-bell rang, when she disappeared before 
the caller was ushered in. And at length some 
particular friends, like James Hayden, for in- 
stance, calling very often, Miss Amity became 
familiar with their approach, and lost her terror 
of it. By-and-by another advance was made. 
Miss Amity paused to bid her patron’s friends 
good-evening before she withdrew. The next 
amelioration in her condition was to wait and 
talk with them a moment about education in 
general and the dear children in particular. 
When this topic became exhausted we found 
others, which took up more time; and Miss 
Amity certainly made a very pleasant impres- 
sion on all my friends—on James Hayden in 
particular. He would even inquire for her if 
she happened not to be present—which inquiry 
would be a very great liberty in any one else; 
but he is my most intimate friend, and stands 
not on conventional etiquette. 

Every thing went on delightfully. Never was 
a better ordered and more quiet house and fam- 
ily. Never had I been so placidly content with 
bachelorhood; so fixed in my determination 
that nothing should ever induce me to forego 
my independence and change my state. Here 
was perfect comfort. The presence of Miss 
Amity was sunshine in the house. A perfect 
being in her manners—delicacy and refinement 
in her thoughts—virtue incarnate—the best pos- 
sible guardian for the dear orphans—and so 
charmingly unsophisticated, childlike, and un- 








obtrusive. And I had to thank James Hayden 
for itall. Poor fellow—it’s a pity he’s married! 
We might make a joint establishment of it ; for 
I have satisfied myself that entire happiness can 
be secured without matrimonial chains. 

The children sallied out for their daily walks 
or rides so delightfully happy that I once caught 
myself wishing that they were mine indeed, and 
that I were father instead of uncle. But I 
checked my foolish thought at once. Were 
they not mine? And was not I myself mine, 
my own, besides, with nobody to claim pro- 
prietorship in me, or assert over me any right 
to domination on the plea of being the mother 
of my children? Had I not all the comforts 
of home without any of its disadvantages ? 

I put the question one day to my old friend 
James Hayden, who had dined withme. Miss 
Amity and the children had left us, and we 
were taking the second cigar. There might 
have been something of triumph in my tone, 
for his wife is a little acid, and the subject is a 
tender one. 

“You are very comfortable, my dear fellow,” 
he said; and pausing to puff, added, “ of course 
you will soon make permanent arrangements.” 

“ Per-ma-nent ar-range-ments |” 

“Don’t repeat after me, nor look so wonder- 
struck. Don’t deny to an old friend that you 
intend to marry Carry—ah—Miss Amity !” 

“T never dreamed of such a thing!” 

“Then your sleep must be very sound in- 
deed,” said my friend, laughing. “Every body 
is full of it, and we only wonder that you have 
waited so long. It is a very embarrassing 
situation to keep the young lady in.” 

“Embarrassing! Why she is only the chil- 
dren’s governess. She was educated precisely 
to that expectation, and I venture to say enter- 
tains no other.” 

My friend whistled, and took his hat. What 
plague was in it? What had I done? What 
should Ido? After tea came the old comedy. 
Children dismissed. Me with evening news- 
paper. Miss Amity opposite. And now be- 
hold a new thing under the gas-light! I, so 
calm the night before, nay, at dinner that day, 
so free from care or vexation, now perturbed, 
and with nobody to tell it to. There was no 
speaking to Miss Amity on that subject, for 
there was no telling where to begin it, or where 
it would end. And I could talk of nothing 
else. And I must speak—or burst. The silent 
téte-a-téte was very awkward—to me. Miss 
Amity worked away at embroidery or crochet, 
as unconscious and unconcerned as the spoiled 
cat on the hearth-rug. As I peeped over my 
paper at her, I could not help regretting that 
such a fine vis-a-vis as we presented must soon, 
in all human probability, be spoiled forever. 

A caller relieved my perplexity. It was my 
pertinacious friend, James Hayden. I was al- 
ways glad to see him—never more so than this 
very evening. Miss Amity had seemed unusu- 
ally disposed to stay, and there is no knowing 
what folly I might have been guilty of. I trem- 
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ble now when I think of it; but, thank fortune! 
the danger is over. I breathe freer and deeper! 

Miss Amity soon withdrew after Hayden 
entered. Though, as I said just now, there was 
only one thing of which I could think, I was 
determiffed not to talk of that. I tried Sebas- 
topol. It was stale. I said it never would be 
taken. James said “He didn’t know. Quite 
as obstinate resistance had been conquered by 
regular approaches.” What did the man mean? 
I would not see any equivoque, and turned the 
theme to Kansas. But it was of no use. We 
gabbled commonplaces for a while, till at last our 
heads drew nearer together, and we talked long 
and earnestly in an undertone. What we talked 
of may be inferred from Hayden’s parting re- 
marks : “If it is really as you say, and you have 
no intention of proposing; or if it is not really 
as you say, though you think it is, but don’t 
know that you do really mean—” I rose, for I 
was becoming excited. James Hayden abrupt- 
ly concluded, “In any case, it will not answer 
for Miss Amity to retain her present position.” 

“ But what is to become of the children ?” 

“That is a difficulty. But there are abund- 
ance of good schools in which you can place 
them, and your house will resume its old com- 
fort and quiet.” 

Old comfort and quiet! I winced under it. 
Why did he not tell me to board up the win- 
dows, and shut out the day? What is a house 
good for without children ? 

“Grant all you say,” I replied at length, 
“grant all you say, and how am I to manage it? 
How shall I tell that contented and unsuspect- 
ing young woman that she must go? What rea- 
son shall [ give for dismissing her? It will not 
do to put it upon the ground you state.” 

“Oh! well,” said my friend, “ trust to fortune, 
and wait. You will not need to wait long, I 
fancy, for female delicacy and tact will get you 
out of the difficulty, and that soon, or I am mis- 
taken.” 

“Out of the difficulty!” thought I, as the door 
closed after him. A plague of these disinter- 
ested advisers, who can prescribe with such per- 
fect composure when the blister does not touch 
their own epidermis! The first disturbed rest 
which I had endured for years was mine that 
night. The more I studied my quandary, the 
more of a quandary it seemed to me, and the 
less appearance of solution presented itself. 

Even the mirth of the children at breakfast 
did not relieve or inspirit me. They were in 
delightfal spirits—tip-top! Philosophic little 
rogues—they can enjoy the present, undisturbed 
either by gloomy retrospections or melancholy 
forebodings. But Miss Amity: there was an air 
of constraint over her manner which I had never 
observed before. It quite spoiled my breakfast. 
Her charming naiveté was gone entirely. 

When she rose to leave the table she put in 
my hands a note. I read the superscription— 
looked up—and she was gone, children and all. 
It was a politely-couched notice, advising me 
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that she found herself obliged to desire me to 





fill her place in a house which she must leave 
with the deepest regret, and should ever re- 
member with pleasure, etc., ete., etc. 

Ubiquitous James Hayden! Why did he drop 
in just then? Simply to walk down in the city 
with me, as he has done daily for—no matte: 
how many years. It is well he is not a woman. 
Had he been female, one of the best old bach- 
elors who ever lived—your humble servant, to 
wit—would have been nipped in his twenties, if 
not in his teens. ‘ Now, James,” said I, hand- 
ing him the note, “ what's to be done next ?” 

“What's to be done? Why, itis done! The 
very thing you were punishing your foolish head 
about last night is completed to your hand. It’s 
only to inclose her salary, with a remembrance 
from the children in a tangible form, regret, etc.. 
and there’s an end of it. But after dinner wil! 
do. Come; we're late.” 

As we walked through the hall I heard a dole- 
ful noise up stairs. ‘The change had been an- 
nounced, and the children were howling over it. 
Perhaps they will be best at school. 

Now, Mr. Harper, I know you don’t adver- 
tise ; but can’t you let me say here, that if any 
lady—fit for nobody’s wife, and above the sus- 
picion of fitness—but still fit to teach any body’s 
children, as well in manners and morals as in 
mind—an attractive piece of feminine repulsive- 
ness, and a repulsive specimen of female loveli- 
ness—if such an one wants a situation, in the 
family of a single gentleman of large family— 
she may address “ Charles,” at your office. 

(Nore By THe Eprror.—After the foregoing was in type. 
we received the following. But it is absurd to think our 
‘“*forms” can be delayed by any whim of our correspond 
ent’s. He must settle matters with his disintereste: 


friend in the best manner that he can. Instead of sup- 
pressing his first communication we print both.} 


Please don’t print my nonsense about our 
late governess, now the recognized head of the 
household. Marriage is not so very dreadful, 
after all : 

“A ring’s put on, a prayer or two is said, 
And—nothing more.” 

My friend, James Hayden, gave away the bride, 
and I received her. The children could not do 
without her, and I married merely to please 
them. It would not do for her to hear that, I 
suppose; but I am new to matrimonial etiquette, 
and bachelors are proverbially free-spoken. 1 
suppose I must say, with Benedick: “When |! 
said I would die a bachelor, I did not think 1 
should live to be married !” 

Our late governess and present lady is of 
good family. She is James Hayden’s niece. It’s 
very remarkable that he never mentioned it 
while she was a dependent. I did not think so 
noble a fellow had among his weak points so 
much foolish pride. Heigho! The vis-a-vis is 
resumed. I can’t discharge her now, if I would. 
Well, I suppose it’s destiny, and we must all 
submit. Perhaps it is better to yield while you 
are young, with a good grace, than to fight fate 
till you can’t any longer. I am now in the 
fashion ! 





A TRIP TO NEWFOUNDLAND. 





SAMBRO’ LIGHT. —ENTRANCE TO HALIFAX HARDOR. 


A TRIP TO NEWFOUNDLAND. 
BRIGHTER sun never shone upon a hap- 
pier party than that which beamed upon 

those who, on board the steamer James Adger, 
left Pier No. 4, North River, on the morning 
of the seventh of August, 1855, 
posed of the curious, the idle, and the friends 
of those who were leaving, had gathered on the 
wharf, and as the moorings were cast loose and 


the enormous paddle-wheels began to revolve, 


shout after shout went up from those on shore, 
lustily returned by the outward-bound, and many 
a “God-speed!” was sent after us, and many 
a prayer went up for our success. 


We were going to carry out a great enter- | 


prise; not to carry hostile messages, nor batter 
down walls, but to lay the first link of a chain 
which should eventually bind the nations of the 
earth together in bonds of amity, and hasten 
that “ good time coming,” 
“When every transfer 
Of earth's natural gifts shall be a commerce 
Of good words and works.” 

In a word, we were going to lay the cable of 
the Submarine Telegraph, which is destined to 
unite the Old World with the New, and by 
means of which Gothamites and Cockneys shall 
be placed within speaking-distance of each oth- 
er. The wire we were about to consign to the 
bottom of “old ocean” was intended to reach 
from Port au Basque, Newfoundland, to Cape 
North, the extremest point of Cape Breton Isl- 
and—a distance of between sixty and seventy 
tailes—and had been brought from England in 
the bark Sarah L. Bryant, then, as we expect- 
ed, waiting for us at Port au Basque. We num- 
bered in all sixty passengers, including the offi- 
cers of the Company whose guests we were, and 
all on board seemed to have made up their 
minds not only “to be happy themselves, but 
to be the cause that happiness should be in 
others.” 

As we steamed down our beautiful bay, a 
light southeast wind greeted us wooingly, and 
the green shores of Long Island and Staten 
Island seemed to have put on their holiday 
looks, as though, by their beauty and freshness, 
they would make us long, when away over “the 
deep, deep sea,” to return to them once more. 
The sea, outside Sandy Hook, wore an unruf- 

Vor. XII.—No. 67.—D 


| 


A crowd, com- | 


fled surface, and night overtook us off Moriches, 


| where the hull of the Frankiin, like a huge skel- 


eton, lies a monument of Neptune’s might. After 
admiring a grand display of Nature’s pyrotech- 
nics, in the shape of “ heat-lightning,” all sought 
the cabin, where an impromptu concert whiled 
| away the hours till midnight. We passed Mon- 
tauk Point—a locality ever-memorable to many 
| who have yielded compulsory tribute to Nep- 
tune there—about 11 p.m. We rounded it, 
however, without a qualm ; and many, who had 
been rather suspicious of themselves before, find- 
ing that they were still “all right,” began to 
| think themselves “good sailors,” and to talk 
about “a life on the ocean wave” as something 
| very delightful. 

On the eighth we took our last look at the 
Yankee coast, and were soon off soundings and 
making our course direct for Cape Sable. Soon 

bw leaving Nantucket shoals, however, the 

| 


j 


ocean, before so smooth, began to assume a 
rougher look, and a cross sea soon tried the 
nerves of our more confident passengers. Its 
| effects were shortly visible in pale faces, while 
many sought below a relief from strange emo- 
| tions “entirely beyond their control.” The 
_ ladies won much credit by the manner in which 
| they bore themselves; and though their lips 
paled, and the rosy hue departed from their 
| cheeks, they still manfully kept their places 
upon the paddle-boxes, and with light songs 
and merry words strove to drive off their “ pe- 
culiar sensations.” During the next day we 
saw some whales, whose spoutings caused many 
exclamations of wonder and delight from those 
who had never before seen these monsters of 
the deep; and about sunset we came in sight of 
Seal Island off the southern coast of Nova Sco- 
tia. Every telescope through which a more 
definite view of the low, barren, rock-bound 
coast could be obtained, was brought into requi- 
sition; but nothing of interest was discernible. 
We soon found ourselves on the fishing-ground, 
covered with French and Colonial fishing-craft, 
which, by their picturesque appearance, relieved 
the dull monotony of the sky and sea. 
Threatenings of a coming storm with a strong 
head-wind destroyed our hopes of making Hal- 
ifax that night, and when off Sambro’ Head at 
dusk the weather was so thick that it was de- 
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cided to stand off and on till morning. The 
sea rose high, the wind blew a gale, and our 
gallant steamer rolled so heavily that all were 
forced to retire to their berths. In the morn- 
ing, which broke clear and beautiful, we found 
ourselves about twenty-five miles to the south 
of Sambro’ Light, and taking a pilot on beard, 
were soon steaming up the harbor of Halifax, of 
which the Nova Scotians are so justly proud. 
The entrance is protected by a fort and mar- 
tello tower, built on a small island about two 
miles in circumference, about half a mile from 
the city, which stands on the side of a hill com- 
manding a splendid view of the harbor. On 
the summit of the hill a large and apparently 
impregnable fort is in process of construction. 
Some six hundred soldiers are already quar- 
tered in it. 

As soon as our ship touched the wharf, nearly 
the whole of our party rushed on shore, and 
immediately spread themselves about the town, 
bent on seeing all the lions of the place at once, 
to the no little astonishment of the natives, 
who regarded our Yankee peculiarities with 
much curiosity. We soon ransacked the city, 
visited every public building or place worthy of 
notice, and by engaging every carriage we could 
press into our service, obtained in a few hours 
a pretty clear idea of the place, the people, and 
their character and condition. Some of our 
party visited a French frigate lying in the har- 
bor, and were received very kindly by the offi- 
cers on board. We left Halifax about half past 
seven in the evening, amidst loud cheering from 
the people who had gathered on the wharf, 
which was returned by the party on board the 
James Adger with three times three and a “tiger,” 
which rather astonished them. Before leaving 
we took on board a pilot thoroughly acquainted 
with the coast of Cape Breton and Newfound- 
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land, as far as St. John’s, the place of our ulti- 
mate destination. 

We stood directly for Port au Basque, where 
we expected to find the Sarah L. Bryant, with the 
cable on board; but on reaching that place, on 
Sunday morning, our anxious gaze was not re- 
warded by the sight of the bark. She had not 
yet arrived, although two weeks over-due. This 
was a great disappointment to all, as the weather 
was propitious for laying the cable, and it was 
the intention to commence the task early on 
Monday morning. 

It was for some time a question whether, un- 
der the circumstances, we should wait at Port 
au Basque for the arrival of the Sarah L. Bryant, 
or proceed to St. John’s. As we intended to 
visit the latter place before returning, in order 
to pay our respects to the authorities of New- 
foundland, it was decided to go there at once, 
and after a short stay return for the Sarah L. 
Bryant at Port au Basque. During the three 
or four hours we lay outside the harbor, about 
a dozen of us went on shore, with a view of find- 
ing out what manner of men and things the 
place produced. It is little more than a village, 
containing some forty or fifty houses, built of 

wood, most of them two stories high. Abouta 
| dozen of them are grouped together, while the 
| rest are scattered over an area of over half a 
mile, giving one an idea that the houses are on 
bad terms with each other. The site on which 
this unsociable-looking place is built commands 
a very fine view of the surrounding country to 
the distance of six or seven miles. On the 
north rises the high promontory of Cape Ray, 
to the height of fifteen hundred feet. The 
country seems to be almost entirely destitute 
of vegetation, though a little turf here and there 
forms a pleasant relief to the general barren as- 
pect, while a few low stunted bushes, bearing a 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF 8T. JOHN'S. 


brown berry, are scattered in small clusters at 
distant intervals. However, what the place 
lacks in vegetation it makes up in fish. The 
people fish for a living, and live on fish. Fish 
for breakfast, fish for dinner, toujours fish. 
There are fish every where, in-doors and out, 
where they are piled up in immense stacks, 
looking like ricks of hay, but smelling like any 
thing but “the perfume of Araby the blest.” 
The people seem neither to know nor care about 
any thing else than fish, and twist the conver- 
sation how you will, it is sure to come back to 
fish. All is fish that comes to their net, and so 
long as plenty come, they bother themselves 
very little about other matters. 

After a consultation with Mr. Canning, one 
of the best engineers in England, who had been 
engaged by the Telegraph Company to superin- 
tend the laying down of the wires, we left Port 
au Basque for St. John’s, where we arrived, 
without any incident transpiring worthy of note, 
on the morning of the 14th. 

The entrance to the harbor of St. John’s and 
the surrounding scenery are remarkable for 
their beauty and sublimity. The island is pro- 
tected on its eastern side by the same bold, 
mountainous line of coast that characterize the 
whole southern extremity of it. The rocks 
rise precipitously to the height of seven or 
eight hundred feet directly from the water, 
which is sufficiently deep to enable even the; 
largest ships to pass in safety within a few feet 
of their rugged and deeply-seamed sides, which 
are perforated at their base with large caves ; 
and a romantic imagination might find amuse- 
ment in peopling them with bold smugglers and 
wild buccaneers. 

The entrance to the harbor is so concealed 
from the view, when but a short distance out at 
sea, that it was not observable till we had ap- 
proached within half a mile of it. Signal Hill 
rises to the right, on the summit of which stands 








a fortification, while another frowns at its base. 


Neither of these defenses, however, looked as 
though they were capable of offering a very 
strong resistance, but the narrow entrance is 
amply protected by other works. During the 
last war a heavy iron chain was stretched across 
this entrance to prevent the passage of hostile 
ships, the remains of which, and an old cannon 
or two, called to our minds the fact that an 
American ship would not always have been al- 
lowed to pass so quietly. Opposite Signal Hill 
rises another elevation, to the height of about 
six hundred feet, which bears upon its side a 
formidable-looking fort, while still another forti- 
fication has been erected at its base, from the 
centre of which rises a light-house. These nar- 
rows are less than half a mile broad at their 
widest part, and about a mile long. When 
about the middle of this narrow gorge we noti- 
fied the good people of St. John’s of our ap- 
proach by a salute, which was echoed and re- 
echoed a hundred times among the hills, mak- 
ing “an awful pother o’er our heads” for some 
time. 

The city of St. John’s presents a very pic- 
turesque appearance, being built on the side 
of a hill with a gradual ascent of about two 
hundred and fifty feet, overlooking the beau- 
tiful harbor, which has the appearance of a 
lake after you have passed the narrow en- 
trance. Large hills rise on every side, upon 
which the fishermen’s huts, each surrounded by a 
green garden spot, are scattered here and there, 
taking from the natural wildness of the scene. 
At the base of these hills are erected the stages, 
or “flakes,” where the codfish are cleaned and 
cured, preparatory to being packed for market. 
These stages are made of light poles, and some- 
times stand on the sides of steep rocks overlook- 
ing the water. 

We were most hospitably received by the au- 
thorities and citizens of St. John’s, who are very 
anxious to extend their present limited com- 
mercial intercourse with us, and regard the 
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ASCENT TO A “ FLAKE.” 


Transatlantic Telegraphic enterprise as a power- 
ful means of bringing about such a result. Dur- 
ing our stay among them they seemed to vie 
with each other in paying us attention; every 
vehicle was put out at our disposal, and press- 
ing invitations poured in upon us from all sides 
to accept the hospitality of their houses. Our 
limited stay, however, prevented us from ac- 
cepting half of them. 

There are no public buildings in St. John’s 
that are remarkable, either for their size or 
architectural beauty, if we except the Catholic 
Cathedral, which is a magnificent building of 
fine proportions, and capable of containing at 
least ten thousand persons. Its cost was over 
half a million of dollars. 

The Colonial Building is a square structure 
ef granite, two stories high. It contains the 
chambers of the two Legislative branches, the 
House of Assembly, and the Legislative Coun- 
cil. A short distance from this building stands 
the Governor’s house, where the recently ap- 
pointed Governor, Mr. Charles H. Darling, re- 
sides. 

On the evening of the 15th a grand banquet 
was given on board the steamer to the public 








authorities of St. John’s. The military band 
from the garrison was in attendance, and about 
one hundred persons, including the party on 
board the James Adger, participated in the fes- 
tivities of the occasion. Peter Cooper, Esq., 
the President of the Telegraph Company, pre- 
sided, supported by Mr. Field as Vice-Presi- 
dent. On this occasion Professor Morse, in re- 
ply to a toast in his honor, entered into a brief 
history of the telegraph, and the many obstacles 
which were thrown in his way on his first ap- 
plication to Congress for an appropriation to 
enable him to construct an experimental line 
between Washington and Baltimore. Other 
speeches were made and listened to, and then 
we joined the ladies in the saloon, where the 
song and the dance wound up the evening in 
the-most delightful manner. On the following 
evening the authorities of St. John’s returned 
the compliment by a splendid ball in our honor 
in the Colonial Buildings. It was a delightful 
occasion, and the bright eyes of the fair maids 
of St. John’s left an impression upon the hearts 
of more than one of the bachelors of our party 
that will not soon be obliterated. We were to 
have left for Port au Basque the next morning, 
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but the Telegraph Company, wishing to make 
some return for the generous hospitality which 
had been extended to us, postponed our de- 
parture till Saturday, and invited two hundred 
of the principal inhabitants to participate in an 
excursion on board the James Adger. Accord- 
ingly, with our guests on board, we proceeded 
about ten miles outside the harbor. After a 
delightful day, which will ever be remembered 
by all who participated in its varied enjoyments, 
we returned to the harbor, where we bade fare- 
well to our guests, and the hospitable city of 
St. John’s, and steered our course for Port au 
Basque to join the Sarah L. Bryant. 





About a mile and a half from St. John’s is 
the small fishing village of Quidi Vidi, where 
reside those hardy sons of toil whose labors sup- 
ply the city of St. John’s with its great staple, 
Codfish. The Newfoundland fisheries first grew 
into importance about the year 1596, and in 
1615 England had at Newfoundland 250 ships, 
and the French, Biscayans, and Portuguese 
400 ships. The French always viewed the 
participation of the English in these fisheries 
with great jealousy. It was a maxim of the 
French Government, that the North American 
fisheries were of more natural value, in regard 
to navigation and power, than the gold mines 
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CLEANING FISH. 


of Mexico could have been, if the latter had 
been possessed by France. The French pur- 
sue what is known as the bultow system of 
fishing, and annually 360 vessels are on the 
3anks, each with 8 to 10,000 fathoms of budtows 
spreading over 500 miles of ground, and bait- 
ing over one million of hooks. The annual 
catch of all the fisheries—the American, French, 
and Colonial—amounts, in the aggregate, to a 
total of 4,400,000 quintals of codfish, valued at 
£3,038,675, or about $15,000,000. 

The fishermen are an honest, frank, and gen- 
erous class of men, for whom the elements seem 
to have no terrors. Their life is a continuous 
succession of perils and hardships, yet it has a 
strong fascination fer them, and they rarely 
voluntarily retire from it till old age or prema- 
ture decrepitude, arising from its exposure, com- 
pel them to do so. 

They are, as a general thing, extremely im- 
provident in the disposition of their limited 
means; which fact destroys, in a great meas- 
ure, any thing like independence on their 
part in their dealings with the merchants of 
St. John’s, who are the only purchasers of 
their fish. A considerable degree of ill feel- 
ing grows out of this state of things, and the 
fishermen would gladly find competitors with 
the merchants of St. John’s for the purchase 
of their commodity. 

After leaving St. John’s, we discovered that 
many additions had been made to the live-stock 
on board our vessel, in the shape of numerous 
specimens of the Newfoundland dog. These 
animals abound in St. John’s. You meet them 
at every step. They are at the door of every 
house, the entrance to every store, and in every 
room. Dogs are ever before, beside, and be- 
hind you; and though they are not at all fierce 
or belligerent in their character, still they evi- 
dently recognize a stranger in you, and seem 
to ask, by their looks, what you are about, how 





| proposed to the Captain a general dog fight, in 


you came there, and where you are going 
Though there is no question about their being 
dogs of Newfoundland, it is very questionable 
whether they are all genuine thorough-bred 
Newfoundland dogs. 

While in St. John’s, nearly every one of oui 
party seemed seized with an uncontrollable dis- 
position to possess at least one of these dogs, 
while others, still more covetous of canine prop- 
erty, purchased whole families, including larg: 
litters of pups. The consequence was, that the 
good steamer, James Adger, became, in one sense 
at least, a regular “doggery.” There were dogs 
on the quarter-deck, dogs forward, and dogs 
aft. Dogs in every coil of rope, and dogs bask- 
ing in the heat of the smoke-stacks. Pups in 
boxes and baskets, pups in berths, puppies in 
ladies’ arms and on ladies’ laps. Go where you 
would, on board the steamer, dogs met you at 
every turn; and if we had climbed to the main- 
truck, we should not have been much surprised 
to have found one of our canine friends there, 
in the shape of a dog-vane! They yelped, and 
howled, and whined, and barked, through every 
note of the gamut; but, as an insane individual 
on board, given to the despicable practice of 
making bad jokes, observed, their “ bark was 
on the C,” as a general thing. Standing on the 
quarter-deck, and looking down the length of 
the vessel, the eye wandered through long vistas 
of dogs, the wagging of whose tails was enough 
to make a nervous man uneasy, and affected 
one like the monotonous ticking of a clock in a 
still room. Every body, too, that had a dog, 
imagined his dog better than the dog of any 
body else, and once, during our return voyage, 
when about half-way home, the excitement all 
over, and time hanging rather heavily on our 
hands, one of the reverend gentlemen on board 
worked himself into such a state of excitement 
on the merits of his own peculiar dog, that he 
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which his dog should take the field against all | 
comers. 

It is a remarkable fact, that though our ca- | 
nine cargo indulged in their propensity for | 
howling almost continuously, they never so) 
thoroughly exhibited their powers in this way 
as during the performance of divine service in | 
the cabin. The moment prayers commenced, 
or a psalm was sung, the rascals began, and 
kept up one unceasing howl until the act of 
devotion was over. ‘This roused the supersti- 
tious fears of the sailors, who protested that we 
should never make port, and insisted that the 
presence of so many dogs and ministers on 
board would insure our finding our way to 
Davy Jones’s Locker, and that we should all go | 
to the dogs together. From the numerous adver- 
tisements which have appeared in the daily 
papers, announcing dogs for sale, since our re- 
turn, we are of the opinion that many of those 
who made extensive purchases have grown sick | 
of their bargains. 

As we neared Port au Basque, the greatest | 
anxiety prevailed on board to know whether the | 
Sarah L. Bryant had arrived. We came in sight | 
of Cape Ray about five o'clock on the morning 
of the 20th, and when we were sufficiently near 
to the place of our destination, every telescope 
was brought to bear upon the place, all be-| 
ing anxious to make the first announcement 
of the pleasing intelligence that the object of 
our search was within the harbor. Some of our 
company went aloft, and discovered a large ves- 
sel lying behind the high rocks at the mouth of 
the harbor; but, remembering our former dis- 
appointment, we did not like to be too sanguine. | 
While we were thus in doubt and fear, a small | 
boat put off from the shore. As soon as it came 
within hailing distance, the momentous ques- | 
tion was asked: 

“Has the bark arrived ?” 

The reply came over the waters amidst al 
breathless silence : | 





| bering echoes of the hills. 





** She has!” 

“ When ?” 

“On Wednesday !” 

The enthusiasm of all on board now broke 
out in such a volley of cheers as the hills on 
shore never echoed back since the creation. 
Every face beamed with joy, and every body 
shook hands with every body else. ‘The very 
dogs wagged their tails more energetically than 
ever, as if they sympathized in our joy. Our 
faith in the success of our enterprise was re- 
stored. We should yet be able to lay the first 
link of the great electric chain, which should 
make the boasting gasconade of Puck practi- 
cable, and enable us “to put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes.” 

As we neared the entrance to the harbor, the 
masts of the long-expected vessel hove in sight. 
On our approach the stars and stripes were run 
up, and flouted the breeze from the mizzen peak, 
while a salute from our cannon roused the slum- 
t The little Victoria 
responded again and again, till a cloud of dense 
smoke almost hid her from our sight. The 
fisher folks of Port au Basque, the quiet of whose 
little village had never before been so boister- 
ously intruded upon, hardly knew what to make 
of all this fuss. 

In a short time we were alongside the bark— 
broadside to broadside—and all was excitement 
and curiosity. It was soon ascertained that, to 
give time for necessary preparations, the task 
of laying the cable could not be commenced for 
three or four days, so that there would be ample 
opportunity for us all to gratify our desire to go 
onshore. The fishing-boats soon put off from 
the land in great numbers, and in these we left 
the James Adger, and landing, once more stood 
on terra firma. ‘The company divided itself into 


| detached parties; the one to which I attached 


myself proceeding to the residence of one of the 
“codfish aristocracy.” We were received with 
great courtesy and hospitality, and were treated 
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CAPE BAY. TELEGRAPH HOUSE. 


to codfish cooked in every conceivable style. It 
was exceedingly palatable; and when we had 
dined heartily from it we did not feel half the 
sympathy we had formerly conceived for those 
who lived on it exclusively. 

As we were desirous of making the most of 
our time, and of seeing and enjoying every thing 
to be seen or enjoyed, all at once set about 
making preparations for the gratification of 
their various tastes. 
started for the hills, or paid unsolicited visits to 
the fishermen’s huts, with the view of increasing 
their stock of knowledge of human nature in 
general, and the idiosyncrasies of the fishermen 
of Port au Basque in particular. Others again, 
inspired thereto most probably by the spirit of 
the mighty Nimrod, and by their credulity in 


believing the yarns which were related to them | 


by the natives concerming the abundance of 
game “a little way back,” started on a hunting 
expedition ten miles into the interior. The fish- 
ing parties were remarkably successful; to use 
the usual expression on such occasions, they 
caught them “as fast as they could throw in.” 
Large cod, small cod, and codlings, fell an 
easy prey even to the most inexpert, and one 
of the party returned with a trophy of his skill— 
or good fortune—in the shape of a gigantic cod 
measuring four feet in length, and weighing 
over thirty-five pounds. Like the man who 
was the fortunate winner of an elephant at 
a raffle, however, he was somewhat puzzled to 
know what to do with his prize, so he hired a 
young piscator of the village to carry it, while 


he turned showman and exhibited it to the ad- | 


miring gaze of the party on board the ship, and 
the villagers, who rather cooled his enthusiasm 
and took the edge off of his self-conceit, by 
looking at it askance, as though “such cod” 
were taken every day. The hunting party, 
however, which started off with such high hopes 
and such glorious visions of fat elk, moose, and 
deer, and whose greatest difficulty on setting 
out was to know how they should bring back 
their game, were not so successful. The waters 


Some went fishing, some | 


swarmed with cod, and the merest tyro could 
take them, but the woods did not swarm with 
deer, for they could find none, and they came 
back as unincumbered as they went, and quite 
chop-fallen at their want of success. Their 
hearts were heavy but their stomachs were 
| light ; for, depending upon the assurances of 
| those who so sadly misled them, they had in- 
| dulged in pleasing anticipations of a supper of 
game of their own killing, and neglected to 
supply themselves with a sufficient quantity of 
provisions. After a walk of ten miles over 
rugged rocks and barren beach, during which 
they saw nothing to shoot, night and hunger 
| overtook them together. There was no fat 
buck from which to cut a roasting piece or 
cutlet, not even a rabbit had crossed their path ; 
so, after building a fire, they proceeded to inves- 
tigate the commissariat department, and found 
that all their “stores” consisted of a dried cod- 
fish of homeeopathic proportions, a paper of to- 
bacco, and one ship’s biscuit, which a dyspeptic 
youth of the party had slipped into his pocket 
before leaving the ship. In this predicament a 
council of ways and means was held to decide 
the momentous question, whether the sole cod- 
fish should be devoured then and there, and they 
should start for the ship in the morning break fast- 
less, or whether they should go supperless that 
| night and eat the codfish in the morning. Opin- 
| ion was equally divided, so the question had to 
| be decided by chance. A penny was tossed in 
| the air, and the codfish winning, “the innings” 
| were devoured on the spot. 

The party spent a cheerless night, protected 
| from the bleak winds by the side of a friendly 
| hill, and the next morning the disappointed hunt- 
‘ers started for the village, where they arrived 
| about noon almost famished, to make a general 
onslaught upon the nearest grocery. All the 
crackers and cheese which the establishment 
| afforded, hardly served to stay their appetites 
till dinner time, when it was observed that all 
the viands in their immediate vicinity disap- 
| peared with marvelous celerity. 
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As the arrangements on board the bark for 
laying the cable were not completed, it was 
thought advisable that the steamer should pro- 
ceed to Cape North, and select the best and 


nearest point to Cape Ray to make the connec- | 


tion. Mr. Cooper and some twenty or thirty 
of the passengers accordingly departed in the 
steamer, while the rest of our party remained 
at Port au Basque, on board the Sarah L. Bry- 


ant. We took advantage of the opportunity | 


thus afforded to inspect the cable and the me- 
chanical arrangements for paying it out. The 
cable weighed four hundred tons, and was sev- 
enty-four miles in length—thus allowing nine 
miles for the inequalities of the bottom of the 
sea, the distance between the points of connec- 
tion being but sixty-five miles. 
coils. The machinery was of a simple kind, 
but seemed extremely well adapted for its pur- 
pose, and was the same as used in laying the 
Mediterranean cable. 
the hold over iron rollers, and thence between 
vertical guide rollers, from which it passes over | 
two other rollers eight feet in diameter. As | 
these revolve, it passes on to a cast iron saddle, | 
and so over the stern of the vessel. The wheels 





' 
are controlled by four breaks worked by long 


The cable was | 
stowed in the hold of the vessel, in gigantic | 


| on Wednesday the Sarah L. Bryant was towed 

| to that point, where a frame telegraph house 

| was put up, the telegraph instruments conveyed, 
and a battery of one hundred cups erected. 

| Every thing being thus prepared, the opera- 

tion of laying the cable was commenced on 
Friday, the 24th of August. 

A sufficient length of cable was taken from 
the hold, and placed on board a boat to be con- 
veyed to the beach. As soon as the boat ap- 
proached near enough, the workmen stationed 
there rushed into the surf, and seizing the end 
of the cable, bore it to the place fixed upon as 
the point of connection—the Telegraph House— 
| where it was firmly secured around the capstan 
| under the floor, the three copper wires being 
placed in connection with the machine. Owing 
to a kink formed in the cable, while passing over 
the stern of the bark, it was found, on making 
the test, that the insulation was not perfect, so a 
buoy was attached to it at the weak point, in order 


The cable passes from | that at some future time it might be repaired. 


So much time was thus occupied, that it was 
thought better not to commence paying out 
until the next day, on account of the foggy 
weather. In the morning, a strong breeze from 
the northwest was blowing, but Mr. Canning, 
whose experience in laying the Mediterranean 


levers, and two compressors, which are employed | cable gave authority to his opinion, decided 


to prevent the cable from surging as it passes 


| that the cable could be laid with safety in 


round the wheels, as well as to prevent its be- |even a higher sea than that then running, so 


ing carried off by its own weight. 


This plan | the order was given to commence operations. 
£ 


was found to work most successfully. | The bark was taken in tow by the James Adger, 
It was found that Cape Ray Cove, ten miles; with the assistance of the Victoria, and afte: 
distant from Port au Basque, offered more pcm some difficulty in getting under weigh on the 


ties as a point of connection, besides being over 
five miles nearer to Cape North. The James Ad- 
ger therefore returned on Tuesday evening, and | 


part of the bark, we attempted to start. But 
by this time the sea ran so high, and the wind 
blew so furiously, that both bark and steamer 
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were at the mercy of the elements. In a few 
moments it was found that the bark was drift- 
ing rapidly down upon us, making a collision 
inevitable. It was a fearful moment, for no one 
could tell the result of the shock ; the bark was 
coming down upon us stern foremost, and the 
moment when we should be in contact was 
looked for with the greatest anxiety. In vain the 
wheels of the James Adger were put in motion ; 
some strange fatality seemed to be hanging over 
us, and in a moment after the order to “ back 
her!” was given, the two ships struck. The 


violence of the shock was not so great as we 
anticipated, and both vessels escaped with very 
slight injury, which, under the circumstances, 
The excitement soon 


seemed almost a miracle. 
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died away, and the ladies, who at the request 
of our Captain had retired to the cabin, were 
ignorant of our danger until it was all over, 
Though out of immediate peril, we were not 
yet clear of the bark, and it was found neces- 
sary to sever the hawser which attached her to 
us. She then let go her anchor, we doing the 
same; but shortly after, she hoisted signals of 
distress, and immediately shaking out her sails, 
put out to sea, having lost her anchor, and been 
obliged to cut the submarine cable in order to 
prevent drifting upon the rocks. We imme- 
diately put to sea after her, and in about an hour 
succeeded, by means of a hawser from our stern, 
in getting her safely in tow. 

The following day being Sunday, we did not 


THE GALE PREVIOUS TO LOSING THER CABLE, 
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leave the cove, but spent most of the time in 
repairing damages to the cable, which broke | 
again in a short time, so that there was no other 
course left but to re-land it and commence all 
our work over again. Accordingly, on Monday 
morning, the bark was again towed near the 
shore, and the end of the cable taken to the Tele- 
graph House by means of boats, and made fast 
as before. The wind, however, continued to 
blow with such violence, that we remained at 
anchor all night, in the hope that the weather 
would prove more propitious the following morn- | 
ing. | 

The next morning broke clear and calm; 
hardly a ripple played upon the surface of the 
ocean, and our hopes brightened with the sun, | 
which rose without a cloud to_mar its splendor. 
The bark was soon placed en rapport by means | 
of a hawser;: and the steamer getting under | 
weigh, the work of paying out the cable began 
in earnest, and with every prospect of suc- | 
cess; for, with fair weather, success seemed | 
certain. 

For two miles all went well; the machinery 
worked admirably, and the cable slipped over 
the rollers without “let or hindrance ;” but when 
that length of cable had been laid, a kink oc- | 
curred, and it was found necessary to stop the | 
steamer to repair the damage. This occupied | 
only an hour, and then we went on again; but | 
the white flag, which had been agreed upon as 
a signal for stopping the steamer, soon made 
its appearance on board the bark, and notice 
was given that even the slowest speed of the 
steamer was too fast to allow the workmen on 
board the Sarah L. Bryant to pay out the cable | 
with safety to it and to themselves. We again 
proceeded as slowly as possible, no accident oc- 
curring, though a report reached us at midnight 
that the cable had parted. This report was al- 
together without foundation, as we afterward | 
learned that it was only a kink that had oc- 
curred, which it was necessary to take entirely 
out, and splice the cable, which was success- 
fully done. On starting again, all went on fa- 
vorably till about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, | 
when the wind, which since 2 o’clock had | 
been gradually increasing, rose to a gale? and 
it was found impossible to continue the work | 
on board the bark, and another kink occur- | 
ring in the cable, both vessels were compelled 
to lay to. The storm now raged with great 


| and the ocean was covered with a dense mist, 


that completely hid from our view the island of 
St. Paul's, fourteen miles distant. Some forty 


| miles of the cable had already been laid, though 


the distance in a straight line was several 
miles less. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Canning was forced to abandon the original 
plan of making Cape North the place of con- 
nection, and endeavor to land the cable at the 
island of St. Paul’s, which was considerably 
nearer. Had the weather continued moderate, 


| our tusk would have been completed in a few 


hours ; but the fates willed it otherwise, and we 
were obliged to cease our exertions, and devote 


| all our energies to maintaining our position un- 


til the storm should abate. 

An attempt was now made to take the kink 
out of the eable, but the bark pitched so much 
that it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
workmen could keep their feet, and to work was 
impossible. Every one now turned to Mr. Can- 
ning, expecting momentarily to hear him give 
the word to cut the cable, as for some time ev- 
ery hope of saving it had been abandoned, and 
fears were entertained for the safety of the ves- 
sel. But Mr. Canning was loth to give the 
word which should stamp the enterprise a fail- 
ure, while there was the slightest possibility of 
carrying it out successfully. The strength of 
the cable was severely tested; for, during the 
height of the storm, both vessels held by it, and 
it would undoubtedly have held to the end had 
it been deemed prudent to have tried it so se- 
verely. The gale, instead of abating, continued 


| to increase; still the cable held; but, at 6% 


o'clock, the captain of the bark informed Mr. 
Canning that the safety of his vessel required 
that the cable should be cut, and that he should 
himself be obliged to give the fatal word in case 
Mr. Canning still refused todo so. Under such 
circumstances, Mr. Canning was forced to sub- 
mit. <A few blows of the ax accomplished the 
sad work, the vessel pitched forward as though 
she would bury herself in the waves, and forty 
miles of the cable lay at the bottom of the ocean. 
Thus did the war of elements set at nanght the 
energy, enterprise, industry, and ambition so 
creditably displayed by the projectors of this 
great work. Thus man proposes, thus God 
disposes ! 

The cable, of which we give a sectional view, 
was manufactured by Messrs. W. Kuper and 


violence; the sky was wild and threatening, | Co., at their Submarine Cable manufactory, 


SECTIONAL AND SIDE VIEW OF CADLE, FULL SIZE. 
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London. ‘The copper wire was insulated in | about one hundred. The children formed more 
gutta percha by the Gutta Percha Company, of | than half the population, which, for filthiness 
City Road, London, under the immediate su- | and wretchedness, we should think, was with. 
perintendence of S. Statham, Esq. The pro- | out a rival in the civilized or uncivilized world. 
cess of manufacturing the cable is as follows: | The men were lounging about, devoting all their 
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The insulated copper wires are first laid round | 
a centre core of hemp, the exterior and spaces 
between each wire being wormed with hemp 
yarn so as to form a perfect circular rope or 
cable. It is then provided with another cover- 
ing of hemp yarn, the whole of the yarn used 


being soaked in a preparation of Stockholm | 


tar, pitch, oil, and tallow. It then receives its 


outside covering of twelve No. 4 guage iron. | 


The whole of this process, except the insulation 
of the wires, is carried on at one time by exten- 


sive and ingenious machinery erected for the | 
purpose, and cables can thus be nranufactured | 


of any combined length that can ever be re- 
quired. 

After the cable parted we headed for Sydney, 
with the bark in tow, where we arrived safely on 
Thursday afternoon. Here we spent two days 
and a half in taking in coal and provisions, It 
is a flourishing place of about five thousand in- 
habitants. It is the great coal dépédt of Cape 
Breton, and carries on considerable trade with 
Boston. The principal mine is situated three 
miles from the port, and employs about two hun- 
dred men and one-fourth as many horses. The 
coal is raised through a perpendicular shaft 
three hundred and six feet in depth. The 


daily product of the mines is about seven hun- 
A railroad conveys the coal to 


dred tons. 
Sydney. 
After being tossed about in the merciless 
manner we had for so long, the prospect of 
standing firmly upon our feet again was too 
alluring not to be at once enjoyed, and the 
steamer had barely dropped her anchor before 
every body rushed for the boats. ‘The town 
itself presented no particular objects of inter- 
est; but on the hill which rises above it stood 
an encampment of the Micmac Indians, and 
thither the whole of the party soon made their 
way. The encampment or village consisted of 
about twenty lodges made of white birch bark, 
and the Indians numbered, including children, 


MICMAC 


energies to doing as little as they could, and 
yet continue to breathe; while the women, near- 
| ly every one of whom was strapped to a pap- 
| poose, which in its turn was strapped to a board, 
| were engaged in making baskets, bows and ar- 
| rows, and little birch canoes, specimens of which 
were eagerly purchased by their visitors. Every 
body bought a basket, most of us were provided 
with an impracticable canoe, and bows and ar- 
|rows enough were carried off to put out the 
eyes of the officers, passengers, and crew. In 
one of the lodges more cleanly than the rest, 
and showing some slight indications of care 
and neatness, was seated a young Indian maid- 
|en about eighteen years of age. She was very 
| beautiful, both in form and features, and soon 
| became the centre of attraction to all the young 

men of the party. The baskets and other traps 

made by her fair hands met with a ready sale. 
| Every one of our Benedics seemed desirous of 
| carrying off with him some token of remem- 
| brance of her; and so great was the competi- 
| tion, that the price of her wares soon rose in 
| the market three hundred per cent. Her stock 
| was quickly exhausted ; but as she promised to 
| have a fresh supply ready in the morning, the 

disappointed ones comforted themselves with 
| this assurance. She must have been the most 
| industrious Indian maiden on record, for early 
|in the morning, when the disappointed of the 
| night before visited her lodge, they found the 

supply even greater than at first. In a single 
| night she had woven dozens of baskets, made 
| & score or two of canoes, and bows and arrows 
} enough to equip her whole tribe for the “war 
| path.” This would have been enough to have 
| redeemed her from the charge of idleness which 
| lies against the whole Indian breed, but for the 
| fact that the other lodges were destitute of the 
| wares we had observed in them the night be- 
| fore. The conclusion was forced upon us, that 
| the members of the tribe, seeing what good 
| pricés her articles commanded, had consigned 


INDIANS. 
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their whole stock of baskets to her, “ for sales | longer than we anticipated, many of the passen- 
and returns,” and that she was doing business | gers had been obliged from necessity to neglect 
on commission, and not on her own account. | their toilets, and some of the party had present- 


A few miles from Sydney there is another In- 
dian village, where the remainder of the tribe, 
to the number of three hundred, reside. 


ed a very faded appearance for some days; but 
as we passed the Narrows every body made his 
or her appearance looking trim and neat. The 


Having replenished our stock of coal, we left | gentlemen, even those who had during the 
Sydney on Sunday morning, homeward bound; greater part of the voyage affected red shirts, @ 
and though a general feeling of sadness pre- | /a “ Mose,” displayed spotless fronts and collars, 
vailed, on account of the unavoidable failure of | so that a general feeling of surprise was elicited 
our expedition, every heart beat lighter at the | at the sudden respectable appearance of one 


thought of home. 


Our gallant captain partici- | another. 


It seemed that all had saved at least 


pated in this feeling, to some extent at least, as | one of those articles of apparel without which 


he showed by the manner in which he gave the 
order to “start her.” During the operation of 
laying the cable his voice was continually heard 
giving directions to the engineer. We were 
obliged to proceed at a snail’s pace for the rea- 
sons before mentioned, and our stoppages were 
frequent. Whenever we started again, the cap- 
tain would call out from his place on deck, 
“Hook her on, Mr. Scott, and let her go slow !” 
but as soon as we were clear of the wharf at 
Sydney, and the bows of the steamer were point- 
ed homeward, his clear voice rung in our ears, 
“Hook her on, Mr. Scott, and let her go fast!” 
And fast we went! the paddle-wheels fairly 
spun in the water, and the spray flew from the 
steamer in a Niagara of foam. While at the 
top of our speed, the mate was observed looking 
over the bows with a thoughtful gaze. Thinking 
something was wrong, a young gentleman with 
an inquiring mind asked what the matter was. 
The mate, with a quizzical look, which plainly 
informed the young gentleman in search of 


knowledge that he was “sold,” answered that he | 


was afraid the friction of the water would set 
the bows on fire. 

Our homeward voyage was marked by no par- 
ticular incident, if we except a grand fancy- 
dress ball which took place during the time. It 
was to a great extent an extempore affair, but 
none the less delightful on that account. The 
dresses were varied, none of them particularly 
splendid, but a more outré or grotesque assem- 
blage was never collected. Every thing that 
could give oddity to expression of face or cos- 
tume was brought into requisition, and even the 
waiters’ dusters, composed of peacocks’ feathers, 
were pressed into the scene, and served to set 
off the charms of one of our most beautiful lady 
passengers to great advantage. Indians, Nuns, 
Apollos, Cupids, Sultanas, Jim Baggs—all ap- 
peared in the saloon, dancing and flirting to- 
gether in the most amiable manner possible. 
Jim Baggs found a capital representative in the 
person of a distinguished artist, and won thun- 
ders of applause by his vocal efforts, which were 
so successful that no one could be tempted to 
offer him the “shilling,” without which he re- 
fused to “ move on.” 

We had fair weather during nearly the whole 
of our return trip, and as the green shores of 
Staten Island hove in sight, and we passed 
Sandy Hook, every body commenced their pre- 
parations for going on shore. As we were gone 





no gentleman’s wardrobe can be considered 
complete as a corps de reserve, with an idea of 
“astonishing the Browns,” but the general co- 
incidence of a prudential feeling destroyed the 
singularity of the effect expected to be pro- 
duced. 

We arrived safely at the pier from whence we 
started on the 5th of September, having been 
absent just twenty-nine days. 

The excursion, though unsuccessful in its 
principal object, was still rich in delightful in- 
cidents, and will be remembered with gratifica- 
tion by all who participated in it. Another at- 
tempt to lay the cable will be made next year, 
which will undoubtedly be successful, as it will 
be payed out directly from a steamer. 





THE KNOCKER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOSS AND GAIN: 
A TALE OF LYNN.” 
“Wake Duncan with thy knocking! 
couldst.""—Macbeth. 
Il PAUSE at the threshold of my story to re- 
member that in the life of every human be- 
ing there is an experience which seems to be 
detached from it; an awful and soul-thrilling 
episode of some unearthly epoch, which was in 
the world, and yet not of it. Phantom-like and 
strange, it is shadowed upon the memory. Such 
an episode is this in my own. 

Several years ago I renewed my intimacy 
with a gentleman and his wife who were then 
residing in Boston. The gentleman—his name 
was Paul Barry—had been a schoolmate of 
mine, and at a later day my friend and compan- 
ion at college. He left before me, and, con- 
trary to all expectations, entered upon mer- 
cantile pursuits. Our friendship was always 
somewhat anomalous in its character. When 
we were in each other's society, there could be 
no friendship more devoted, confiding, and in- 
timate than ours. At separation, it seemed to 
fail, and reserve its warmth for our next meet- 
ing. We never corresponded, and were con- 
tinually losing sight of each other. For my 
own part, I believe that I never felt any con- 
siderable degree of interest or anxiety for him 
in his absence. I think his feeling for me was 
much the same. I do not pretend to explain 
this. Perhaps it was the result of an idiosyn- 
crasy—a twin peculiarity in our natures; or of 
mutual habits of concentration, or absorption 
into our individual pursuits. His life was an 
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active one, mine nomadic. Our friendship al- 
ways renewed itself naturally upon meeting, and 
in our long intercourse was always frank and 
earnest, and never marred by any disagree- 
ment. 

Barry’s wife was a singularly beautiful wo- 
man. I had known her, too, in my boyhood. 
We were all, in our young days, residents of the 
same country village. She was then, as re- 
membrance pictures her, a gentle girl, with a 
countenance as clear as the light of the morn- 
ing, and eyes as softly blue as the summer sky. 
As such she passed into my boyish heart—its 
graceful image of First Love—the pure seraph 
that changed with maturer years into a quiet 
and tender memory, and hallowed its object 
forever. Our love had never been confessed ; 
it had never thought of confession. It had 
never dreamed of consummation. It was the 
highest form of an unimpassioned devotion ; it 
was spiritual, pure, and adoring. The old tale 
of the sculptor inspired with a divine passion 
for the holy beauty of the statue, was a symbol 
of my love for her. But no; mine was even 
more shadowy. 

I am inclined to think that Barry's attach- 
ment for her was formed suddenly, within a few 
months after his departure from college. If it 
was otherwise, then I knew nothing of it. She 


never seemed to be an object of peculiar inter- 
est to him when we both dwelt in the same vil- 
lage with her, and he was never more than an 
acquaintance of the relations with whom she 
resided. They were both orphans, dwelling at 


opposite extremes of the small hamlet, in the 
families of their guardians. I heard nothing 
of his love when we were both at college, though 
I was then on terms of the closest intimacy with 
him. After his departure, and during the time 
that I remained there, I heard nothing of him, 
except that he was about to engage in business. 
Immediately after my own emancipation I vis- 
ited him in Boston, and met with a double sur- 
prise; first, in finding him married; and sec- 
ond, in meeting, as his wife, the half-forgotten 
maiden of my boyish devotion, now lovely in 
the full bloom of her womanhood. My meet- 
ing with her, under the circumstances, was very 
pleasant. My affection for her, touched with 
a deeper reverence, was as true as ever. It had 
been pure and innocent; it could pass into a 
high and gentle friendship without a pang. The 
tender beauty that I had once loved as a sweet 
spring blossom was as dear to me when gather- 
ed in its summer loveliness to the bosom of my 
friend. 

It was a very happy reunion. A triad of ex- 
planations took place amidst much laughter. 
Barry was momentarily surprised to hear of my 
attachment for his wife—only momentarily. He 
seemed to comprehend, with a fine instinct pe- 
culiar to him, the relations we now bore to each 
other, and subsequently, and in many ways, gave 
every possible encouragement to our intimacy. 
He loved me well. Ican not better explain the 
nature of his regard, as I now understand it, 





than by supposing that when I was absent he 
gave it all to her, and when I was present shared 
it between us. 

I spent much time with them, at frequent in- 
tervals, for many years. My own life was rather 
vagrant, and passed for a long period unmarked 
by any unusual event. A man of leisure, with 
a moderate income, I spent my_years with the 
restless happiness of a butterfly, wandering from 
place to place as the insect might fly from flower 
to flower, as carelessly as if the golden summer 
of existence were eternal, and time were to bring 
no other season. Yet there was one spot where 
my nomad wings rested often and longest— 
where the flowers were sweeter for the one little 
bud that had grown among them. Onur three- 
fold love became four-fold. Barry (when I was 
present) must needs have divided his regard 
between myself, his wife, and his child. There 
was enough for all, for the years brought in- 
crease of love to us for each other. The affec- 
tion that I bore for my friends’ baby-girl was as 
tender as theirown. The little being loved me, 
too, with familiar interest. When I first bent 
down to look into her tiny face, I saw the soft- 
ened likeness of her father’s dark eyes in hers. 
As years passed, and she could stand by me, her 
face revealed itself into a living memory of her 
mother’s gentle beauty, and the mother’s soul 
shone strangely from her soft, dark eyes. So— 
I used to think—as time takes away the bloom 
of her youthful loveliness, it will be but to be- 
stow it, with added graces, on her child. 

Gradually—I know not why—my affection 
for the parents seemed to centre in the little 
girl. A strange and mystic tenderness toward 
her took possession of me. Thus it continued 
for a long period. At last, an event occurred 
which, for a time, seemed to have utterly di- 
vorced this mysterious feeling from me. The 
circumstances of that event led me to another 
city, and terminated in my marriage. 

My wife died a year after our union. A 
slight cold that she had contracted resulted in 
a virulent scarlet fever, attended with inflam- 
mation; and although every medical attention 
was paid her, she died, and died in the night, 
suddenly. All the circumstances of her death 
were tragical. I can not recall them now with- 
out horror. From the moment she died until 
the body was removed, the house was filled 
with an overpowering odor of camphor. I do 
not know what it meant. I was too much 
stricken to direct any details; but from that 
moment the smell of camphor became intoler- 
able to me, so closely and terribly was it asso- 
ciated with my fearful calamity. 

It was an appalling blow. } I shut myself up 
for weeks, and saw no one. I was stunned 
with grief. But I recovered soon, for my hour 
of sorrow had not yetcome. The wound closed; 
it was to open again, in anguish, hereafter. The 
quick stroke had paralyzed me. Consciousness 
was to come slowly with other years, and agony 
and the blackness of spiritual darkness were to 
follow. 








Before two months had elapsed my bewilder- 
ment, my stolid sorrow, passed into a feeling 
of restlessness. I gave up my house and went 
from Philadelphia, where all this had happened, 
to New York city, where I had relatives. As 
I began to resume a cheerfulness, which was 
but the pallid ghost of my former tone of mind, 
a desire to see my friends again stirred within 
me. ‘The same mysterious feeling for the child, 
the weird attraction to her, returned with ten- 
fold force. I obeyed it. I went to Boston. 


This was the period mentioned in the com- | 
mencement of my narrative as that in which I | 
It is | 


renewed my intimacy with the Barrys. 
marked by the incident which I am now to re- 


cord, and which is impressed on my mind with | 


mournful distinctness. I remember it as one 
might remember the shadow of a cloud which 
passed over him at noonday, before some ter- 
rible calamity befell him, and which remains in 
his memory forever as the precursor of his dis- 
aster. 

One summer day I was at Barry’s honse. It 
was the little girl’s seventh birthday. She was 
sitting on my knee, with her dark tresses lying 
loosely on my arm, and her soft, earnest eyes 
looking into mine. Mrs. Barry sat at the piano, 
playing, as she conversed, a lively tune that 
rippled and tinkled airily from the keys. Her 


husband was carelessly reclining in a cushioned | 


chair near her, beating time with his fingers on 
the cover of a book. We had been chatting 


gayly for some time—the pleasant tune, and | 


the singing of a canary bird in a gilded cage by 
the wirldow, trilling brilliantly in our light and 
mirthful talk—when our conversation paused, 
and a sudden silence, so common and so strange, 
succeeded. <As if that silence was ordained 
that it might flash upon my brain—clear and 
strange as if an unearthly voice had spoken it 
—a singular thought, lighting up a wide range 
of recollections, revealed them to me, bathed in 
the wild colors of fatality. I can not determ- 
ine how these instantaneous mental transitions, 
which seem to know no intermediate process, 
are effected. Some bold metaphysicians have 
thought that there are ideas which are resolved 
in the mind by mental processes so subtle that 
they escape cognizance. It may be that this 
thought, which burst up like a colorless flame, 
irradiating things long known to me with the 
pallid tints of supernaturalism, was the residi- 
um left by such mental chemistry. I happened 
to think that my friends had been each only 
children, and orphans from their infancy! And 
then the darkness was lifted from the long waste 
of memory—I remembered more ! 

Let me endeavor to present the details of a re- 
collection which was seen by me at one glance— 
whose every relation was comprehended at one 
view. Barry and his wife were both only chil- 
dren—orphans from their infancy—and bronght 
up under guardianship. Their parents had been 
also only children, and were also orphans from 
their infancy !_ How much further this peculiari- 
ty reverted to their ancestry, I did not know. I 
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fancied that it indicated a hereditary fatality. I 
knew of no living relations remaining to my 
friends. They were then, to me, the sole repre- 
| sentatives of their respective families. If there 
| was a hereditary destiny, it centered in the race 
| of Barrys; for the children born to that house 
had been males for two generations, to my knowl- 
| edge, and had therefore kept their individuality, 
| whereas the orphan brides whom they had wed- 
| ded were of different families, and had merged 
| their nominal identity in theirs by marriage— 
| only resembling them in the peculiarity of soli- 
tary orphanage and decease at childbirth. It 
is strange, though common, how things known 
in youth, and even of peculiar interest to us 
then, will become blurred or obliterated as we 
grow to manhood. We strive to trace the im- 
| ages—the effaced inscriptions—the dim dates— 
| upon its surface, and fill the smooth gaps with 
conjectures; and then—we are uncertain. I 
remembered, or thought I did, having heard 
some gossip’s tale in my youth, which averred 
| that the Barrys were an old family, whose an- 
| cestor—a fugitive Huguenot—had, by some wild 
| sin, entailed the curse of male descent and per- 
| petual orphanage on the line until the offense 
| was expiated. The memory was half-effaced in 
|my mind. I was doubtful whether it was a re- 
| membrance or a fancy. Yet it now took plausi- 
ble form and vague likelihood when I thought of 
what Iknew. Was it accidental coincidence that 
had for two generations—it might be for more— 
brought to the solitary children of an ancestral 
line such a fate asthis? Accident! As if, in the 
majestic order of the universe, there can be ac- 
cident! as if what we call accident, is not really 
the certain effect of a certain cause proceeding 
from a certain occasion, which is governed by, 
and proceeds from, Law! Here was coinci- 
dence, declaring the existence of a fatal and 
impassable destiny which hung over the chil- 
dren of an ancient house in obedience to some 
stern ordinance, which brought to them orphan 
| brides, and then, at every lonely birth, the final 
| shadow, the coffin, and the sepulchre, and guid- 
ed their solitary scions to unions forever fraught 
with the same results, and overshadowed by the 
same doom! How long had this been? Was 
it hereditary retribution for some original evil— 
some ancient blot on an ancestral scutcheon—a 
doom involved in the great mystery of some un- 
expiated sin? 

The time had died away—I knew not when. 
The bird was quiet in his gilded cage. No sound 
came from the street without. A single ray of 
yellow sunlight streamed through the curtains, 
and floated like a golden shadow on the wall. 
The little girl sat quietly with her head resting 
on my arm, and her eyes closed. The doom 
had been revoked—a female child had been born 
to the house of Barry: she had outlived her in- 
fancy and was not an orphan: the mystic judg- 
ment had not been repeated on her parents. 
Looking down into her face, as the thoughts 
crossed my mind, I was conscious of a vague 
sense of dread to see her eyes unclose, and, for 
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an instant, look into mine with a strange bright- 
ness, and a startled, supernatural expression 
that I had never seen in them before. It van- 
ished instantly, and I almost thought at the 
time that I had fancied it. A breath of air 
coming, like a sigh, through the open casement, 
and the motion of a light curtain which waved 
toward me with a phantom grace, seemed to 
disenchant the spell of silence. A moment 
after we were conversing gayly, as though we 
were unconscious of our pause, and the bird’s 
song, and the silvery music, rippled through 
our playful talk as before. But for a long time 
I felt as if I had been in a trance, and dreamed 
a dream. 

The incident made some impression on my 
mind. At another time I might have regarded 
it as a premonition, and endeavored to establish 
its connection. But at that period I was in a 
state of comparative mental stupefaction. I 
rather indulged in vague reverie than thought. 
My intellect was purblind. 

Two days afterward I was called away on 
business to the South. I took leave of my 
friends for some time, as I did not know how 
soon I should see them again. It proved that 
I was absent for seven months. At the expi- 
ration of that time I again found myself in 
Boston. 

It was in the mid-winter of the year 1840 
that I again visited that city. There was snow 
on the ground. On the day of my arrival there 
had been another fall, the last flakes of which 
were floating in the chill, gray air. The severe 
cold which had characterized the season had 
in consequence abated, but at that time was 
again increasing. My spirits, however, rose as 
the mercury in the thermometer fell. The 
pleasure I felt in the anticipation of soon meet- 
ing my friends was heightened into exhilaration 
by the wintry atmosphere. After an hour's 
rest, I left my hotel and went to the wharf on 
which Barry’s counting-room was located. I 
remember that I bounded up his stairs—threw 
open his door, and, entering, closed it behind 
me—expecting, of course, to see him and grasp 
his hand. 
room, too, had an altered look; a young clerk 
—a stranger—was at the desk! I uttered an 
exclamation, apologetic in its character, for I 
thought, at first, I had blundered into the wrong 
office. Yet, in a moment, I saw it was the 
same. I managed to extricate one stammer- 
ing question from my embarrassment. It was 
to ask if Mr. Barry was in. When I made the 
young man comprehend me, I was told that for 
the preceding three months the office had had 
another tenant; of its former occupant he knew 
nothing. I descended the stairs, and entering 
the basement store, with whose owner I was ac- 
quainted, renewed my interrogations. ‘To my 
utter astonishment, I learned that, within a few 
months, Barry had met with heavy reverses, 
and had retired from business! I sank into a 
chair, and, for a moment, looked at my inform- 
ant speechless, It was some relief to hear that 


The furniture was unfamiliar; the | 





his losses, although considerable, were far from 
being total; yet they had been sufficient to place 
him in comparatively reduced circumstances, 
Let me say, in a word, all I afterward iearned 
on this subject; namely, that his retirement 
from business was a voluntary, and not a com- 
pulsory act, occasioned by the intense disgust 
with which he had been inspired by the perpe- 
tration of one of those legal frauds, which the 
law can neither prevent nor remedy, practiced, 
in this instance, by a mercantile firm with whom 
he had been connected in trade, and which had 
clutched away one half his fortune. 

I now resolved to waste no time in seeking 
for further information until I saw him person- 
ally. 1 was about taking leave of my inform- 
ant, when he asked me if I was aware that Barry 
had left no clew to his present place of residence? 
What? Yes; his present place of abode was 
not known. It was surmised that he still re- 
sided in the city, or more probably in some one 
of the suburban towns; for he had been fre- 
quently seen, at the usual hours, on ’Change, 
and at various haunts familiar to merchants. 
My informant had not seen him, however, for 
three days past. He judged that his dwelling- 
place was unknown, from the fact that Barry 
had evaded answering a question to that effect, 
and also from having heard some speculations 
from different persons on the same topic. The 
reason for his seclusion was not apprehended. 
This was the substance and most definite extent 
of the information I received. Bewildered and 
saddened, I regained my hotel. What to dol 
knew not. How to find him in the great laby- 
rinth of a city! I spent the rest of the day at 
the street-windows of the house, wishing—hop- 
ing—that he might pass by. Several times, de- 
ceived by some resemblance to him in distant 
pedestrians, I ran into the street, only to return 
disappointed. The dull day thickened into 
night, with a northeast storm of driving snow 
and hail; and I, fatigued and dispirited, went 
to rest. 

I arose the next day with a vigorous resolu- 
tion to find him, if any effort of mine could 
avail. “ But where shall I find him?” I murmured 
to myself as I went into the street. The snow 
had fallen heavily during the night. “ Where 
shall I find him ?” I repeated to myself at inter- 
vals. I could hear the scraping of shovels clear- 
ing off the sidewalks—the jingling sleigh-bells 
—the occasional shouts of derisive mirth, as 
some passenger received an avalanche from the 
house-tops. All the bustle of the busy city was 
loud under a still, gray sky. I was reminded 
of an interval between my school and college 
years, when, during a visit to this city, I had 
passed just such winter days in the dusky studio 
of an artist-friend of mine, where we had heard 
the same sounds reaching us in dreamy noises 
as we lounged on cushions in the warm gloom. 
In my sadness, and in contrast with the tumult 
whirling around me, the memory floated out in 
the past like a perfume. It changed into a de- 
sire that impelled me to wander to the building 











within whose cloistral quiet we had once eaten 
the lotus, and forgotten in the present the fu- 
ture. My artist-friend had since attained ce- 
lebrity; he was in Rome—I knew I should not 


find him there. I walked, stepping over rest- 


less shovels, to the altered street. The old | 


building still remained. Standing on the curb- 
stone of the sidewalk, near the doorway, where 
I could look up the stairs into the dim interior, 


I sank into a mood of reverie whose essence was | 


memory. I remembered the road over which, 
many nights, I had walked in the artist's com- 
pany to our home in the adjacent town of Rox- 
bury. There are two avenues to that town, 
both running parallel with each other. Ours 
was Washington Street, which, as any person 
familiar with the locality will recollect, lies 
through what was then a half-redeemed waste 
of meadows and marshes, commonly known as 
the Neck. It is in fact a neck, or strip of land, 
between Boston and Roxbury. It has been 
much improved of late years; but, at the time 
I allude to, it was a barren and desolate place. 
I had seen it most frequently in the stormy 
gloaming of winter evenings. Hence it was 
never associated in my mind with the day or 
the milder seasons, but only with night, and 
storm, and winter. Memory kept no picture 
of the region in any of its other aspects; only 
those were retained which were tinged with the 
gloomy hues that made them kindred with the 
imaginary pictures of haunted moors—enchant- 
ed lands—tracts blasted by wizards’ curses—the 
cloudy suffusions of romance which filled the 
reveries of my youth. 

The mile-long walk when the giant city was 
behind us; the vast rack of stormy clouds drift- 
ing over a dreary waste that stretched away into 
blacker darkness on either side; the few houses 
edging our solitary way by sullen fields where pi- 
rates were once hung; the lurid brand of wintry 
sunset on the western sky, above the undulated 
line of the dark hills; these were the features 
of the place in my mind. Remembrance, jour- 
neying by them all, paused before the phantasm 
of an old, weather-stained, brick mansion, situ- 
ated near the town of Roxbury, hard by the 
town line of division, which had acquired, from 
the reclusive character of its inmates, an air of 
mystery that had often made it the theme of 
our speculations, and caused it to be woven 
round with all the wizard meshes of my fancy. 
As I dreamily dwelt upon the recollection, I 
was suddently startled out of my abstraction by 
a slide of snow from the roof above, which came 
full upon me, prostrating me with a force that 
shook my reveries into nothing. Regaining my 
physical and moral equilibrium—the latter with 
some difficulty, owing to the laughter of the pass- 
ers-by, and a few unnecessary snowballs from 
the boys—I walked away, fancying that the good 
genius of my past had, not unkindly, warned me 
to the duties of the present. 

I was somewhat impressed by the occurrence. 
At least I looked out warily for snow-slides in 
the course of my perambulations from place to 
Vor. XII.—No. 67.—E 
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place, seeking some one who might chance to 
know the whereabouts of Barry. I had con- 
| cluded that some person must know, and follow- 
,ed my idea resolutely. My diligence was not 
/rewarded with even a gleam of hope until late 
in the afternoon, when, meeting a person with 
|whom we had both been acquainted, I heard 
‘from him, to my great joy, that Mr. Wadleigh, 
| commission merchant on India Street, who 
had had intimate business relations with my 
friend, could probably inform me. I immedi- 
ately went to his counting-room, and found him 
alone. Introducing myself, I frankly mention- 
ed my friendship for Barry, and the circum- 
| stances which had caused me to lose traces of 
| him, and requested some clew to his abode. I 
fairly gasped with delight when he said he could 
direct me. He was a very methodical man— 
I saw that while I was addressing him—hence I 
was net much surprised to see him slowly un- 
fold a city map and lay it before me. He knew 
I was a stranger to the city—or thought so, at 
least—and it was considerate. But when point- 
ing with his finger along Washington Street— 
along the Neck, the scene of my morning's 
memory—and imdicating a street running west- 
ward from the main street, he mentioned its 
name, and told me that my friend's residence 
was the first corner-house—then I looked at him! 
For a moment I forgot every thing in a mental 
effort to establish the connection between my 
morning's reverie and this disclosure. 
Singular—I leave my hotel asking myself 
audibly, “‘ Where shall I find my friend?” Com- 
mon sounds apparently divert my mind from its 
one anxiety, and call up a foreign remembrance. 
This impels me to wander in my indecision to 
an old building; there my memory dwells. on 
former travels along the street on which this 
gentleman has his finger. Before it wanders 
to aught else, an accident happens to me, and 
closes the record; and here I am directed, in 
answer to the same question, along the Very 
route on which, a few hours since, the feet of 
my remembrance trod! The occurrence of the 
recollection, then, was a presentiment! As 
these reflections rapidly crossed my mind, I be- 
came aware that I was staring vacantly in Mr. 
Wadleigh’s face, with an intensity which he 
must have thought, at least, singular. Apolo- 
gizing, on the plea of abstraction, I observed— 
in obedience to a sudden query that arose in 
my mind—that I had formerly been familiar 
with the locality, but, referring to the map, I 
saw that streets had been laid out since the date 
of my recollections and the position of that 
which he had designated, and its name being 
unfamiliar to me, it was probably one of these ? 
To this he replied that my observation was un- 
doubtedly correct in these particulars, but that 
the house referred to was an old one, which im- 
provements had spared. As he proceeded to 
describe its position and appearance, I recog- 
nized in his description the mansion that had 
been curious to me in my youth, and, more 
than all, the last object in my reverie! The 
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final link of coincidence was added to the chain. 
Without another question I rose, thanked my 
informant, and left the office. Strange that 
Barry should have chosen his residence in that 
house of all others; but oh! how much more 
strange was all this! The occurrence of my 
recollection was not only a presentiment, but 
an index to the object of my search. The topo- 
graphical map that the merchant had opened 
before me was no clearer to my sight than that 
which had been previously presented to my 
mind’s eye. My soul had, in her own way, 
answered the enigma I had pronounced to 
her. She had said, bringing before me a pan- 
orama of memory, “ Here shalt thou find him 
whom thou seekest!” But, with all my world- 
ly wisdom, I had not spiritual understanding. 
Completely enervated in mind, I reached my 
hotel. 

I resolved to visit Barry that evening. I 
would have gone immediately, but I was fa- 
tigned and prostrated by the travel and occur- 
rences of the day, and needed a few hours’ rest. 
As the afternoon waned the snow began to fall 
again. It was weather that made me think of 
New England as the Nova Zembla of an un- 
traveled man. It was very bitter weather even 
for the North. 

Night came, and, muffling myself well, I 
prepared for my visit. My mercurial temper, 
which, in the alternate exaltation and depres- 
sion of the last few days, had emulated the 
changes of the thermometer, again rose to the 
height of exhilaration in the glow of my antici- 
pated pleasure. I dispatched a servant for a 
carriage. There was some delay—it seemed to 
me, in my impatience, half an hour—before it 
came. Then the driver hesitated when I gave 
him the direction: it was a long distance for 
his horses on sucha night, and the snow was 
falling fast. I had to remove his scruples by 
the magic promise of a double fare. This done, 
I entered the hack, which was redolent of the 
damp straw that thickly covered its floor, and 
was soon gliding along the phantasmal streets. 

The conveyance moved rather slowly through 
the confused double procession of vehicles that 
continually passed each other; and I was ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of the strange and 
unreal spectacle which a crowded street, with 
its silent multitude of muffled figures passing 
like dark phantoms before the brilliant win- 
dows, its looming buildings, and its confused 
penumbras of flickering lights and shadows pre- 
sents through the falling snow of a winter night, 
when there was a shock—a crash—loud cries— 
a convulsion, and the carriage was overthrown, 
and I—hurled violently back on the side cush- 
ions, from whence I rolled upon the prostrate 
door, breaking its glass pane—was immediate- 
ly submerged in the damp straw, which the con- 
cussion threw over me. Fortunately I was not 
hurt; and I could not restrain my hearty laugh- 
ter when (forgetting that the width of the car- 
riage would not allow me to stand upright), 
sctambling, springing to my feet, I thrust my 





head and shoulders through the other pane 
shattering it instantly. It was doubly well that 
the glass was thin, and that my head was pro. 
tected by a thick fur cap, or the feat might have 
been fess ludicrous for me; much less had my 
head chanced to have come in contact with the 
panel of the door instead of the pane! 

It will be understood that the carriage lay 
upon its side, and I was looking out from the 
broken window. In this position I at once 
comprehended the state of affairs. The vehicle 
had been overturned by a lumbering omnibus, 
whose driver was looking down from his emi- 
nence on the accident; having, with a curious 
exception to his class, even condescended to 
stop his horses. I put out my hand, and, throw- 
ing back the door, clambered out, amidst the 
laughter of the crowd, before the coachman 
came round to me. He was in a high rage, 
only abated by my mirth into a truculent surli- 
ness, which spirted out in broken jets of oaths 
against the omnibus driver. That person listen- 
ed in silence, with a stolid and equable com- 
posure, and evidently coming to the conclusion 
that nothing further could be done on his part, 
drove off. The overthrow of the carriage had 
been much facilitated by the sinking of the off- 
runner into a deep rut at the moment of collis- 
ion. The by-standers aided the driver in right- 
ing it; but the shaft was splintered in such a 
manner as to render further progress impossible. 
I paid the unwilling driver liberally for his 
trouble, and proceeded up the street on foot. 
Before I had gone far an omnibus overtook me, 
and I stepped in; but wearied before many 
minutes by its spasmodic plunges over the ruts 
and snow-drifts, I alighted again, and resolved 
to walk. It was a wild night for a pedestrian, 
but I was now just in the mood to have braved 
any weather, even had I been less securely pro- 
tected from the storm. If omens meant any 
thing, I had had enough in one evening to have 
dissuaded me from my visit. But Roxbury 
Neck was my Rubicon, and defying auguries, I 
was resolved to cross it. 

The wind had veered from northeast to north- 
west—a fact of which I was reminded as I reach- 
ed the first open space below the level of the 
street, upon which a great, fantastic, circular 
gas-house still stands—and felt a cold blast 
sweep by, driving the snow in my face. The 
gust instantly died away, and yielding to an in- 
voluntary feeling of interest at again beholding 
one of the familiar places of my boyhood, I 
stood still, resting my arms on the wooden fence 
that bordered the street, and gazed on the dusky 
waste, whose confines blended with a dim streak 
of gray sky which faintly defined the western 
horizon. I can not, even now, think of the 
omnious incident which followed my halt with- 
out a shudder. ‘The shawl in which the lower 
part of my face had been enveloped, became 
loosened and disarranged, and I took it off again 
to adjust it. I was much heated by my rapid 
walk, which was, perhaps, the reason that I did 
not immediately reassume it, but holding it in 
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my hand, continued to gaze on the scene before 
me. I do not know what I was thinking of ; 
my mind was certainly in a pleasant and quies- 
cent mood, when I became sensible that fhe air 
around me was impregnated with the strong, 
stifling scent of camphor! I have said before, 
that the circumstances which followed the death 
of my wife had inspired me with a deadly, an 
insuperable disgust, amounting to an absolute 
hatred for the drug. But now it was more than 
revolting. A sense of dreadful horror swept 
down upon me like a shadow; a sickening chill 
stole through my blood, as if I had touched a 
putrid corpse. The air was silently stricken 
with an unnatural palsy ; the hideous odor alone 
had motion; it seemed to crawl around me with 
the writhing and puckering movement of a gi- 
gantic grave-worm. I held my breath. There 
was no one near me; the street was deserted. 
Some strange meaning haunted the solitude. 
I felt as if 1 was verging slowly to some new, 
some unfathomable abyss of fright. I listened. 
There was no sound but the audible throbbing 
of my heart. The snow was dropping silently. 
Far away in the murky west, a row of sullen 
lights burned dimly, like funeral lamps upon 
some dusky road to death. As I listened in 
the dead hush, the sound of a bell, muffled in 
the storm, sank upon my ear like a knell. I 
shuddered. The scent failed, and the wind 
rushed by me, whirling the snow-flakes wildly 
in the air. Then a breath—a long sigh arose 
within me, and my fantastic terrors died. The 
bell had sounded from a remote steeple; I now 
heard another, and a nearer, striking the hour 
of seven. Wrapping my face again in the shawl, 
I rushed on to my destination. 

The occurrence I, of course, conceived to be 
entirely accidental. It had impressed me vivid- 
ly for the time; but as I strode on, the observ- 
ation of the manifest changes which had al- 
tered the aspect of the neighborhood since my 
youth, diverted my mind from dwelling upon it; 
and when at last I stopped before the old house, 
with my heart beating joyously, it had faded en- 
tirely from my thoughts. I paused for a mo- 
ment, and surveyed the mansion. The side 
windows looked on the main street; the back 
windows were parallel with the new street run- 
ning westward. It stood alone, for there was 
no other house on that side of the new street, 
and but two or three, at unequal distances, on 
the opposite side. Its western windows, conse- 
quently, commanded an uninterrupted view of 
the marshes beyond, in which the street termin- 
ated. The front of the building faced its own 
precincts—an inclosed court-yard. This was 
an elevation above the ground-level of the 
street. A spectral elm, with its giant branches 
laden with snow, stood within the court-yard, 
before the hall door. There were two or three 
leafless elms and poplars at the inner extremity 
of the inclosure. The house, so far as I could 
judge in the darkness, was much the same as 
heretofore. Its side shutters, which faced me 


tery and secrecy still hung about it. Entering 
the yard I ran quickly up the steps to the front 
door, grasped the knocker, and gave a double 
rap. ‘There was a light in the lower room of 
the right wing, as I saw—for the outer blinds 
were unshut, and the upper half of the inner 
shutters was unclosed, leaving a portion of the 
cornice and ceiling of the chamber visible 
through the white muslin curtains. As I knock- 
ed I saw a shadow that I had noticed on the 
ceiling suddenly start, and thought I heard a 
slight cry. I waited a few minutes, and was 
about to knock again, when I heard a footstep 
behind me, and turning, saw a woman ascend- 
ing the steps—an Irish servant-girl, with a small 
parcel in her hand, I immediately asked if 
Mr. Barry resided in the house? Yes; but he 
was not at home. Not at home! oh—not come 
in from the city? No; he was out of town. 
Out of town! I felt disappointed. I had felt so 
sure of seeing him, that I had not calculated 
on his possible absence. Well, no matter, Mrs. 
Barry was in? Yes. Then I would like to 
see her. The girl opened the door with a latch- 
key, and admitted me. I produced my card, 
and handed it to her for her mistress. She 
waited until I had hung my coat and mufflers on 
the clothes-tree in the entry, and then ushered 
me into a parlor on the left side of the passage. 

I was too much excited with the anticipation 
of soon seeing Mrs. Barry and her child to no- 
tice any thing about the room, save that it was 
well lighted, and, to me—heated by my walk— 
exceedingly close and warm. I had sunk into 
a cushioned chair, and, in a confusion of mind 
that I could not explain, was endeavoring to 
define something that oppressed me—that secm- 
ed to intrude between me and my thought of 
them. It was as if I were returning to some- 
thing that I ought to remember, and although 
on the very verge of recollection, was vainly en- 
Geavoring to advance, ‘ What is it?” I asked 
myself. “ What is the matter with me?” The 
room! the air! camphor! Great God! It 
flashed upon me. The air of the chamber was 
thick with the odor of camphor! 1 sprang to my 
feet. The event of a few minutes before whirl- 
ed on my brain. What does this mean? There 
was a light, rapid step in the passage—the door 
flew open, and Mrs. Barry rushed into the room 
with a cry, and fell fainting in my arms. 

My brain reeled, and a deadly sickness over- 
came me. Summoning my energies with a vio- 
lent effort, to prevent myself from sinking to 
the floor, I lifted her in my arms, and laid her 
on a sofa. I looked about for a bell-rope, and 
not perceiving one, rushed into the entry and 
called some name, I knew not what. The serv- 
ant-girl came running up from below. “Here, 
my good girl, your mistress has fainted—some 
water, quick!” I believe the girl fell down 
stairs in her hurry; she was not hurt, however, 
for she immediately returned and entered the 
room with atumbler. I sprinkled some drops 
on Mrs. Barry’s face, and threw open the win- 





as I looked, were closed. The old air of mys- 


dow, then kneeling beside her, I took her small 
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hands in mine, and gazed into her colorless face. | how to tell her so. I inquired for Barry. 
‘The excitement I had passed through had left me | informed me that urgent business had called 


She 


as weak as achild. My actions had proceeded | him to New York several days before ; that he 


from a desperate instinct rather than reason. 
I now began to be calm again, and to question 
the meaning of all this. The camphor—the 
mere singularity of the coincidence overcame 
me; she entered, and alarmed me by swooning 
in my arms. Why should she swoon? Such 
demonstrations were not in keeping with her: 
what could be the reason? The camphor—was 
I the sport of coincidence? Why should that 
accursed odor fill the air when I was a mile from 
the house? And why should it be here again 
in this house? The last mental question seem- 
ed to stun and bewilder me. ‘The preceding 
thoughts flashed upon my‘mind with the daz- 
zling brevity of lightning, illuminating the truth, 
but binding my mental vision to its nature. I 
felt that I was on the very brink of apprehen- 
sion; that another, the next gleam of clear re- 
flection, would reveal the form of the mystery. 
I strove to be calm—to collect my faculties. I 
gazed intently into her face, pallid as marble— 
that was the color of the swoon—but then I saw 
that the cheeks were wan, the eyes sunken. 
* She has been ill,” I murmured; “my sudden 
visit has perhaps occasioned an excitement too 
powerful for her feebleness.” Yet some inex- 
plicable feeling refused me satisfaction from this 
conjecture. I suddenly remembered that the 
servant was standing behind me, and that I 
might determine my speculations by a question. 
I was about to make an inquiry to this effect, 
when a slight motion from Mrs. Barry an- 
nounced the return of consciousness, and chain- 
ed my attention to her. A faint flush deepen- 
ed gradually on the pale face, the eyes slowly 
unclosed. As they met mine, and the life 
brightened in them, and a thin smile stole soft- 
ly, like celestial light, over her features, I 
thought that I had never seen a face more sad- 
ly beautiful. A feeling of tender awe filled 
my heart. I raised her, a moment after, from 
her recumbent position, and, with a sigh, the 
swoon ended. Clinging to my arm with a con- 
vulsive grasp, she laid her head upon my shoul- 
der, and tears flowed lightly from her eyes. I 
assisted her to a deep-cushioned chair. Dis- 
missing, with a motion of my hand, the poor 
girl who had stood staring at us in silent won- 
der, end closing the window, I drew a chair 
near lier and sat down. 

“Now,” I thought, “this will be explained.” 
My first words were spoken with the design of 
tranquilizing her. She was, however, calm— 
far calmer than I was. Turning her pale, beau- 
ful face toward me—her face was very pale in 
the softened light of an astral lamp hanging from 
the ceiling—she spoke of her joy in my pres- 
ence. I understood from her that she had been 
very lonely, and that the relief experienced at 
my unexpected arrival had so agitated her that 
she had given way. This explanation did not 
satisfy me. I felt that her agitation was con- 
nected with another cause, but I hardly knew 





was expected home daily. “ Willhe never, nev- 
er come!” she added, with an emotion that sur. 
prised me. “Is it possible,” I thought, “that his 
absence for a few days can have thus depressed 
her?” I knew her strength of character so well, 
that I imagined it improbable. 

“Helen,” I said, “tell me; you are, or have 
been ill—is it not true?” 

“No,” she answered; but I have been very 
lonely, and he is absent when—” 


Her voice faltered; she was silent. I felt 


my blind foreboding of some evil dilate until 
my brain was giddy; but I never, at that mo- 
ment, apprehended the truth, or the shadow of 
I endeavored to speak cheerfully— 


the truth. 
playfully. , 

“Now, Helen,” I said, “how can you have 
allowed yourself to be lonely and melancholy, 
when you have your little Helen—my little dar- 
ling—with you, and—” 

I stopped suddenly; I remember these things 
perfectly. As I mentioned her child’s name, a 
change passed over her face. She trembled, and 
laid her hand on my arm; her lips moved, as if 
she was about to speak, but no sound came from 
them. And then I thought I knew all. 

While I had been speaking, I confess there 
had been but one thought in my mind; and that 
was of the scent which had surrounded me 
when I was a mile from the house, and which 
now oppressed the atmosphere of the chamber. 
If it is thought strange that I did not immedi- 
ately divine, or at least question more directly, 
the occasion for its presence in the room, let me 
answer, that my mind was so entirely occupied 
and confused by the simple fact of the coincidence, 
that up to that moment I had been endeavoring 
to account for that, and that only. Even when I 
had chanced to ask myself the reason for its being 
in the house, the mere abstract fact of the coin- 
cidence had paralyzed the inquiry ; and my un- 
natural excitement, caused by the unexpected 
concurrence of circumstances, and augmented 
by the manner of my reception, had blinded 
and perplexed my understanding. But now, 
when I saw her voice fail on her quivering lips 
at the mention of her child’s name, a terrible 
presentiment of the reason for its being here 
fell upon me. Yet I feared to ask directly for 
the child—I feared to hear at once that it was 
no more. I spoke hurriedly : 

“Tell me; why is there so strong a scent of 
camphor in the room ?” 

“ A vial was broken here a few minutes ago,” 
she replied; “ see—here it is.” 

In fact, a broken vial was on the adjoining 
table. 

“Ts it disagreeable to you?” 

I did not reply; this was not the answer I 
had expected. 

“Helen !”—I took her hands in mine—‘‘ you 
have something to tell me; is it notso? Do not 
fear to let me know the worst. Your child is—" 














I feared to say it; then something in her face 
told me it was not—it could not be that. 

“No?” I inquired. 

“No,” she said, “not dead, but she is ill.” 

I was relieved—yes, glad! For a moment I 
felt a sense of positive exultation. My heart 
was light to know that the calamity which had 
befallen was less than I had feared. I inquired, 
almost mechanically, in the full flush of my 
gratification, if there was any danger? She 
answered that the physician who had been 
called in, and who bore the reputation of being 
ascientific and skillful practitioner, had assured 
her that the case was an ordinary one, and gave 
no cause for alarm. My exultation swelled into 
a feeling of triumph. 

“ And what is her malady?” I asked. 

“Tt is the scarlet fever.” 

I looked at her. A yawning gulf seemed to 
have opened at my feet for an instant, and 
clesed before I could see what it contained. 
“The camphor—my wife—the child ;” I found 
inyself faintly murmuring these words. I was 
on the point of telling the hideous details of my 
wife’s death. I paused; I resolved to postpone 
the narration until a more fitting period. With 
a strenuous mental effort I dismissed the whole 
subject from my thoughts, and changed the 
course of the conversation. 

My speculations respecting the unusual ex- 
citement of her manner in receiving me, were 
now, as I thought, finally resolved. Her hus- 
band absent—her child ill—and the loneliness 
and anxiety arising from these circumstances 
depressing her mind, it was not singular that 
she should be overpowered by the unexpected 
arrival of a friend so near to her as I was. 
For a time I felt perfectly satisfied with this 
eonclusion. Then I again became uneasy and 
perplexed ; for my attention, rendered unusual- 
ly active by my excitement, was directed to 
certain peculiarities in her manner, which I 
could not explain, and which half-alarmed me. 
I noticed first, that she seemed averse to enter- 
ing into conversation about her child. My 
questions and remarks relating to the little girl 
elicited from her only indistinct and brief re- 
plies. This would not, perhaps, under differ- 
ent circumstances, have surprised me. I have 
never met with a woman who, loving deeply 
and tenderly, had less of the pedantry of affec- 
tion than Mrs. Barry. But at a time when 
even morbid prolixity on such a subject might 
have been expected and pardoned, I could not 
but observe the want of allusion to it. She 
was taciturn on that subject only; on any other 
she conversed readily, and with a feverish, 
though deliberate, fluency. Then I began to 
observe something, which I intuitively con- 
nected with the topic she seemed so anxious to 
avoid, and which perplexed me more and more 
as I continued to notice it. I saw—and know- 
ing, as I did, the utter absence of any morbid 
nervousness in her temperament, I could not 
but notice, and wonder at it—that she was un- 
usually susceptible to, and cognizant of, the 
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occurrence of any slight sound in the room. 
Once, while she was detailing the reasons for 
Barry’s retirement from business, she started 
suddenly in her chair at a slight noise, made by 
an unfastened shutter without, swaying in the 
gust. Again, while she was telling me the 
causes for their occupation of the present house, 
I saw her turn pale, and pause in her relation, 
at a sound occasioned by the falling of an ivory 
ball from the table to the carpeted floor—the 
table having been jarred by a movement of 
mine. I have remembered these two instances, 
because they convinced me at the time that 
her mind, which would naturally have been 
supposed to be intent upon her narration, was 
preoccupied by another thought, and that she 
was listening for the occurrence of the sounds to 
which she was so nervously alive. This ex- 
treme sensitiveness was so marked, and its 
manifestations were so frequent, that I was 
forced to perceive it. I could not suppose that 
this was induced by despondency for her child, 
by restlessness at her husband’s absence, or by 
over-agitation at my sudden visit. It rather 
indicated to me that her mind, abstracted and 
removed by an absorbing interest to some un- 
known object, was in a condition of vague and 
passive terror! 

Imagining as yet that all this might be acci- 
dental, I strove to divert her thoughts by re- 
lating in an exaggerated and graphic style of 
humor the series of misadventures that had 
befallen me in my endeavors to reach the house. 
I watched her narrowly as I went on, and saw 
that, even when most interested, she was per- 
fectly cognizant of the slight noises that took 
place in the room, and evinced the same sub- 
dued alarm at their every occurrence. Indeed, 
the symptoms seemed to increase, as if her 
mind, diverted at first by my advent, and be- 
coming gradually familiarized with my pres- 
ence, was resuming a former channel. I no- 
ticed on these occasions that her glance rested 
on the door behind me, with an intensity which 
had induced me several times to turn my head 
in order to ascertain what she was looking at. 
I felt grieved. I did not wish to question her 
regarding this strange disquietude, for I thought 
that it would hardly be abated by its cause be- 
coming known tome. Besides, I trusted to my 
own observation to ultimately satisfy my curi- 
osity. One thing I felt sure of: that her man- 
ner was in some way connected with the illness 
of her child. I was right in my conjecture. 

We had been talking in this way for some 
time, and, with an unkind perversity which was 
determined to engage her attention to the topic 
she seemed to avoid, I had spoken for some 
minutes only upon that, when a knock was 
heard at the parlor door. At the same time— 
it may have been, I thought, an accidental mo- 
tion—I observed that she suddenly placed her 
hand upon her bosom. Wondering at my own 
silly stupidity in not divining from her restless- 
ness and freq-:ent glances in that direction, 
that a visitor was expected, I immediately rose 
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from my seat and opened the door. To my 
astonishment, there was no one there. So cer- 
tain was I that I had heard a knock, that I 
stepped into the entry to assure myself that no 
one was without. The passage was dimly but 
sufficiently lighted by a swinging lamp de- 
pending from the ceiling, sufficiently to con- 
vince me at a glance that I had been deceived. 
Re-entering the parlor, and closing the door, I 
resumed my seat; observing as I did so, to 
Mrs. Barry, who sat with her eyes covered by 
her small, jeweled hand, that “ I thought there 
was a knock.” She raised her head, and quietly 
answered, 

“T thought so.” 

“We were mistaken,” I said, “it was some 
casual noise.” 

“Yes,” she replied, in a tremulous voice, 
“an accident.” 

Her face was very pale, and I thought her 
eyes had a singular expression as she looked 
directly in my face—an intense earnestness, as 
if they sought to detect a thought I might be 
anxious to conceal. The look was only mo- 
mentary, and she again shaded them with her 
hand. I did not, at the time, so much observe 
the expression as to be attracted by it into any 
speculation, nor even think of it in connection 
with the knocking. For the latter, though I 
had distinctly heard it, yet having failed to 
corroborate an opinion testified to by one sense 
by the evidence of another, I had come to the 
conclusion that I had been deceived by some 
accidental sound, and gave it no further thought. 

After some desultory conversation, we rose 
to visit the bedside of the child. The room in 
which she lay was on the opposite side of the 
entry—the same in which I had seen through 
the window the shadow start on the ceiling. 
As I entered, I recognized in the furniture and 
arrangement of the antique chamber a counter- 
part of that where, a few months before, I had 
held the little girl in my arms. Whatever in- 
voluntary feeling of pleasure the memory awak- 
ened was now tempered with melancholy, when 
I thought of the fallen fortunes of my friends, 
and when I saw—the only strange object in the 
chamber—the small carved bed in which the 
child lay. She was asleep. The red flush of 
fever was on her face; the lustrous eyes were 
closed; the beautiful dark tresses had been 
shorn from the fair head. As I bent over her, 
a spectral memory of the destiny which hung 
above her house passed across my mind. Then 
all the wild love that I bore in my nature for 
her came up in blinding tears to my eyes, and 
an aspiration, mighty as a prayer, rose from my 
soul to God, for a blessing that no mortal words 
could name. 

We sat down near each other—Mrs. Barry 
and I—and conversed in low tones that did not 
disturb the hush of the chamber. The shaded 
lamp gave a dim light that seemed to expand 
the large proportions of the shadowy room. A 
few red rays from the smouldering coals in the 
grate rested on the carpeted floor. Without 





was the faint wailing of the wind, rising at 
intervals into a rushing sound, as if something 
were sweeping through the air around the house, 
and pausing, to sink into a hushed and mourn. 
ful sigh. The constant ticking of a small clock 
of black marble sounded like dropping water. 
There was no other sound but the low murmur 
of our voices, whispering together.- Gradually 
these died away, and we were mute. I sat and 
watched her. She reclined in a low cushioned 
seat beneath me, in the shadow of the bed, 
which gave a duskier pallor to her pale, sweet 
face. The eyes were closed. Only upon her 
white hands, laid together as if in supplication, 
fell a faint light from the lamp beyond. It 
shone upon the jewels, which gleamed like 
sparks of golden and crystal fire. And thus in 
my latter years, whenever the tempest broods 
with night over land and sea, and in the dark- 
ness, when the winds are wild and low—with a 
deeper shadow on a brow made holy with the 
peace of answered prayer, and holier light rest- 
ing in promise on her praying hands—she rises 
in the mists of vision, and sits in my memory 
forever! 

The hours waned slowly away. We had not 
spoken for some time. The tempest was dying 
away, and there was no sound but the monoto- 
nous ticking of the clock. She had risen quiet- 
ly from her seat, unknown to me, so deep was 
the reverie in which I had been lost. I was 
awakened suddenly to consciousness—and saw 
her standing by the bed, looking at the sleeping 
child—by a loud rap at the door. Without re- 
flection, I arose and opened it. I started back 
with surprise at beholding no one there! Re- 
covering myself instantly, I sprang into the 
entry. There was no one! I stood amazed, 
petrified, struck dumb with wonder. Was I 
dreaming? No—Lheard it; distinctly—clearly 
—plainly heard it. I peered about the entry; 
there was no place of concealment there; the 
dim light of the lamp illuminated the entire 
passage. I was conscious of supernatural fear. 
I turned and looked into the room. She was 
standing by the bedside, with her averted face 
covered by her hands. A secret fire leaped 
through my veins. I knew then that she had 
heard it—yes, and heard it before! Chilled 
and pale, I entered the room, and shutting the 
door, went to her side and laid my hand on her 
arm. She turned quickly; her face was white, 
and large tears stood in her calm eyes. A 
forced smile played on her colorless lips, as she 
said, 

“How pale you are!” 

“ Helen !” I screamed, “ what is this?” 

She looked at me, with the same smile on her 
pallid face. 

“My friend,” said she, and her voice was 
sweet and clear, “be calm; you must be calm!” 

She laid her hands in mine, and the tears 
flowed from her eyes, steadily fixed on my 
face. 

“Come,” I said, “come, Helen, into the 
next room, where we can talk without disturb- 
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ing her, and tell me what was on your mind all | of her anxiety. But the chamber was dreadful 


this evening.” 
We crossed the passage to the room where 


| 


to her. Sending out for a porter, she had the 
bed conveyed down stairs to the room it now oc- 


we had previously sat, and resumed our former | cupied. ‘The noises only came at long intervals 


seats. For a few minutes we looked at each 
other in silence, as if listening for the recur- 
rence of the mysterious noise. At last I spoke, 
and after asking if she had heard these sounds 
before my visit, which she answered that she 
had, I requested her to tell me every thing 
about them. She complied, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. What she told me was sub- 
stantially as follows: 

On the day after her husband’s departure, 
the little Helen, her child, came to her and 
complained of being unwell. She was sitting 
in her chair, and the little girl’s head rested in 
her lap, when she heard a knock at the door. 
She was surprised, for she had not heard the 
hall door open, and visitors were usually shown 
by the girl into the opposite parlor—the room 
in which we were now sitting. Thinking that 
it might be the servant, although she was accus- 
tomed to enter the room without formality, 
Mrs. Barry said, “Come in.” The door not 
opening, she rose, and was still more surprised 
to find no one without. The sound had been 
singularly distinct; however, she thought no 
more of it until a couple of hours afterward, 
when it again occurred, and the result was the 
same. She was amazed. Nothing of the kind 
had been heard during the few months’ previ- 
ous occupation of the house. It was not heard 


again that day until late in the afternoon, when 


it came with great plainness. She began to feel 
uneasy, the more so that the child was becom- 
ing seriously ill. She took her up stairs, and, 
putting her to bed, sent for a physician. He 
came; pronounced the nature of the disease, 
prescribed, and went away. That evening, after 
along silence, the child suddenly said, ‘‘ Mother, 
do you think I am going to die?” As the words 
were spoken, the mother heard the knock at the 
door. This, it will be understood, was in a 
chamber overhead, clearly showing that the 
noise was not confined in its manifestation to 
any particular part of the house. The mother 
did not answer the question. From that mo- 
ment she instinctively connected the phenom- 
enon with the illness of the child. She remem- 
bered that its first evidence was given at the 
time when the child complained of being un- 
well. A gloomy and tremulous foreboding filled 
her mind. That night she did not sleep. The 
dreadful noises came at intervals during the 
long vigil, seeming to increase with the delirium 
of the child. She did not dare to call the 
servant-girl, fearing that she might hear them, 
and, becoming alarmed, desert the house and 
leave her alone. She knew none of the neigh- 
bors, and the fear of creating any excitement 
dissuaded her from summoning strangers. She 
could only pray for her husband’s return, 

The physician came again in the morning, 
and went away, assuring her that there was no 
danger. She did not mention to him the cause 





that day; the very fact made them more omin- 
ous. That afternoon she slept a few hours. 
Toward evening, as she thought of the certain- 
ty of another night, thronged with the terrors 
of that which had passed, the anticipation be- 
came almost insupportable. She prayed for re- 
lief. She began to hope that the noises might 
be accidental, or might cease. That evening, 
as she was bending over the child, a loud knock 
came, so suddenly that it forced a cry from her. 
She immediately recovered herself, for she rec- 
ognized the challenge of a visitor on the hall 
door, and nothing supernatural. Remembering 
that the girl was absent on an errand, she was 
about to go to the door herself, and only paused 
to regain her composure, when she heard the 
door open, and the voice of the servant ushering 
in the visitor. The courage which had upborne 
her in the trials of the preceding days gave way 
as she fainted in my arms! 

Every thing respecting her nervous manner 
that evening was now explained. It was her 
cry that I had heard at the hall door; it was 
her shadow that started on the ceiling. I now 
understood the reason for her attention to the 
casual noises which took place in the room— 
which continually reminded her of the sounds 
mysteriously connected in her mind with the 
fate of her child—and her frequent glances to 
the door at their occurrence. She had hoped 
that my presence was the announcement of 
their ceasing; and when I had heard the first 
evidence of their existence that evening, and 
thought myself deceived, she knew that she 
was not, and her hope had faded. In my re- 
membrance of her pale face, shaded by ker 
hand, when I re-entered the chamber, the trem- 
ulous voice in which she had assented to my 
opinion, and the intense expression of her earn- 
est eyes, seeking to ascertain if I suspected the 
truth, I now read the reassumption of a former 
foreboding, already sinking in her mind to the 
cold resignation of despair. I began to repent 
having permitted myself to become so agitated 
and excited, fearing that I might have strength- 
ened her belief in a fatality by evincing a too 
ready adhesion to the theory that these sounds 
were the result of a supernatural agency. With 
this repentance came a hesitating doubt. The 
sounds had certainly oceurred, yet they might 
have been the singular effect of a vulgar cause, 
only mysterious because unknown; and the 
facts of their occurrence at the child's first ill- 
ness, and apparently in answer to her question 
regarding the possibility of death, merely casual 
coincidences. But no; that answered nothing. 
Even if the (not impossible, but still) monstrous 
hypothesis were admitted, that a sound, the 
same in all its peculiarities, can be produced by 
a simple and natural cause, in several places 
absolutely removed and apart from each other 
—and is intelligent, and bears reference to a 
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human life—then, at least, it is ominous of a 
relation that it bears to the law which controls 
that life. It is not the less terrible because it 
is the blind vassal of a destiny ; it can not have 
become so by accident; and if it can, it is not 
the less appalling, for it has ceased to be acci- 
dent. I shall be accused of superstition, of 
unintelligent credulity. I repel such accusa- 
tions with scorn. The phenomenon, so simple, 
so direct, so palpably removed from uncertainty 
in its manifestations, was mysterious enough to 
thrill any one with horror. As I listened to 
Mrs. Barry’s story, I could not but admire the 
courage which had nerved her to bear such ter- 
rors, and the admirable balance of mind which 
had not tottered from reason. When I myself 
had been so powerfully excited by a single even- 
ing’s experience, and in her company, what 
must have been her feelings, compelled for days 
of loneliness to hear such sounds, without a 
single clew to their cause or meaning but one, 
and that one so dreadful. There was no doubt 
in my mind, there could be none, of the verity 
of their occurrence. The raps were on the 
door, distinctly on the door. They were pecul- 
iar, not only in distinctness, but in a deliberate 
abruptness, as if they were given by an unfal- 
tering hand. They were always double raps, 
varying in loudness, but never faint or hesi- 
tating. Nothing earthly but the human hand 
could have produced such sounds. I say no- 
thing earthly; and I base this opinion upon the 
conviction acquired by subsequent experience 
and investigation. 

My only course was to assume an indifference 
that I did not feel, and endeavor to impart it 
to her, trusting that all this might yet be ex- 
plained away. A strange idea that I have held 
at different periods of my life—a shadowy and 
fluctuating fancy—now took possession of me. 
I felt a vague confidence, that if she could be- 
come strongly informed with the faith that her 
child would live, it would exert a mystic and 
magnetic influence on a life which was bound 
to her own by all the strong affinities of love, 
and preserve it to her. I said every thing I 
could to induce this belief in her; but I failed. 
It was in vain for me to attempt to undermine 
her conviction of portended death. I could 
not explain the phenomena on which it rested; 
and although I did not share her belief as to 
their meaning, yet there was a strangeness, a 
homely horror in the manifestations, under the 
circumstances, that completely awed and be- 
wildered me. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock. We were en- 
tirely alone. The servant-girl had long since 
retired, and I resolved to watch with Mrs. 
Barry by the bedside of her child. She assent- 
ed to my determination; and after extinguish- 
ing the entry lamp, and replenishing the fire in 
the grate, I prevailed on her to occupy a couch 
near the bed, where she might sleep, if so in- 
clined; and taking a cushioned chair for myself, 
sat down to watch the night away. 

At two o'clock the sound occurred again, 





with a distinctness absolutely fearful. We did 
not hear it again that night. The child awoke 
once about four, and required attention. She 
relapsed into a state of relative insensibility 
without recognizing me. This awakened a sad- 
der feeling in my heart than all that had passed. 
It haunted me in a chaos of reveries until the 
dim lamplight began to sicken in the cold gray 
of the cloudy daybreak. The cheerless dawn 
melted gradually into my waking dreams, slow- 
ly blotting them away, until my mind im its 
blank consciousness felt that it had something 
akin to the faded fire smouldering in the dead 
ashes, and the sallow light of the lamp, paled 
in the deathly, unnatural morning. Rising from 
my seat, I softly crossed the room and looked 
out. The snow lay deeply on the blank street. 
A naked tree before the house shivered noise- 
lessly as the gust shook its black branches. All 
was desolate without, and a desolation like 
death, or the shadow of death, rested heavily 
within. My heart was sick. Turning from the 
window my eye fell upon the pale features of 
Mrs. Barry. She slept. A happy smile, like 
the light shed from a pleasant dream, was upon 
her wan and spiritual face, and vailed its se- 
raphie sorrow with an unearthly beauty. A 
tender and solemn feeling rising in my awed 
heart, as I gazed upon that sweet and noble 
countenance, dilated into peaceful hope, and 
rebuking my doubts and fears, stood within me 
in deep and unutterable prayer. Softly, very 
softly, fearing to awaken her, I crossed the 
room and looked upon the child. Then came 
the awful knock at the door—low and distinct 
—thrilling my heart—curdling my blood with 
its mystcrious meaning! I turned—she was 
sitting up; her slumber had been light, and she 
had heard it. We looked at each other in si- 
lence, with a look that understood each other's 
thoughts. She sighed heavily, and my eyes 
grew dim with tears. I turned away to repress 
them, and bent over the child of our common 
affection, for whom were our hopes, and pray- 
ers, and fears. Then the reality of the day, 
and the need of courage to sustain it, came 
upon me, and I grew calm. 

My story darkens to a close. Before the 
maid came down I wrapped myself up and left 
the house for an early walk through the streets 
of the adjacent town. I had need of exercise 
after a long night spent in the sick chamber. 
The air was warm, and at every step my feet 
sank deeply in the soft snow. I did not heed 
the difficulty of my progress. My every thought 
was absorbed in the fate of the child, and the 
strange tissue of presentiments in which that 
fate was involved. 

I returned to the house in a couple of hours. 
The servant answered my summons at the door, 
and seemed rather surprised at what she un- 
doubtedly supposed was an early visit. I was 
glad to see that she did not know I had passed 
the night in the house. As I stood in the en- 
try, divesting myself of my overcoat, the knock 
occurred very near me, on the right hand door. 
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Before I could speak the girl threw it open, 
supposing that her mistress had summoned her 
thus from within, and was very much surprised 
at seeing her standing by the child’s bed, at a 
Jlistanee which she could not have attained in 
the slight interim elapsing between the rap and 
the opening of the door. I relieved her by say- 
ing, with a laugh, that I had made the noise 
with the heel of my boot on the floor, “in this 
way,” said I. Before I could produce a sound, 
which, to a fine ear, would have borne no simili- 
tude to it, the knock came again on the open 
door, sounding, of course, within the chamber. 
“So,” said I, coolly. The girl looked at me 
with the most perfect expression of stupefaction 
that I ever saw on a human countenance. I 
bore it like a Stoic, although strongly tempted 
to laugh in earnest, despite the dread I felt at 
this demoniae jesting—this singular anticipa- 
tion of my purpose by the unknown cause of 
the sounds, and by the fear that the noise might 
occur again while she was watching my motions, 
or that she might doubt my assertion as it was. 
Had she done so, I firmly believe she would 
have left the house instantly, although she was 
much attached to her mistress. She was not, 
however, incredulous of my assertion, but won- 
der-struck at my ability to produce a sound, 
evidently in another place, on the floor beneath 
me. My boot heel must have passed into her 
mind to take place among its strongest concep- 
tions of the miraculous. She never discovered 


that the house was haunted by such noises, as 
they were invariably confined to the neighbor- 


hood of the child, and she was kept away by 
Mrs. Barry as much as possible, on the score 
of the danger of infection. 

I entered the room and closed the door be- 
hind me. Mrs. Barry still stood by the bed. 
“Tt was not you?” she asked, in a gentle voice. 
I shook my head. She knew that it was not, 
but the impudence of my assertion to the girl, 
and the coincidence of the last sound with my 
intention, had doubtless induced the question. 
“It was singular,” I said, alluding to the last. 
She assented by a motion of her head—her 
thoughts were with her child. 

The morning grew darker. The leaden sky 
without had changed to a deeper tint and 
hung nearer to the earth, and was puckered and 
ugly, with low, dark, sullen clouds, that crept 
slowly along, and filtered down a dismal rain 
upon the fallen snow. A vague mist, which 
had hung about the distance, gradually deep- 
ened, and shrouded every object till its shape 
was formless. I sat at the window, watching 
gloomily the cheerless scene, with a heart sink- 
ing from deep to deep, and a cold mist gather- 
ing in my mind, The slow, monotonous tick- 
ing from the black marble clock struck my ear. 
Tick, tick, tick! and my thought unconscious- 
ly fashioned the sound into one warning word, 
slowly and constantly repeated—Death, death, 
death ! 

Yes; it began to be familiar in my mind. 
Vague and awful—a shadow, slowly gathering 





form. Haunting me—sullenly dogging my fail- 
ing hope through every dim avenue of thought— 
the shrouded angel, terrible and silent, whose 
dreaded name was Death! 

A light hand touched me on the shoulder. I 
started, and followed her to the adjoining room. 
We sat down to the table. I could not eat, but 
I drank cup after cup of strong coffee, until it 
acted on my nerves with the first effect of 
opiam—only narcotizing unrest, and soothing 
and strengthening the mind into calm activity. 
I began to feel more cheerful, and conversed 
with her tranquilly on indifferent topics. We 
had finished breakfast, and re-entered the sick 
chamber, when the physician was announced. 
He was an old gentleman, grave and kind in 
his deportment, and with a certain subdued 
cordiality of manner. He said much to assure 
Mrs. Barry that her child was in no imminent 
danger, and after expressing his opinion that 
the fever was rapidly attaining its crisis, which, 
safely passed, would terminate all doubt as to 
the result, and prescribing the usual remedies 
dictated by the common method of treatment, 
with some further general directions, he cheer- 
fully left us. 

I can not describe the feeling of confidence 
with which his visit reinspired me. I strove to 
impart it to her, but she only answered with a 
sad smile. Her mournful incredulity only gave 
fresh strength to my reinvigorated hope. The 
fate of my wife might have warned me to be 
cautious in my anticipations. It did not, how- 
ever. I had begun by striving to convince Mrs. 
Barry of the truth of fables which I did not be-. 
lieve; I ended by deceiving and convincing my- 
self. I now talked extravagantly and buoyantly 
of the certainty of the child’s recovery. My hope 
no longer caught at straws to save it from sink- 
ing. It clung to the physician’s assurance as to 
a life-preserver. Alas! like that, its support 
was only filled with human breath. 

The fatal knock came again at the door while 
I was talking. I cared not; I defied auguries. 
Yet, after a time, the excitement began to de- 
crease, and the old feeling slowly began to re- 
turn. I went to the door and examined it. It 
was of solid oak, old, but utterly free from de- 
cay. For an hour I wandered about the pas- 
sage-way—sounding the walnut wainscots—the 
floors—trying to discover some plausible natural 
reason for these noises. It was in vain. 

I re-entered the chamber. The child was in 
a state of partial insensibility, sometimes broken 
by the low, incoherent wanderings of delirium, 
and then sinking into brief, uneasy slumber. 
Every attention that could be bestowed on her 
was, of course, given by the mother. 

As the slow morning crept toward noon, the 
snow already began to dissolve under the inces- 
sant torrents that poured from the heavy clouds. 
The frantic wind rising, dashed the rain against 
the streaming panes, shook the elm trees before 
the window, and swept through the sullen air. 
The storm was wild without—within all was 
quiet, So the morning wore away. 
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At two o'clock the physician came again. 
After he had gone I began to think of going to 
the city to my hotel, so as to return in the early 
evening, but it rained so furiously that I resolved 
to wait a couple of hours, hoping that the storm 
might abate. I earnestly desired, more than 
all, the return of Barry. We had heard no- 
thing from him. She had sent two letters. 
When I mentioned to her my anxious wish for 
his presence, she expressed her conviction that 
he would not return before all was over. The 
thought chilled me, and I begged her not to 
cherish a presentiment so distressing. She only 
replied with a sad and fatal smile. 

The circumstance gave a deeper color to my 
thoughts. The smile, cold with the unimpas- 
sioned grief of despair, haunted me. If she 
had wept, wildly and bitterly, I could have 
borne it; but this fatal and prophetic sorrow 
was dreadful. I could not answer her, and sat 
in painful silence. 

An old remembrance came slowly tome. It 
gathered form from every object in the room, 
and brought me back to the day, months before, 
when I had held the child upon my knee, and 
seen her eyes unclose in the silence, and a 
strange, supernatural gaze look from them into 
mine. I remembered the fatal family tradition. 
Mrs. Barry was sitting near me. 

“ Helen,” I said, “you were an orphan from 
your childhood.” 

“*Zen? , 

I was silent for a moment. 

* Do you know,” I resumed, “ that Paul, like 
you, was an orphan ?” 

“T know it,” she replied; “we were both 
orphans from our childhood.” 

“Yes,” I answered; “and his parents were 
also both orphans.” 

“Tt is true,” she said; “they were also, like 
us, only children; so were mine.” 

“You know it ?” I inquired—“ you know this 
to be true ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I know it.” 

“ And have you ever thouglit of it as strange ?” 
I asked. 

“Many times,” she answered—“ and more 
than strange. We have sometimes wondered 
if it reverted to our great-grandparents ; but we 
do not know. It is said that some of Paul's 
family—perhaps his great-grandfather, but he 
thinks an earlier ancestor-—lived in this old 
house before the Revolution.” 

“What!” I exclaimed—“in this house ?” 

“In this house,” she replied. 

“Why did you not tell me before?” I in- 
quired. 

She did not answer, nor did I care that she 
should. Nothing more was said. J feared to 
say more. I rose and looked at the child. The 
face was hidden in the bedclothes, I did not 
disturb them, but resumed my chair by the win- 
dow. For a long time the sound of the storm 
was confused and dim in-my ears. I thought 
— if my vague reveries can be so termed—of the 
words I had just heard, and all the mystery and 





meaning of their theme gathered into one vast, 
awful sense of coming doom! 

The rain did not abate. 
promising to return soon. Taking an umbrella, 
I sallied out. The snow was quite washed 
away from the streets. Some waste white 
ridges lay along the gutters, and on portions 
of the sidewalk a cold, gelid substance, trod. 
den by the feet of many passengers, still re- 
mained. There was a breath of fever in the 
warm, fitful south wind. The rain, whirled 
about in the currents of air, shaken from the 
trees, dashed out of the spouts on the black, 
drenched eaves, was streaming every where. A 
fever in my veins pulsed with the gust, and a 
wild spirit in my bosom exulted in the storm. 

I reached my destination in less than half an 
hour. Sitting down in the parlor of the hotel, 
I wrote a few lines to Barry, imploring him to 
return immediately. This I dispatched at once 
to the post-office. What I wrote was earnest 
enough, God knows; and yet, while I was writ- 
ing, I felt a singular gayety of mind, When I 
had finished, and the letter was gone, I was 
conscious of a still greater exuberance of spirits, 
accompanied by a slight giddiness, and a dull 
pain, or rather pressure, in the back of my head. 
With this feeling increasing, I walked into the 
reading-room, and took up an evening paper. 
Glancing down its columns, my eye fell upon 
this paragraph. 

“ Suppen Deatu.—We learn from the New 
York Sun of yesterday, that Mr. Paul Barry, of 
Boston, who was stopping at the Astor House 
in that city, fell down suddenly in the reading- 
room of the hotel, and was taken up dead. An 
inquest was to be held on his body the same 
afternoon.” 

I read this item without emotion of any kind. 
I read it slowly, carefully, and gravely. This 
too, I thought, is a reading-room! Then I 
walked up stairs slowly to my own apartment. 
On the stairs, I laughed once. I changed my 
clothes with the utmost deliberation, and with- 
out moving a muscle of my face. Having com- 
pleted my toilet, I walked very slowly up and 
down the room twice. I laughed again. ‘Then 
going down stairs into the street, I rushed back 
to the house with the speed of a whirlwind. 

It was nearly six o’clock in the evening when 
I re-entered the chamber. The child slept. 
Mrs, Barry was sitting tranquilly by the bed. 
I took a chair near her, and, seating myself, 
looked at her with a placid interest. I noticed 
then, without any sense of sadness, but rather 
with a feeling of pleasure, how frightfully she 
had altered within the two preceding days. 
Her eyes were sunken, and of an unearthly 
brightness, Her face was very pale and wan, 
giving a strange brilliance to the sad smile with 
which she welcomed my reappearance. The 
hair, arranged in long, dark tresses by her face, 
made its pallor more apparent. I thought that 
the face wore a singular—an indescribable look. 
Its supernatural beauty seemed to vail, and half 
reveal, another face within, whose features were 
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those of withered age—old and worn, and seem- 
ing to look through the outward countenance. 
At times—particularly when her eyes were 
downcast—this appearance of age was more 
strongly visible; the face wore a secret, blind, 
meaningless expression, as if the lineaments of 
another blended with, and partially confused it. 
In a word, it impressed me as if the counte- 
nance was introverted; or as having somewhat 
the appearance of the back of a transparent 
mask, where the features appear semi-neutral- 
ized. I gazed at her quietly. With the same 
placid, happy feeling, I thought that all this was 
but the work of a deep inward agony, changing 
her beauty to premature decay. 

Sitting near her, I tried to converse; but our 
yoices soon ceased to murmur. I began to feel 
an uneasy awe. The sounds had not been 
heard since the morning. I now feared them. 
Yet I found myself in a few minutes wishing 
that they might re-occur. Their cessation gave 
me uneasiness ; it seemed unnatural—it seemed 
to me that it must predicate evil. I began to 
feel a morbid propensity to discover shapes in 
the furniture—to fancy every thing sentient, 
‘and imagine it watching me. I thought I must 
be getting over-excited! To overcome my fan- 
cies, I covered my eyes with my hand, and en- 
deavored to abstract my mind from feelings 
which seemed to be gathering like a crowd of 
spectres, to surround me before the uprising of 
some infernal terror. 

In this effort I succeeded so far as to lose the 
impression of sentience in the inanimate objects 
around me. Then I thought that I would enter 
upon a calm, a very calm, mental review of the 
chain of circumstances which had been forced 
upon my cognizance. I would look at them, 
one by one. I could not refrain from smiling. 
I was conscious of a singular expansion in my 
brain; I was disposed to imagine very strange 
things; yet I could think very calmly, clearly ; 
the human brain was such a marvelous mechan- 
ism! I began to recall the incidents, one by 
one; the first shadow on my mind, months be- 
fore, when I remembered the ancestral sin that 
brought orphan brides, and lonely births, and 
death to the house of Barry; the look in the 
eyes of the child; my return to hear of the 
fallen fortunes of my friend; the warning of 
the accursed scent of camphor on the black 
night; the whirl of emotions that greeted my 
entrance to the haunted house; the illness of 
the child; the revelation of the warning sounds; 
the father’s absence; the silent agony of the 
mother; the dreadful repetition of the noises— 
an invisible, perhaps an ancestral, hand for- 
ever challenging at the door; the spectres of the 
mind; my fear, fright, doubt, and horror, while 
his cold corpse lies, white and rigid, in a distant 
city, and all rounds on to the final blackness of 
the doom! 

I look up—a fierce fire in my brain. We sat 
in silence—an awful silence. No sound but the 
stormy wailing of the desolate winds, sweeping 
about the mansion. No sound but the slow 





ticking of the clock—Death, death, death! A 
slow whirling in my head—faster—faster! No, 
no; I am the fool of chimeras—I am yielding 
to imaginary terrors—I must be calm. Death, 
death, death! 

“Helen, your clock is a good time-keeper— 
remarkably good.” 

She looked at me in surprise. I did not look 
at her, but I knew she was looking at me in sur- 
prise. I drew out my watch, and compared it 
with the clock. 

* How very pale you are,” she said. 

I rose to my feet. 

“But your clock—your clock does keep good 
time !” 

“Yes; it belonged to my father—why! 
what is the matter?” 

She sprang up and caught my arm. I would 
have fallen to the floor. She assisted me to 
my seat. 

“A sudden faintness,” I said, “nothing but 
that.” 

I made a strong effort to compose myself. 
She left the room. Can I bear this much 
longer! These thoughts are killing me! Oh! 
agony, agony! 

She returned with a glass of water. I drank 
it. 

“You are ill; what is the matter? Oh! how 
pale you are!” 

“ Nothing, Helen,” I said, faintly, “ positive- 
ly nothing. I am fatigued—I felt a moment- 
ary weakness which nearly overcame me. Do 
not be alarmed. I am better now—much bet- 
ter.” 

There was a mirror in the room. I arose 
and looked in it. Pale; I was livid! I re- 
sumed my seat. 

“You know, Helen, I did not sleep last night ; 
my fatigue and the warmth of the room brought 
on a passing faintness.” 

“Oh! forgive me,” she said; “I forgot that 
you had no sleep; you must be wearied. Come, 
you must go.up stairs and rest.” 

“No, no, Helen; I will not go up stairs. I 
am quite well. Come,” and I tried to laugh, 
‘you must not imagine me so delicate as to be 
exhausted by one night's vigil !” 

“But you are so pale,” she answered; “ you 
look unwell. At least, if you will not go up 
stairs, go into the other room and lie down on 
the sofa. Do not hesitate to leave me here. I 
will call you if any thing occurs.” 

I yielded. I was in truth very weary, but I 
did not intend to sleep. I only wanted to be 
alone for a few minutes, that I might give vent 
to the feelings which were becoming insupport- 
able, and regain my composure. 

I went into the room, which was well lighted. 
I turned down the lamp until it only gave a dim 
light, and throwing myself upon.the cushions, 
covered my face with my hands and wept like a 
child. Then I grew calmer. I sat in silence 
for a long time, sad and weak with the storm 
of feeling which had passed within me. The 
tempest was at its height without. I drew aside 
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the curtains from the western window, and 
pressing my face close to the cold panes, looked 
out. ‘There were no houses before me; my 
eyes rested only on a sullen waste of murky 
marshes, stretching away until it ended in a 
curving line of darkness against the faint gray 
of the horizon. Over this waste rolled a low, 
drifting rack of stormy clouds, with a dim, 
phosphorescent light, revealing their gray edges. 
The rain had ceased; only the wild, despairing 
winds raged over the waste fields. Opening 
the window, I let the cool air blow on my fore- 
head and lift my hair. There was a strange, 
sweet odor on the night. As its spicy breath 
played on my brow, a tenderer feeling awoke 
within me. The phantom of the happier hours 
of my childhood, filled with hope and blessing, 
floated out from the darkness of the Past upon 
the gloom, and murmured—Peace. The pres- 
ent sorrow grew dim. I closed the window 
gently and sat down. 

Soon a feeling of weariness stole upon me. 
I reclined on the ottoman, and listened to the 
wailing and shrieking of the frantic winds— 
sinking at intervals into mad whispering and 
gibbering, and then rising with low moanings 
into deep, sonorous, drowning cries. Gradu- 
ally their hoarse and howling voices seemed to 
die entirely away, and I slept. 

I awoke slowly to a vague consciousness that 
my slumbers had been long and deep. I hada 


faint remembrance of having heard the winds 
jarring a shutter during my sleep. They were 
silent now; the tempest was over. 


There was a 
soft, luminous dimness in thé chamber, which 
I could not account for. The lamp burned very 
low, giving really no light. I felt startled. 
Could I have slept until morning? I looked at 
my watch. No—it was just twelve o'clock; I 
had slept four hours. I arose, and lifting the 
curtain looked out. The mystery was then ap- 
parent. ‘The sky was a floating mass of vapor, 
illuminated by a misty, yellow moon, which 
hung, large and gibbous, below the zenith, de- 
scending to the west, and diffused a drowsy 
light over the dead waste below. The night 
was very still. The very essence of Lethe 
drugged the air of the chamber, and drowsed 
my senses. Sinking down on the cushions, I 
again slept. 

My sleep this time was troubled. I was 
haunted by a vague sense of hearing the winds 
blowing about the house, and again jarring the 
shutter. Then it seemed to me that the shut- 
ter was beating in the wall of the mansion, and 
with a feeling of alarm, I tried to awake. I 
was in the midst of an uneasy and ineffectual 
struggle to shake off the spell which held me, 
during which the shutter, I thought, was beat- 
ing more furiously, and the wall was beginning 
to totter, when I felt a touch, and immediately 
started up, perfectly aroused. Mrs. Barry stood 
before me with a lamp in her hand. Her un- 
bound hair hung in heavy black masses by her 
face, fearfully relieving its ghastly pallor. I 
saw her white lips move, and heard her voice, 





low and clear, and seeming to reach me from 
an immeasurable distance : 

“Helen is dying!” 

My eyes were bound to hers. I felt no alarm 
—I was not startled—only a cold thrill stole 
slowly through my blood. 

“ Hush !” said she. e 

We stood and listened in the dead silence, 
I noticed the yellow moonlight that lay in a 
sluggish pool upon the floor. 

“ Have you heard them?” 

“No,” Lanswered. Iremembered my dreams, 

“They have been loud, very loud, for the 
last hour. Hark!” 

No sound in the silence but the beating of 
my heart. My watch lay on the cushion. [ 
took it up; it was an hour past midnight—the 
hands pointed to one. 

“ And he is dead !” she resumed in the same 
low, clear voice, still seeming to reach me from 
an immeasurable distance, but now filled with 
an awful tenderness; “he is dead; my Paul— 
my light of life—soul of my soul—heart of my 
heart—my husband! He is cold and dead!” 

“Who has told you?” I murmured dreamily, 
without emotion, watching the unearthly calm. 
ness of her white face. 

“ They have told me,” she slowly answered ; 
“they have been loud—very loud. My heart 
has told me. Come!” 

The hollow tones seemed to linger and re- 
verberate on the strange quiet of the air. I 
followed her. We softly entered the room 
where the child lay. I bent over her and lis- 
tened to her faint, heavy breathing, broken only 
by low moans. I lifted her in my arms, and 
pressed her close to my heart. As I held her 
thus, the knock came, low and secret, at the 
door. I listened with the feeling of desperation 
for minutes. The ticking of the clock! I laid 
her again on the pillow and sat down, feeling 
like one in a dream. 

The mother lifted her in her arms and spoke 
her name. There was no answer; she lay pas- 
sively, without any motion—without any sound 
but an occasional moan. Gradually the moan- 
ing ceased; only a faint, unsteady breathing 
denoted that she lived. ‘Then the mother laid 
her down, still holding her in her arms; and 
bending over her, she pressed her lips to the 
face in the last kiss of agonized love, and her 
dark tresses fell upon the pillow like a vail. 

A quarter of an hour had passed. I sat list- 
ening to the slow, measured ticking of the clock. 
Death! death! death! clear as if a low voice 
was repeating it. No other voice on the still- 
ness—no other sense in the mind. 

The mother rose from her position. Her 
face was wet with tears, but calm and nearly 
stern. I took her hands in mine—I could not 
speak. She returned the pressure, and said, 
“Tt will end soon.” Then she retired to a lit- 
tle distance. I understood by her position that 
she had taken her farewell of the child, and 
was listening and waiting for the last. 

I stood silently by the bedside. I listened to 
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the low voice whispering slowly in the shadows 
of the room—Death! The ticking of the clock 
began toexcite me. So slow—so monotonous ; 
it numbed my brain; it grew louder, beat by 
beat. Formless things, with a terrible smooth- 
ness to their surface—with a terrible silence in 
their motion, began to whirl and dilate in my 
mind, revolving with an awful velocity, but 
silently—silently; and I grew giddy with their 
dreadful speed, and although marble-calm with- 
out, became frantic within, and longed to burst 
out in shrieks and wild raving. I looked at 
the dial; the hands pointed to half past one. 
I sighed. Something seemed to mimic the 
sigh. There were two small key-holes in the 
circular white face. ‘They became strange 
eyes, and looked at me quietly—very quietly! 
I looked away. Every object in the room as- 
sumed some wild form, and all were watching 
me. There was an oblong table, covered with 
books and other articles, standing near the 
centre of the chamber. ‘The lamp, which had 
been placed for some reason on the floor, threw 
its shadow upon the wall in the exact semblance 
of a coffin! Not an outline was wanting to 
complete the likeness. I watched it, and with 
every thought and emotion rushing frantically 
with the silent current of that awful whirl in 
my mind, I watched it calmly. The small lid 
of the coffin opening over the face of the dead, 
was counterfeited in the mocking shadow by a 
book which stood on end upon the table. The 
shadowy lid was, of course, uplifted. I moved 
to the table, standing between it and the lamp, 
and saw my own shadow on the wall, bending 
over the coffin, in the attitude of one looking 
on the face of a corpse within. I felt a de- 
moniac interest in the contemplation of the 
dread phantasma. Slowly—impelled by a de- 
sire which I could not control—I laid down the 
book upon the table. Slowly the spectral lid 
sank, under the touch of the shadowy hand, into 
the level plane of the coffin. I stood, and 
looked, and listened to the faint respiration of 
the child. Timing with its low breathing— 
timing with the gigantic eddying sweep of that 
tremendous lunacy of size and motion in my 
mind, I still heard the ticking of the clock, 
the low word that left no echo on the air— 
Death! death! It grew louder—louder—with 
no accompanying increase of quickness, but 
steady and slow, till it seemed to swell into a 
roar, and stunned my brain with the appalling 
thunder-strokes of that word—Death! death! 
death! I could bear it no longer. I fixed 
my burning eyes upon the dial. The hands 
pointed to a quarter of two. A thought leaped 
to my mind; I obeyed it. I went over and 
stopped them. A blessed silence followed. 
The phantoms faded. I felt a sense of exult- 
ation and relief. Although still in a state of 
powerful abnormal excitement, a reactionary 
movement had commenced; I was regaining 
my self-command. 

I resumed my place by the bedside. The 
mother had taken no notice of my actions; she 





had not once changed her position—her attitude 
was still that of a listener. I drew out my 
watch, and hung it on one of the carvings of 
the bed, where I could note the time. The 
child scarcely breathed. As I took notice of 
this decrease of consciousness, a wild sense of 
the approaching moment which would end the 
life so dear to me swelled in my heart until it 
became agony. I took the little form in m) 
arms and held it to my bosom. Every tender 
emotion, every fading hope and gentle memory 
linked with her, melted into one agonizing fer- 
vor of affection, and held her there, as if to be 
retained forever. Over that last embrace the 
slow minutes passed away. An icy torpor suc- 
ceeded; my soul grew blank and desolate, and 
a dull despair gathered over it, like a frigid sky. 
I laid her on the pillow—withdrawing my arms 
from her body—and looked quietly on her face. 
The hands of my watch indicated the hour 
of two. As I noticed them, a sudden motion 
from Mrs. Barry startling me from my apathy, 
caused me to look round. At one glance I 
saw her with her hand upraised, looking at the 
child, and listening! In that brief, rapid view, 
her colorless face, livid by contrast with the 
ebony tresses—with its white lips, partly open, 
and its strange, unhuman expression, made 
more appalling by the dim, distorted light and 
shadow of the chamber—was so dreadful, that 
instantly—instinctively—I averted my eyes. At 
the same moment—our action had been almost 
simultaneous—the hideous knock, loud and vio- 
lent, struck upon the door, and—great God !— 
the eyes of the child syddenly unclosed, and 
for an instant looked directly into mine with 
that wild, unearthly brightness, that supernatu- 
ral meaning which I had never but once seen 
in them before! The past and present, in that 
look, were linked with ashock. I was petrified 
with terror. My blood curdled—a cold sweat 
started on my forehead—a stifled shriek rose in 
my throat—my reason swooned upon its throne ! 
I looked away. For a moment of awful horror, 
in which the very silence became more still, I 
held my breath, and did not dare to move. 
Fearfully, at last, I looked round, and saw that 
the eyelids were closed. I laid my trembling 
hand upon her heart. Then darkness rushed 
with a roar upon my brain, and I sank slowly 
down. Every sensation with me became, for a 
time, mercifully lost. The child was dead. 





THE SENSES. 
I.—TASTE. 

“Our mouth shall show forth Thy praise.” 
HEN Turandot, the far-famed princess of 
the East, who gave her lovers riddles to 
solve, and took their lives if they failed, saw 
one more favored suitor near victory, she sud- 
denly asked him, “What is that palace that 
even the poorest possess, and the richest can 
no further adorn? Its portals are hung with 
crimson curtains of wondrous fabric; they fall 
upon gates of whitest ivory, carved with subtle 
cunning, firm and fast as the mountains, and 
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yet opening and shutting with lightning’s speed. 
Within are hid man’s costliest jewels, and from 
the depths of that palace cometh forth a voice 
that ruleth the world ?” 

The reply was instantaneous: “It is the 
Mouth of Man.” 

Three features there are in the human face, 
representing as many great organs of the senses, 
which constitute the noblest part of the body of 
man as he was made after the image of God. 
They are at the same time the most active in- 
struments of the soul, and therefore placed in 
such prominence that without any one of them 
the countenance is not only disfigured, but the 
divine impress seems to have vanished. They 
are eyes, nose, and mouth. Of these, the mouth 
would seem to be by far the most important, for 
its principal duties alone in the marvelous house- 
hold of the human structure are four-fold. One 
it has, in man in common with all animals, that 
of receiving the necessary food, solid or liquid, 
and of thus supporting the earth-born body. The 
mouth becomes thus the great gate of all ma- 
terial supplies which enter through the two 
portals, the lips, and repeats, in its anatomical 
structure in the head, the whole lower-digestive 
apparatus, as the nose repeats there, in like 
manner, though on a much reduced scale, the 
organs of respiration. Nor can this be claimed 
as a high prerogative in man. Among the 
Buddhists the custom prevails to this day that 
the priest of Brahma can not eat from a vessel 
that has been used by an Indian of lower caste, 
nor must he suffer himself to be seen eating by 
In like manner there is upon 


human eye. 
earth a whole numerous class of beauteous be- 
ings who hold their meals in secret, far from 
the eye of man, and never take food from the 


plate of others. This is the great kingdom of 
Plants. The tree hides his food-imbibing root 
in the dark depths of the earth, and neither the 
eye of man nor the sharp senses of the keenest 
of animals can discern the faint vapors that feed 
the majestic agave, as it raises its magnificent 
candelabra high into the air, and crowns them 
with gorgeous flowers. 

But among animals, almost without excep- 
tion, the table is set, as with the monarchs of 
former days, in the open light of heaven, and 
all the world may come and witness their daily 
meals. Not that they all sit at the same table, 
or feed in the same manner. For here, also, 
we find that our great mother Earth brings her- 
self the required food to the young and the 
helpless. ‘Tiny birds, lying weak and wingless 
in their dark nests, are fed by loving parents ; 
and other animals, that have no parents in the 
sense of this world, and yet can not move, are 
cared for by a love higher and stronger than 
all earthly love. The poor oyster is chained to 
the rock in the midst of the moving waves; it 
has neither eyes to see nor hands to grasp its 
daily bread—nothing but a mouth that ever 
craves food, a stomach that needs being filled 
without ceasing. Yet it has but to open its shell, 





and ample supplies are always at hand. The 
helpless, diminutive worm in the hazel-nut can 
hardly move on its imperfect legs, and knows 
not at first where to seek for food. But—like 
the boy of the German story-teller, who was 
shut up in a mountain made of pancakes, and 
lived upon its savory walls until he had made 
an opening through which he beheld the light 
of heaven—the worm sits in the very heart of 
the sweet kernel, and has only to bite and to 
eat without moving from the spot. 

There are some animals in the very lowest 
classes who either really take no food at all, or 
so secretly that it has as yet escaped the eye of 
man and the powers of the microscope. The 
mouth of certain insects, for instance, is, during 
their perfect state, as tmago, actually closed, and 
apparently no food at all can be taken. But 
there is at least one animal—the Notommata— 
which, from the day of its birth, when it leaves 
the egg, to the moment of death, never takes 
the slightest nutriment. It has neither mouth 
nor digestive apparatus; it is built up by the 
gradual absorption of the stores laid up for it 
by bountiful Nature in the egg itself, and its 
life, moreover, is only of short duration. 

In the higher animals food is generally in- 
troduced through a single orifice, which has, 
significantly, in most languages a name differ- 
ent from that which designates the mouth in 
man. Here, however, the greatest variety pre- 
vails ; what is single in one class is a thousand- 
fold multiplied in another, and numerous fam- 
ilies exist endowed with almost countless open- 
ings or pores, which all empty into a common 
centre. Even the size and the form of the sin- 
gle orifices differ greatly, and present some most 
beautiful instances of God’s marvelous crea- 
tions. Some insects are destined to feed on the 
sweet juices of flowers, which the large expanse 
of their wings prevents them from entering. 
Most of these have, like the butterflies gener- 
ally, a long tube, which lies snugly coiled up 
under the head when it is not used, but can be 
extended in the twinkling of an eye, and with 
unerring precision sucks up the honey from tle 
bottom of deep blossoms, while the insect itself 
rests lightly on the outer edges. Among the 
most beautiful of such contrivances are the long, 
straight suckers of the most of the hated tobac- 
co-worms. The proboscis of one of this class, 
living at the Cape of Good Hope, is three inches 
long, while the whole animal measures but eight 
lines! Others again have, as is well known, a 
most elaborate set of instruments for the pur- 
pose of making incisions into the skin, and thus 
flies, fleas, gnats, and mosquitoes feast royally 
upon our life’s-blood. 

When food consists of solid matter, nature 
generally adds to the simple opening new means 
of seizing the desired morsel. The simplest of 
these are hair-like cilia, which, by their inces- 
sant and violent vibration, cause a current richly 
laden with varied stores to enter the mouth. 
Such is the case in most mollusks; nor are the 
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most humble operations. The colossal whale 
must thus race from icy Greenland to the trop- 
ies in search of his diminutive, almost invisible 
food. The huge animal gulps continually enor- 
mous volumes of water into his capacious mouth, 
and then ejects them again through his blow- 
holes, straining, as it were, through his exqui- 
site whalebone sieve, all the small fishes and 
marine animals which the water may have con- 
tained. 

In the simplest animals the passage of food 
to the mouth is direct and almost instantane- 
ous; then follow more and more ingenious 
mechanisms to convey it there; and lastly, 
special organs are given, independent of the 
mouth, to seize food and to carry it to the 
head. 

Mastication itself, and the whole inner or- 
ganism of the mouth are almost always con- 
cealed by Nature. Even among men there is 
often a certain shyness perceptible as to per- 
forming the humble act of feeding the earth- 
born body in public. In some nations—and 
those frequently the most barbarous—it is con- 
sidered a disgrace to be seen eating; and even 
in highly civilized countries, one sex has not 
rarely a reluctance to admit the other as wit- 
nesses of the unpoetical process. Even the 
great Goethe could not escape many a bitter 
sarcasm, when he introduced sentimental, deli- 
cate Lotte, on her first meeting with Werther, 
as distributing bread and butter to hungry chil- 
dren, leaving the lurking suspicion in the mind 
of the reader that she herself was not a stran- 
ger to such enjoyment. 

The second great duty of the mouth of man 
is to render indispensable aid in taking in and 
giving out the breath of life. It is true that 
respiration can be carried on without such as- 
sistance by the nostrils only; but our daily ex- 
perience, and still more so an exceptionable 
climate, disease, or a death-laden atmosphere, 
convince us at once of the important services 
which the mouth always renders us in breath- 
ing. 

Both these purposes, however, the mouth of 
man fulfills only in like manner with that of all 
animal creation, But in man it has loftier 
duties assigned it, and greater ends to achieve. 
Free from all sensual necessity or enjoyment, it 
serves, in the third place, to modulate the air 
of heaven so as to assume the form of language 
and song. Thus the mouth becomes the beau- 
tiful organ through which man rules and reigns 
supreme upon this earth; it fashions for him, 
out of matter that can not be seen nor felt, the 
word—that word which is master of this world, 
which connects man with his God on high and 
creation below, which holds in its marvelous 
mysterious power the blessing and the curse, 
the weal and the woe of all mankind. 

Nor must we, lastly, omit the sexual func- 
tions of the mouth; its secret power to give, 
by the simple touch of lip and lip, pleasures for 
which men are willing to sacrifice all other 
things earthly; to send a thrill through the 








body, and to raise the enraptured soul to a bliss 
than which this world can give none higher nor 
purer. 

It is this wonderful, four-fold duty, and the 
vast importance of the mouth with regard to ail 
the inner life of man, as well as to his outward 
existence, which make this feature so specially 
expressive in our face, so strangely suggestive 
to the student of the human countenance. What 
higher praise can we bestow upon the most in- 
telligent eyes than that they “speak”? Brow, 
eye, and nose, have been found to refer more 
to the theoretic and intellectual in man, while 
the mouth represents more fully and directly 
what is ethical in him—his character, in fact. 
The distinctive mark of the human head, whose 
roundness and symmetry depend mainly upon 
this one great feature, it is large and prominent 
in animals; but in man, it stands back and 
leaves the main power and the strongest im- 
pression to the upper part—not in vain placed 
above it—the lofty brow and the bright, speak- 
ing eyes, the organs of the higher life in God- 
like man. 

It strikes the more careful observer at the 
first glance, that the fine human mouth, resting 
on delicate, finely-traced jaws, and displaying 
the symmetrically arranged teeth in a semi- 
circle within, is not like the mouth of animals, 
intended for grazing on herbs, or seizing and 
tearing bloody prey. It has here no menial, 
degrading labor to perform ; it but receives the 
food handed up by its obedient servants, the 
hands, and at once shows that, besides this 
humble and unavoidable purpose, it possesses 
the higher power and fulfills the loftier duty 
of uttering speech. Hence the German poet, 
Herder, could say with justice, “A well-cut, 
delicate mouth is perhaps the best recommend- 
ation in life, for as we find the portal to be, so 
we expect will also be the guest that steps forth 
from it, the Word, coming from the heart and 
the soul.” 

Even its lowest and humblest part, the chin, 
so simple in appearance, so insignificant in 
comparison with other features, is here made 
in a manner peculiar to man, and in this, its 
genuine form, not met with among animals. 
With us, it is formed by the two arms of the 
lower jaw, which elsewhere separated, or, as in 
beetles and crawfish, lying horizontally, are in 
man grown together. It thus becomes, of it- 
self, one of the most striking characteristics of 
the human figure. In animals, generally, the 
skull is developed more lengthways, and the 
lower part of the head, with the mouth, pre- 
dominates largely. ‘This indicates clearly the 
superiority of sensual necessities and enjoy- 
ments over the intellect, by the preponderance 
of the feeding apparatus over the upper parts of 
the head with the brain and its more immediate 
organs. In man the reverse takes place. Here 
the lower part withdraws modestly and leaves 
room and expression to the broad brow, the seat 
of intellect, with its life-sparkling eyes. The 
great physiognomist, Lavater, used therefore to 
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say, “The more chin, the more man:” referring, 
of course, to the original formation of bones and 
muscles, and not to the fat, which often accumu- 
lates there in masses. Both extremes of size, 
however, are, in the chin as elsewhere, equally 
objectionable and repugnant to our finer and 
often unconscious sensibilities, in precise propor- 
tion as they approach corresponding forms in 
animals. A prominent lower jaw, which always 
causes the upper one likewise to protrude, has 
invariably the effect of giving a more or less 
animal appearance to the human head. Hence 
its almost unfailing increase of size among the 
lower races, where it becomes a distinctive 
mark, and its striking effect on the head of in- 
dividuals. It is necessarily accompanied by an 
inferior development of the skull behind and 
above, its own substance having been obtained 
at the expense of these parts, thus giving an 
expression of deficient energy and intellectual- 
ity to the whole. But as a large chin always 
indicates greater strength and energy of life, 
and is therefore more frequently met with in 
man, so a lower jaw of too small dimensions 
gives a childish appearance to the head. This 
is very natural, though we may not all be aware 
of the cause, as the jaw is in children but very 
small, and develops itself perhaps more slowly 
than any other feature, the nose only excepted. 
Hence also the diminished size of the chin in 
very old men, with whom it becomes, from the 
loss of teeth and the shrinking of fat, once more 
as small as it was in early infancy, and suggests, 
among other sad symptoms of the kind, the 
coming of the “second childhood.” A scanty 


chin is never considered a favorable sign of par- 
ticular strength of mind, and even a deficiency 
of flesh and fat, allowing the bone formation to 
become too prominent, is apt to leave a painful 


impression. The exuberant chin, it is true, is 
said to indicate a phlegmatic, Beeotian nature, 
given to sensual enjoyments, and little troubled 
with scrupulous cares. The mentum subquadratum 
of the ancients is in all parts fully developed, and 
suggests, thus, perfection within, as it seems to 
be perfect without. But they disliked scanti- 
ness even more than exuberance; a very small 
chin in men they considered unnatural and a 
very bad omen, suggesting that its owner was 
“false, and given to lying like serpents.” With 
us, also, a lean and very pointed chin is consid- 
ered either a sign of old age, or, in youth, of a 
narrow character, such as we find in the miser 
or the bigot. 

It is well known that the action of the mouth 
rests mainly upon the movable lower jaw, the 
upper part having but a very limited play. But 
their combined power is truly enormous, thanks 
to certain muscles which belong to the strong- 
est of the human structure. The nerves of vo- 
lition, in their secret throne behind, send their 
order along the mysterious channels that lead 
from the spine to the forward parts, and, like 
the fiash of lightning, seen only to vanish in 
an instant, the two jaws meet with a force far 
exceeding that of the most powerful engines. 





How small, how diminutive appear these mus. 
cles, even when laid bare by the scalpel, in com. 
parison with the whole size and power of the 
body, and yet their strength exceeds that which 
the whole frame, working by pressure, could 
ever produce. To crush a peach stone a mass 
of several hundred weights is required, and yet 
every healthy person can break it in a moment! 

The lips are, as we have seen, the beautiful 
gates through which pass both earthly material 
food and the word, that is and was spirit. While 
all other parts of our mouth are more or less 
exclusively instruments used for the physical 
life, the lips are far more important in their in- 
timate connection with mind and soul. Among 
animals, where hands and feet are encased in 
hoofs, single or cloven, or hid amidst thick fur 
and unsightly coverings, so that they serve not 
for the sense of touch, the lips become the al- 
most exclusive seat.of that sense, especially 
when they or the nostrils are prolonged, as in 
the pig, the mole, and the elephant. But how 
inferior are they even there, with all their as- 
tonishing power and marvelous adaptation, in 
comparison with the exquisite delicacy of the 
lips of man? If any part of the face may be 
called articulate, it is surely this part of the 
mouth, repeating, as it does, in strange beauty, 
the general contrast between the upper part of 
the countenance, the intellectual, and the low- 
er, the sensual or practical features. This is 
seen even in the outlines; the upper lip, shaped 
like an arrow bent in the middle, thus repro- 
duces the two main lines of the eyes, their up- 
per arches, while the lower lip repeats the 
roundness of the chin—a correspondence seen 
in this also, that the motions of both these feat- 
ures invariably go together, so that if the eye- 
brows are raised in joy or astonishment, the 
mouth also. opens; if the eyes droop and are 
dejected, the corners of the mouth also are 
drawn downward, conveying at once the expres- 
sion of sorrow. 

There prevails here also, of course, a great 
variety of forms, and not in individuals only, 
but in whole races. A remarkable instance of 
this is shown in the difference between the Ne- 
gro and the Caucasian races. With the former 
the lips are thick, fleshy, and protruding, and 
indicate thus, at once, a much duller, more ma- 
terial nature of mind and of senses, than is sug- 
gested by the firmly drawn and finely cut lips 
of more favored nations. But even among the 
noblest of our kind there are differences, broad 
and striking, in the varied forms of the mouth. 
Strongly marked and fully developed lips be- 
long to men of strong will, endowed with abound- 
ing energy. Too full and too large, overfed 
and overhanging, they betray still more clear- 
ly that their main use has been to seize and 
convey food, and thus cause us to suspect the 
owner as a gourmet, or a person of great in- 
dolence. In dry, heartless men, where the in- 
tellect has been fostered and developed at the 
expense of the heart, they are apt to be large, 
but lean and drawn in, and as an exuberance 
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of material indicated coarseness and gross sens- 
nality, so we seldom err if we suspect the heart 
hid behind very narrow, pale lips, to be cold, 
avaricious, or wicked. Where they are pecu- 
liarly soft and beautifully shaped, they rarely 
fail to belong to a noble, perhaps slightly sens- 
ual, but always poetical mind; and the finer 
and the more delicate they appear under such 
favorable circumstances, the more we fancy 
they are used and adapted for man’s highest 
prerogative, speech. Of the two lips the upper 
decides as to the tastes and the affections of man. 
Pride and wrath curve it, often painfully ; good- 
humor and love round it in pleasing outlines ; 
and on it hang, in mysterious attraction, love 
and desire, the kiss imprinted, and the longing 
desire. Hence, also, the great attention that 
painters and sculptors give to the proper con- 
nection of this part of the mouth with the nose. 
Classic beauty in Greek sculpture, and in the 
ideal heads of Raphael, shows it to us ever short 
and fine, when a noble, sensitive character is to 
be represented. Physiognomists tell us that the 
effect is produced by thus placing the mouth 
nearer and closer to the regions of intellect in 
the face, and it is certain that a long and gen- 
erally slightly bulging upper lip is only met 
with in coarse individuals, and in low, uncivil- 
ized nations. 

The lower lip embraces and bears up the 
upper one like “a cushion of roses, on which 
rests the crown of dominion,” but it serves al- 
ways more to receive food, and is consequently 
less in psychological expression. Hence a truly 
noble face must necessarily show us the upper 
lip overhanging and overruling the lower—if 
the latter protrude, even but slightly, vulgarity 
or wickedness are instantly there depicted. 

Pierced by some savages to receive barbarous 
ornaments, painted and tattooed by others, the 
lips attain their highest beauty among us by 
their exquisite delicacy of expression. What 
can equal the subtlety and the speaking power 
of the nervous tremor of the upper lip as occa- 
sionally seen in highly sensitive persons? To 
express scorn and contempt we raise the eye- 
brows and “turn up our nose,” but intense dis- 
gust finds its highest expression at last in the 
raised lower lip. Vanity and supercilious pride, 
often mere haughty ignorance, repeat the same 
motion, and give finally a permanent bend to 
the lip, and with it a painful, because irritating, 
expression to the whole face. A similar re- 
markable power is given to the corners of the 
mouth where the lips meet. Drawn up or down, 
. they alter instantaneously the expression of the 


countenance, and change perhaps, more swiftly. 


than any other feature, with each new whim of 
the ever-changing mind. They droop in the 
weary, the grieved, and the suffering; they rise 
with cheerful hopes and heartfelt joy ; hence we 
raise them when we laugh, and let them sink 
when we are weeping. As one or the other 
tendency prevails in our mind, the frequent 
repetition of either of these effects gives, here 
also, finally a fixed position to this feature, and 
Vor. XII.—No. 67.—F 





thus to the whole face a permanent expression. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten that the best judges 
of men have ever most carefully watched the 
delicate and unconscious play of the lips, while 
the owner was speaking, and thus professed to 
obtain the most accurate and reliable insight 
into his character. 

Passing through these truly “ eloquent gates,” 
we meet at first the formidable instruments that 
serve to destroy solid food, and to prepare it for 
the much narrower gate through which it will 
soon have to pass when swallowed. Here also 
nature has combined most beauteous forms with 
highest utility. The well-rounded lines of the 
lips open slightly to show us behind the square 
massive teeth, whose straight and perpendicular 
lines contrast not less harmoniously with the 
round lines near them, than the ruby of the lips 
with their own immaculate whiteness. 

Where fluids only are taken as food by ani- 
mals, teeth are utterly wanting, as in diminutive 
insects or gigantic fishes, like the sturgeon. In 
birds and other insects they would make the 
head too heavy for their aerial flight, and so 
they have been transferred nearer to the centre 
of gravity, and assume the shape of gizzards. 
Among the higher animals the ant-eater is the 
only one who is entirely without them. In the 
lower orders, on the other hand, they abound, 
and are even found in the stomach, where the 
food is finally ground and crushed, while some 
fish, like the trout and pike, possess a marvel- 
ous number and variety of teeth, now blunt and 
now sharp, and of all possible forms and sizes. 
Mastication itself is, however, here carried on 
not in the mouth but in the funnel-like entrance 
to the gullet. It is well known that their ar- 
rangement and structure, in their wonderful 
adaptation to food and habitation, are among 
the most striking evidences of the agency of a 
Divine Will in the creation. Hence their al- 
most paramount importance in the stndy of the 
animal kingdom, and the certainty with which 
Cuvier could, even in his dreams, scorn the Dev- 
il’s threat to eat him, because cloven feet and in- 
cisors showed Satan unable to take animal food ! 

With man they lie in two close parabolic 
ranks, and are all on a level; the two protrud- 
ing corner-teeth, which give so decided a char- 
acter to animals, as expressive signs of rude, 
physical force, are here missing, because they 
are not needed. The upper teeth are beauti- 
fully grouped around the palate, which sepa- 
rates the mouth from the inner cavern of the 
nose; the lower are, in like manner, arranged 
around the tongue. In this, all races agree, 
though not in the minor details; for in some 
nations the two rows fall just one upon another, 
so that all the front teeth are gradually worn 
away horizontally, as we observe in the skulls 
of the old Egyptians, the Esquimaux, and most 
of the first inhabitants of Northern Europe, 
whose remains have been discovered in the 
famous “ giants’ barrows” accompanied by stone 
utensils. In other races the upper teeth slightly 
project beyond the lower; here the pressure is 
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better distributed, each tooth falling commonly 
upon two, so as to lessen the wear and tear con- 
siderably. 

The peculiar structure of the teeth, which was 
first discovered by the celebrated Leuwenhoek 
—though he knew no Latin, and worked with a 
microscope consisting of drops of molten glass— 
is calculated to excite unbounded astonishment 
and admiration. In the second month of exist- 
ence the double provision for teeth is observed 
in the head, although the second set rarely ap- 
pears before the eighth year, or later! The mi- 
croscopic researches of our own da¥ have only re- 
vealed new wonders and heightened the marvel. 

Teeth have, of course, different forms accord- 
ing to the different purposes which they are 
made to serve. The boar and the elephant 
have two especially developed for defense ; the 
narwhal has only one, to break through the 
thick layer of ice that covers his home in the 
great ocean; and the walrus employs his to de- 
tach the mussels, on which he feeds, from their 
rocky resting-places. In gnawing animals the 
teeth do not meet, but work as scissors do, and 
thus are always kept sharp, being covered only 
on one side with enamel, ‘They must, however, 
be used, or they grow out to an unnatural length 
—as is not rarely the case in mice and rats— 
when they bend back again into the mouth, so 
that the poor creatures die of starvation. 

Man has, as we know, thirty-two, but the last 
appear only at an advanced age, when the jaws 
have, with the whole skeleton, grown sufficiently 
large to hold the entire number. The front 
teeth, or incisors, take the food, and with their 
fine sharp edges cut and mince it delicately ; 
what is thus prepared next reaches the tip. of 
the tongue, which is waiting close behind ready 
to receive and forward the morsel. The harder 
parts of the food go at once to the sides of the 
mouth, where the molars grind them, their mill- 
ing surface becoming more and more powerful 
as they stand farther backward. Between these 
two are the canine teeth, so large in carnivorous 
animals, which both pierce and cut their food, 
and submit it to the molars. Thus every new 
tool has its new action, and our food is carved 
by the front teeth, pierced by the middle, and 
ground down by the molar teeth, until it is re- 
duced to a pulp and all the nutricious juices 
have been set free. 

We consider teeth most beautiful when they 
are not too large, are closely set, and of a pure, 
but not dazzling white. Barbarous nations find 
pleasure and beauty in mutilating them; they 
file them until they assume the form of a saw; 
they grind them to the gum, or dye them a deep 
black. The ancients considered strong and 
close teeth a sign of great strength and bold- 
ness. ‘The great master Porta, following Scot- 
us, considered such to be a good omen for along 
life, and predicted to those with small and iso- 
lated teeth a short and sickly life. Experience, 
however, does not always confirm this opinion. 
In phthisis, where the innate imperfection of 
the respiratory organs necessarily hastens the 





dissolution of the body, long and very white 
teeth are not unfrequent, while in scrofulous 
persons they are often imperfectly developed, 
and quickly destroyed without serious danger. 
Protected by these double gates, the rosy lips 
and the ivory teeth, there lies behind them the 
palate, covered with a thin, exquisitly sensi- 
tive skin. In the rear its upper part, form. 
ing, as it were, the floor of the inner cavity of 
the nose, and its lower skin, the ceiling of the 
mouth, unite in the so-called soft palate. There 
we find one of the most marvelous structures in 
this “ wonderfully and strangely made” body of 
ours, a delicate double curtain, held back on 
both sides by peculiarly powerful muscles. As 
we swallow, they are drawn together, by an un- 
conscious action and with the rapidity of light- 
ning, to protect the windpipe that lies open be- 
neaththem. This is instantaneous; for as long 
as they are closed all within is shut off from 
mouth or ear, and we are prevented from breath- 
ing. Hence the movement is so wondrously 
rapid, that it remained unknown to anatomists 
until within some twenty years, when it was 
first discovered by Professor Dzondi. So little 
do we know of our own body—so wide is the 
vast field yet open for research and discovery! 
This is, at the same time, the first of a series 
of actions over which man no longer exercises 
dominion. So far, all has been subject to his 
will; now, however, begins the instinctive, in- 
dependent part of the great process of feeding 
man, As long as the food is yet in our mouth, 


we feel it, we taste it, we handle it just as we 


choose, Jaws, and teeth, and tongue are all 
subject to our will. By towch we judge of the 
time when the morsel is ready for swallowing; 
as soon as the feast of the tongue is over, we 
roll it up into a tiny ball and drive it backward, 
aiding the movement by saliva or the fluids we 
may have taken. But the instant the pellet 
touches those mysterious curtains, it is beyond 
our control, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
becomes even lost to our consciousness, A faint 
impression of taste is all that lingers behind. 

Few steps in the great process of life are more 
strikingly eloquent of the beautiful, self-acting 
mechanism of the human body. We touch one 
tiny nerve or a bundle of nerves, and in a mo- 
ment a whole system begins silently but indus- 
triously to perform its various duties, A mor- 
sel of bread is no sooner seized by the lips than 
the chewing muscles begin instantly to stretch 
and to move; saliva gathers, we know not 
whence, and moistens the food; other muscles 
follow, each one exciting the neighbor, and the | 
whole play of nerves is restlessly active until 
the morsel is changed into nutritious pulp, and 
distributed all over the system. Whatever 
thoughts may in the mean time engage our 
mind, whatever impulses the ten thousand mus- 
cles of our body may follow, the process is faith- 
fully going on, and no part rests until the whole 
duty is well performed. 

Within the silent realm of the palate dwells 
that wondrous “little member that no man can 
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tame,” and in whose “ power are death and life” 
—the Tongue. There is many a mystery yet 
connected with that powerful instrument, even 
as far as its mere physical nature may be con- 
cerned, It is evidently the most sensual part 
of the sensual regions of the mouth, hence it is 
carefully concealed from the observation of 
man, and to show it without necessity is a vul- 
garity above all others, and an unpardonable 
insult. And yet what can surpass the intensity 
of affection when tongue meets tongue in a long- 
drawn kiss? Nor is it without interest that of 
the four handmaids of the senses which man 
has in common with animals, that is most per- 
fectly developed which is generally least known 
and appreciated. Many animals surpass us in 
the acuteness of other senses, but man stands 
supreme in the delicacy of his perception through 
taste. This arises probably from two sources. 
Among animals the skin on the surface of the 
tongue is often very thick and hard, evidently 
little adapted to perform the duties of taste; in 
some it is even covered with warts, changed, as 
in cats, into little hooks turned backward. Their 
prey and food are generally bloody, and the 
tongue serves less to enjoy than to aid in de- 
stroying the solid tissue of animal fibres. The 
lion’s tongue, when caressing the hand of a 
painter who had become the friend of the royal 
beast, took the whole skin away with it, such 
was the force of the small spines and hard em- 
inences with which it is furnished. All animals 
are, secondly, in their choice of food, much more 


guided by smell than by taste; most of them 
only apply their nose to the food, and instantly 


swallow the morsel. We learn thus that, with 
them, the tongue is simply a mechanical instru- 
ment for seizing their food; but even in this 
humble capacity it exhibits a fullness of forms 
and a variety of structures as beautiful as they 
are striking. The ant-lion, for instance, has it 
shaped in the form of a long, thin worm, which, 
by the aid of a sweet, odorous juice with which 
it is covered, attracts the tiny insects, and re- 
turns to the mouth laden with countless vic- 
tims. Our common woodpeckers have a sharp- 
ly-pointed tongue, which they suddenly dart out 
from their bill by a most violent effort, and thus 
transfix the unlucky insect whose dwelling they 
have laid open. ‘The frog has but a soft valve 
grown on to the lower jaw; while the chame- 
Jeon boasts of a tongue in the shape of an elastic 
ribbon, rolled up like a spiral spring in a thick, 
cylindrical cover. This curious instrument is 
held back in a state of rest by most powerful 
sinews, but the animal can unloosen them with 
great rapidity, and then displays an organ longer 
than its whole body, and furnished at the end 
with a prehensory tip, resembling the finger of 
the elephant’s trunk. The tongue of snakes is 
forked, and ever moving; that of crocodiles 
never stirs from the part of the huge mouth to 
which it is immutably fastened. 

Even here, however, the tongue of man sur- 
passes, in the beauty of the contrivance and the 
perfection of mechanism, that of all beings en- 





dowed ilike. In its humblest merely sensual 
capacity, it stands like a faithful watchman at 
the door of entrance to the inner part of our 
body, to test all that goes in by taste before it 
goes farther on to be swallowed, where another 
watchman—the soft palate—stands guard, to 
measure its size, and thus its right of admission. 
But what has been much overlooked even by 
physiologists is the three-fold duty which the 
tongue of man has to perform, corresponding to 
the three distinct capacities of motion, touch, 
and taste, with which it has been endowed by 
its heavenly Maker. Its marvelous mobility fits 
it peculiarly for service as one of the organs of 
speech. Without the tongue there are sounds, 
but no words; hence tongue and language are 
synonymous. The velocity of the “unruly 
member” far surpasses that of any other mus- 
cular movement in animals. It is quicker than 
the arrow-like flight of the bird, and more en- 
during than the well-trained race-horse or the 
powerful lion. The muscles in the wing of the 
swiftest bird under heaven move but five or six 
hundred times each second ; those in the tongue 
of man eight hundred times. The sinews of a 
race-horse contract about seventy times in the 
second, and can continue the same motion but 
for a short time; the little world of diminutive 
organs of speech connected with our tongue con- 
tinue their infinitely quicker and more frequent 
motion for hours, without fatigue or danger. 
The other two faculties of touch and taste 
are, however, more intimately connected with 
the sense, to which the tongue serves as organ. 
By the first it decides on the inequalities of the 
food introduced, whether it be hard or soft, 
sharp or mild, and on the temperature of solids 
and liquids. By taste proper it decides not the 
material, but the chemical nature of food, and 
hence this peculiar sensation is given only to 
the hindmost part of the tongue, and a por- 
tion of the palate is endowed with the same 
power. The two functions are so entirely dis- 
tinct, that the tongue may feel without tasting, 
and taste without feeling. Cruel experiments 
have taught us that when certain nerves are 
cut, a red-hot needle may be passed through the 
tongue without causing pain, and food may be 
placed on it without any effect on the adjoining 
nerves and muscles, because it does not feel the 
contact. But taste remains in full vigor, and 
the insensible tongue will show, and cause symp- 
toms of suffering when a drop of bitter quassia 
is suffered to fall on its surface. Trials made 
as to the delicacy of the sense of touch on this 
organ have shown it to be the most exquisitely 
sensitive, far surpassing that of the special or- 
gans of touch, the tips of the fingers. This 
marvelous subtlety is, moreover, combined with 
not less surprising strength. While it is cover- 
ed with a vast number of nerves coming from 
all parts of the face to endow it with touch and 
taste, it is powerfully suspended by at least three 
well-secured bones, and hence, although so sup- 
ple and soft, endowed with uncommon mechan- 
ical power. Taste itself is not, as many believe, 
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merely an abstract notion, a vague, arbitrary, or 
imaginary sensation, but the result of an actual 
absorption of food. For the tongue adds to its 
many strange functions that of being the first 
of the many absorbing organs which are em- 
ployed in nutrition. Wine and other fluids, 
merely held over it in the mouth and not swal- 
lowed, recruit the nervous and bodily powers 
of the body; water retained there refreshes in 
like manner. The tongue thus obtains, at once, 
its reward for doing its duty; it enjoys and con- 
sumes its share of the food, and only sends on 
what is fit exclusively for the lower organs of 
digestion. 

For taste was evidently given to man in pro- 
portion to the higher development and the 
greater refinement of his physical structure. It 
has been argued that the highest and finest or- 
ganization must needs also be most exposed to 
pain and suffering, and that hence man might 
have hesitated to maintain his poor, earth-born 
body, preferring to let the heaven-born soul es- 
cape to the realms from whence it came. But 
an all-merciful God taking pity on feeble man, 
and willing to aid the soul through the body, 
added a feeling of pleasure, a sense of enjoy- 
ment to the irksome task, and blessed the “ eat- 
ing of bread in the sweat of our face.” Thus the 
faithful performance of the duty we owe our body 
was secured by a new sense which derives from 
good, appropriate food a pleasing and exhilar- 
ating impression, and rapidly diffuses it through 
the whole system. Hence the remarkable fact 
that taste, and especially its pleasures, are most 
lively and powerful in early years. The young 
citizen of this world, when as yet unconscious 
of the lofty purposes for which he was sent hith- 
er, is thus induced to build up his house on 
earth, and to prepare ample and proper material 
for the future. Later, when the temple is raised, 
“which is holy, which we are,” the perceptions 
of this sense become less powerful, but, on the 
other hand, much more refined and fastidious, as 
if they also had been gradually spiritualized, so 
that now, when the high aim of our earthly life 
is understood and appreciated, a finer discrim- 
ination of food suggests also the best and safest 
means for maintaining the decaying structure. 

As to the nature of the sensation itself, it is 
contended that it is neither a mechanical soft- 
ening of the skin, and of its countless little 
warts, as some have thought, nor a chemical 
change, but an electric or galvanic action. A 
proof of this is found in the fact that not only 
fluids endowed with chemical powers produce 
this effect, but a mere contact with the insolu- 
ble metals, nay, the slightest galvanic current 
brought in contact with the tongue. Every 
body knows that the taste of tin is very differ- 
ent from that of clay, and that we need only 
place a piece of copper under the tongue, and a 
piece of tin upon it, to perceive, when the two 
metals meet, a decided acid taste. This extreme 
delicacy, and almost incomprehensible subtlety 
of instantaneous impressions explains also, at 
once, the astonishing differences in the taste, 





not only of different persons, but even of the 
same individual at various periods of life. The 
sense of taste is, in this respect, more subjective 
than any other, and all nations abound in proy- 
erbs like the French Chacun son goiit. 

But it ought not to be forgotten, that the 
tongue is an organ of the sense of touch as well 


|as of taste, and that hence the latter will in- 


variably be much heightened by motion. The 
food, thus moved about, is constantly brought 
in contact with new parts of the sensitive sur- 
face, and the sensation both multiplied and 
strengthened by each one of the almost count- 
less little tongues on the great parent tongue. 
This has led to an opinion that motion is in- 
dispensable to taste. It is certain that when 
the tongue is only touched, the taste produced 
is very faint and almost imperceptible ; the mo- 
ment, however, that a motion is made to swal- 
low or the tongue moves, the taste becomes 
clear and decided. The tip of the tongue feels 
most distinctly, but tastes imperfectly; sugar 
and aloes, for instance, produce no impression. 
The end of our fingers can, with equal accuracy, 
distinguish whether we touch oil or water. On 
the other hand, we find that the sense of taste 
is most developed in the root of the tongue; 
hence connoisseurs, when trying wines, let the 
liquid go as far back as can be done without 
swallowing. Touch is thus gradually and almost 
imperceptibly passing into taste; the change be- 
gins at the extremities of the lips, it extends in- 
side toward the root of the teeth, and then from 


the tip of the tongue to the last part of the 
palate. 

Although taste is a sense excited, like touch, 
by contact, it is of a vastly more refined nature, 
giving us a knowledge of properties of which 
touch knows nothing. The process itself is as 


marvelously subtle as it is precise. A single 
atom of an acid, an oil, or a salt, conveys at the 
instant in which it touches the delicate surface 
of the tongue, and especially the nerve-covered 
little warts upon it, a decided perception to the 
nerves that lie behind, and which in reality give 
effect to the taste. The dainty tongue absorbs 
and sends the fairy gifts to the aerial regions of 
the brain, and there causes pleasure or disgust. 
The degree and the variety of perceptions of 
taste in animals are necessarily unknown, 2s 
we have no standard by which we could judge. 
Even with man, we find that the savors are as 
numerous as the odors. What pleases us, sick- 
ens others. The aphrodisiacal durion, the de- 
light of men and women in India, has the odor 
of a spoilt onion, and the Greenlander drinks 
the putrid oil of the whale with as much real 
pleasure as the son of the East his skillfully 
perfumed sherbets. How many elderly men 
prefer an “advanced” cheese to the fresh milk 
which was the delight of their young days! 
But our taste may be trained, like all the other 
senses, as is shown by the exquisite delicacy 
and acuteness of professional wine-tasters and 
tea-tasters, who distinguish the nicest shades in 
the flavor of different kinds of wine and tea, 
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and affix their relative value to each with great 
accuracy. A quick succession of such experi- 
ments, however, blunts the sense, and after many 
repetitions even sweet and bitter taste alike. 
Anomalous tastes are daily met with, and arise 
mostly from disorder in the body. Certain dis- 
eases produce regular changes ; fever gives often 
a sour, affections of the lungs a salty, and hem- 
orrhage of the lungs a sweetish taste. 

As most senses stand in a peculiar mutual 
relation to each other, so also taste and smell. 
Hence it is a familiar remedy against the bad 
odor of medicines, to prevent the nose from 
smelling; and hence, also, the curious fact, 
proved by the careful experiments of Dr. Rous- 
seau, that it is impossible to distinguish differ- 
ent kinds of wine with bandaged eyes and firmly 
compressed nostrils. 

‘Taste has no memory, such as smell has. 
How vividly does not the fragrance of a flower, 
passing on the light breeze, or a favorite per- 
fume, at once conjure up the images of distant 
friends, or the scenes of long-forgotten events ! 
But these sudden and vivid, though rare, recol- 
lections excepted, our memory rests exclusive- 
ly upon light and hearing. Taste has as little 
memory as touch, because it has no nerves as- 
signed to its exclusive uses, but shares them only 
with other senses. Hence we may recollect 
having had a certain taste, but we can not, by 
any effort of recollection or fancy, conjure up 
and actually perceive that taste, as we can, at 
will, paint on the eye scenes of all lands, and 
hear in our ear melodies by which we have once 
been charmed or saddened. 

On the other hand, we find that taste has 
sympathies as strong and as active as any other 
sense. The whole delicate system of glands, in 
palate, eye, and stomach, stand in closest con- 
nection with the organs of taste. The latter 
has sensations so very disgusting, that they 
cause almost instantaneously nausea and vio- 
lent emotion. Others, again, are so pleasing, 
that the saliva begins to collect in abundance, 
and, by an as yet unexplained co-operation of 
the adjoining organs of smell, tears also flow in 
profusion. 

Such are only a few of the wonders of this 
one of the many senses with which our heaven- 
ly Father has endowed us; but surely enough 
has been said to remind us of the words of the 
Psalmist: “I will praise Thee, for I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” 


WINIFRED’S VOW. 

\ INIFRED JAMES sat in the autumn 

moonlight by the sea-shore with her friend 
Grace Wilson. The heavy dew had soaked 
through Grace’s thin muslin gown, so that it 
clung dank and close about her; her hair lay 
uncurled on her bosom, and her wan face looked 
paler and sadder than ever in the waning light 
of the pallid autumn moon. There were no 
tears in her sunken eyes looking mournfully out 


on the dark waves, but they were full of a deeper 
sorrow than is ever told or lightened by tears. 








Her thin hands lay listlessly in her lap, and 
their palms, curved inward, were burning as if 
on fire; her lips were drawn and hard, and the 
veins on her brow were blue and swollen: no 
hope, no joy, no energy, no life was round her; 
there was nothing but the dull oppression of 
despair, the quiet of a sorrow which can only 
be dissolved by death. 

Winifred had often tried to understand the 
strange mystery which of late had hung round 
Grace. For she had not always been the 
broken-hearted creature she looked to-night. 
But excepting a promise that she would tell 
her sometime, Grace used fo change the sub- 
ject as soon as her friend approached it. How- 
ever, to-night she let her say what she would. 
Either the time fixed by herself for her con- 
fession had arrived, or she was conquered by 
the tenderness and love and quiet strength of 
Winifred. Suddenly taking her hand, she 
placed it on her waist; and, leaning forward, 
whispered something in her ear which made 
Winifred shrink and start, and cover her face 
with both her hands, trembling. 

“Now you will hate me,” said Grace, in a 
hollow voice, letting her hand fall dead in her 
lap. “Like all the rest, when they know— 
you too will despise and desert me. I deserve 
it!” 

“Never! never!” said Winifred passionately, 
looking up through her tears and kissing her. 
“ Never, Grace !” 

“Nor it?” said Grace. 
will you take care of it?” 

“No; nor it—and I will take care of it. 
But you will not die,Grace! You can not die, 
then! When you hear that little voice your 
soul will come back again to earth, were it at 
the very gates of heaven.” 

“Heaven? For me?” said Grace. “No, 
Winifred, my birth-right on earth and my hope 
of heaven lic in the same grave with my honor. 
Do not wish me to live as Iam now. Why 
should 1? What have I but to support eternal 
shame myself, and to see all that I love—all 
that belong to me—cast into the deep shadow 
of my disgrace? It were better for us all that 
I and it should die together. For when I am 
gone, who will be its mother? Poor baby! 
What wrong has it done to be born to an in- 
heritance of sorrow and infamy ?” 

“TI will be its mother, Grace,” said Winifred. 
“TI will love it, and care for it, all my life. If 
you leave it—if you die—it shall never feel that 
it has lost its mother. While I live, it shall 
have one in me.” 

“You swear this, dear Winifred ?” 

“I swear it!” said the girl, solemnly, raising 
her hand to heaven. 

“Now I shall die happy,” said Grace, kissing 
her cheek. “Death has no pang for me, now 
that I feel I shall not leave my poor child 
wholly motherless. A pang? No! Death is 
my best friend, my only hope, truly an angel 
messenger from God! Oh, Winifred, how can I 
thank you for your goodness! You little know 


“When I am dead 
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the heavy burden of sorrow I lay down, by this | ting its own eyes or nose in the spasmodic way 
desolate sea-shore, to-night—a burden unclasped | of babyhood ; when it wanted to suck that doub- 
by yourhands. But you will not be unrewarded. | led fist, making i insane attempts before it —_ 
The God who punishes, recompenses ; the hand | reach its rosy, wet, wide-open mouth, and 

which has stricken me will strengthen you. | erally obliged to take both hands before it eld 
Now, let us go home. I am weary, W inifred, accomplish that first feat of infancy; a restless, 
and my heart is very full. I must go and pray | passionate, insatiable baby, that had strong no. 
—not for myself; I dare not pray for myself; | tions of its own importance, and required at 
but for you and this innocent unborn life, I | least one slave in perpetual attendance ; an un- 
may; and God will not refuse to hear me when | reasonable baby; a willful baby; but a baby 


I ask His blessing for you!” | 
Weeks passed away, and Winifred stood by 
Grace’s dying bed. The supreme moment had | 
come; and, as she had foretold, the hour which | 
gave life to her child closed her own—merci- | 
fully for her. Winifred did not forget her vow. 
She took that child of sorrow, shame, and death, | 


after a woman’s own heart. So to this little 
life Winifred devoted herself, never heeding the 
cold looks and slighting words of the world with- 
out, and never thinking that a day might come 
when any other love could step in between her 
child and herself. 

Louis Blake was Winifred’s great friend. 


and carried it to her own home, as tenderly as | They were like brother and sister, and insep. 
if its birth had been the well-spring of a nation’s | arable. Louis was exactly Winifred’s own age 
joy. Her mother, a kind, good, weak woman, | —five-and-twenty; the little Mary about thre« 
sanctioned the‘ unusual position she adopted; | years old now. It was circumstance and op- 
at least, by silence. She did not condemn, if | portunity that made them such fast allies; fo: 
she did not commend, but let things take their | by nature they had not many points of sympa- 
ewn course. She only lifted up her hands and | thy together. Louis was a brave, energetic, 
eyes, saying, Grace Wilson, who'd have thought | honorable man, but essentially a man of the 
it!” and so the sad story passed without further | world—ambitious, clever, and eminently unro- 


comment. But in time there were not wanting | 
many who ridiculed the idea of such devotion, | 
and who hinted plainly that littlke Mary was | 
nearer to Winifred than a mere adopted ‘child. | 
It was all very well, they said, for Mrs. James | 
to be so complaisant, and Winifred so generous, | 
but they had better reasons than a romantic | 
morality between them. Depend upon it, when 


folks gave themselves out for better than the | 
rest of the world, they were sure to be a precious | 


deal worse. Grace Wilson was dead, and queer 
things were said of her; but who knew whether 
they were true or not? And wasn’t Miss Win- 
ifred away out of sight for a long time, too? 
So the cloud darkening the tomb of poor Grace 
fell over Winifred as well; and the fatal truth 
that no wrong is finite, but that the influence 
of evil spreads and multiplies forever, rested 
like a blight on the young foster-mother and 
her child. 

It was striking the change which this adop- 
tion worked in Winifred. No, not change, so 
much as development. Always a girl of deep 
feelings and an earnest nature, the terrible story 
of one who had been like her own sister, her 
mournful death, and now this adoption of her 
ehild, brought out all that was most serious in 
her character, and subdued whatever girlishness 
she might have had. But this change in her 
only made her character more beautiful. Al- 
ways good, she was now admirable; always 
conscientious, she was now heroic. And how 
she loved that little one! 

It was a dear little baby, too, lovable for it- 
self, if for nothing else more touching. It was 
one of those round, fat, curly things, that laugh, 
and cry, and kick up, and crow all day long—a 
thing of unrest and appetite, forever fighting 
with its fat, foolish arms, and senseless hands 


| Was his manliness. 





doubled into rosy balls, striking wide, and hit- 


mantic. That in him which pleased Winifred 
Tall, handsome, powerful, 
and practical, he was the ideal of masculine 
strength; while the materialism and worldly 
pride which marred his character were not 

| brought out in the circumstances of a quiet 
| country life. ‘The only side now seen was his 
undeniable common sense and personal dignity; 

and these were graces, not defects, in their pres- 
ent proportion. 

They were together a great deal, walking, 
riding, sitting by the same dark sea which had 
borne away poor Grace’s tears; reading togeth- 
er, thinking, talking, studying; until at last the 
conditions of their daily lives grew so closely 
interlaced, that neither thought it possible to 
separate them. Winifred had thought so litte 
at any time about love, that it never occurred 
to her to ask herself whether this were love or 
friendship; and Louis knew too well how large 
his own ambition was, and how it filled his 
heart, to dream it possible he could give place 
to any other passion. So they went on in the 
old sweet way of descent, and believed they 
were standing on the high plain above. 

But Louis began to think more of Winifred 
than he liked to acknowledge to himself; and 
he began to think, too, how he could arrange 
his life if he married her. If this should ever 
be, he thought the first thing he would do would 
be to send little Mary to the Foundling Hos- 
pital, or put her out to nurse, and afterward to 
school. At any rate he would have her taken 
from Winifred. Louis thought this the best 
thing for the girl herself; and as for Mary’s 
happiness, she must take the consequences of 
her painful position. Her birth was an acci- 
dent, certainly, and it seemed hard to punish 
her for it; but the birth of a royal duke was an 
accident too, and yet he got the benefit of it. 
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So Louis reasoned, smoking his cigar in the 
evening, and believing that he reasoned judi- 
ciously and well. 

Things went on in the same vay for many 
months, until at last a letter came, demanding | 
the immediate presence of the young student in | 
London, on matters of great consequence con- 
nected witlr his future career. Louis was pleased | 
at the prospect of immediate employment; it | 
was the first round of the great ladder won, and | 
was the best practical news he could hear. But | 
he was more than grieved to leave Winifred and | 
South Shore. He had solved the problem, and | 
found that love and ambition could exist togeth- | 
er. His next lesson would be on their propor- 
tions. 

“Winifred,” he said, “I have bad news for 
us—though good for me too.” 

“What is it, Louis?” said the girl, looking 
up from the ground where she was sitting, play- 
ing with the little Mary. 

“Leave that child to herself for a moment, 
if you can,” he said, almost pettishly, “and 
come with me into the garden.” 

Winifred gathered up her black hair, which 
had fallen below her waist, and, sending Mary | 
to her nurse, went out with her friend. They | 
walked some time in silence; Louis pale and 
agitated, his arms crossed, and biting his fore- 
finger. 

“ What is the matter, dear Louis?” said Win- 
ifred at last, laying her hand on his shoulder as 
a sister might have done. “You are so pale | 
—and—why, Louis, you are trembling! Oh! | 
what has happened to you?” 

“T am grieved, Winny,” he said, affection- 
ately, taking her hand from his shoulder to hold 
it between his own. “TI did not think I should 
have felt it so much.” 

“Felt what, Louis ?” 

“Leaving South Shore.” 

“Leaving us? Oh! are you going to leave 
us!” cried poor Winifred, bursting into tears. 
“What shall I do without you, Louis—my 
friend—my brother—my own dear Louis!” 

“And are you so sorry, Winifred?” said 
Louis, in a low voice, holding her tenderly 
pressed to his heart. 

“How can you ask, Louis! What will 
be my life without you? I can not even 
imagine it without you to share it! Louis! 
Louis! what shall I do when you have left 
me?” 

“Winifred”—and Louis trembled, so that 
he could scarcely speak—“ do you then really 
love me; love me as my wife should ?” 

The girl started back; she flung off his hands, 
and looked at him with a wild, frightened look. 
Her color went and came; her heart throbbed 
violently; her eyes were dim, and she could 
scareely see. At first she was about to deny, 
and then to leave him—to rush from him to 
the end of the earth, if that were possible; and 
then these two impulses passed, and something 
broke and something rose within her. She 





went back to her old place, threw her arms 





round his neck, and, sobbing on his shoulder, 
said, “Oh, Louis, I believe this is love !” 

There was no time then for explanations. 
Louis could make no conditions, Winifred op- 
pose no conflicting duties. The dream must 
go on for a short time; and, though the pain 
of separation mingled with the first joy of their 
love, yet this could well be borne when helped 
out with such divine stimulant. 

Months passed before Louis even spoke of 
return, and months again before he could exe- 
cute his wish. In all, it was between two and 
three years before they met again. In the 
mean time he had been in the heart of the 
world—in the midst of London life—struggling, 
fighting, conquering, so far; but in the struggle 
his ambition and all his worldly passions were 
roused and excited. He had been, too, with 
conventional people; and had got more than 
ever of that conventional honor and morality 
which are the farthest possible removed from 
truth. His object in life was success—by all 
fair means, and honorable. And though he 
would not have sacrificed love entirely, yet that 
love must be as compatible and as helpful as 
might be to the future he had marked out for 
himself. To Winifred herself there was no 
kind of objection. She had fortune; she was 
of good family ; and her reputation, even through 
the undeserved reproaches sought to be cast on 
it, was yet grand and noble. But his objection 
was to the child. So long as Mary was with 
Winifred, she was no wife for him. For so 
long as she kept the little one by her side, and 
gave her her name, there would be still the 
scandal and the sneer; and his wife must be 
not only pure before God, but blameless before 
men. No; she must choose between her love 
for him and the little one. They could not 
exist together. 

This was the feeling, then, that Louis brought 
with him to South Shore, when he returned, 
after more than two years’ absence, to arrange 
for their wedding. And these were the reflec- 
tions with which he overwhelmed Winifred in 
the first days of his arrival. 

“You are not serious, Louis?” she said, turn- 
ing pale. 

‘Never more serious in my life! My dear 
girl, we must have a little common sense in 
this world! We can not always act solely on 
impulse against our best interests.” 

“But dishonor and perjury can never be our 
interest, Louis,” said Winifred. “Not to speak 
of their intrinsic wrong, they are even bad step- 
ping-stones to fortune.” 

“Dishonor and perjury are hard words, Win- 
ifred.” 

“But true ones, dear.” 

“That may be. But, dishonor or not,” said 
Louis, rather angrily, “it must be done. Once, 
now and forever, I distinctly refuse to sanction 
this absurd adoption of yours; nor do I recog- 
nize your duty or your right in maintaining it. 
Let the child be sent to school. I do not wish 
her to go to the workhouse, or to come to harm; 
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but I wish absolutely that my house shall be free 
of her, and your name dissociated from her.” 

“ Don't say that, Louis,” said Winifred, trem- | 
bling. “Do not say that I am to desert my | 
child, for that means I am to lose you. I could | 
not break my vow, Louis, though I might break | 
my heart.” 

“Folly! The heated fancy of an enthusi- | 
astic girl! Is this to be put in competition with 
my love, Winifred ?” 

“Qh, Louis, nothing in the world can be put | 
in competition with that,” cried Winifred, “but | 
duty !” 

“ A mere ol on words. Your duty is to me.’ 

“And to the helpless and the dead,” said | 
Winifred, softly. 

“Then you don’t love me, Winifred ?” 

“ More than my life, Louis,” cried Winifred, 
passionately. 

“But not more than this senseless child ?” 

“ Not more than my honor, my duty, and my 
vow,” she said, weeping. 

“Let us talk no more of it,” said Louis, ris- 
ing. ‘I leave your fate, and mine too, in your | 
hands. Think well before you decide; and re- | 
member, that you have to choose between a) 
superstitious literalism or my love, my happi- | 
ness, and my life.” 

And he left the room, sternly. 

This was the first of a long series of conversa- | 
tions, all in the same tone, and all on the same | 
point ; Louis becoming angry, and Winifred sor- | 
rowful; but both firm, and with each discussion | 
less than ever disposed to give way. At last 
Louis, one day, more passionately than usual, | 
even swore he would not marry any woman in 
the world who refused the condition he had 
made; and Winifred said firmly, she would not 
buy either her own happiness or his by deser- 
tion and treachery. So Louis went to London, 
and the day after wrote, so that Winifred could 
only reply by releasing him from his engage- 
ment. This release he accepted with ardent 
sorrow, but yet with decision; feeling that he 
had now given up all chance of peaceful hap- 
piness, and that he must make his life out of 
ambition. 

So the lives which should have been united 
forever, became not only separate and distinct, 
but estranged. But though Louis went back to 
the world and to the strife he loved, he was not 
happy; for he was not at peace with himself. 
Even now, while he still hoped all things from 
ambition, and while flushed with the passion 
and the eagerness of the combat, he had mis- 
givings—indistinct and infrequent, but not the 
less real; while Winifred sank into a silent, 
sorrowful, prematurely aged woman, whose only 
joy was in the love which had cost her all her 
happiness. Without Mary, she would probably 
have died in the first years of her widowhood— 
for it was a true widowhood for her, so friend- 
less as she was. But the strength which had 
enabled her to make the sacrifice enabled her 
to support it; and the love which had demand- 
ed it rewarded her. 








Winifred’s mother died not long after this, 
and Winifred left South Shore with the child. 
They went into Devonshire, where they took a 
house in the most beautiful part of the county, 
and where they lived peaceful and retired- 
Mary’s education the occupation of Winifred’. 
life. Bearing the same name, Mary passed 
there for Winifred’s niece, and even the moth- 
| erly way in which she spoke to her, and Mary’s 
| calling her “Mamma Winny,” did not bring 
suspicion on them; for, as people said, if there 
had been any thing to conceal, why did they not 
conceal it? And why did they come as stran- 


’| gers to a place advertising themselves as un- 


worthy of notice, when they might so easil) 
have avoided all suspicion? So that Winifred 
found her life pass more easily here than even 


jin her old house; and gradually her spirits 


gained, if not joyousness, at least peace. 

Mary was now a beautiful girl of about eight- 
een or nineteen—a noble, animated creature, all 
life and love, and enthusiasm, and innocence. 
Just, free-spirited, with bright eyes and bright 
hair, a bright, quick color, and a voice that was 
like a silver bell; seeing all things through the 
| clear air of her own hope and love, making a 
very sunshine round her path, and wherever she 
went taking joy and smiles with her; the true 
ideal of a glad-hearted girl. This was the de- 
velopment of that turbulent baby kicking in its 
cradle nineteen years ago. She seemed to have 
robbed Winifred of all her life, so exuberant 
was her own, so pale and depreciated her poor 
foster-mother’s. All Winifred’s beauty had gone 
with her youth. Her black hair had grown thin 
and gray, her laughing eyes were dim; her lips 
had lost their ~tint, her cheeks were pale and 
hollow; not a trace of any possible beauty in 
the past was left on her face; and no one who 
saw her for the first time would believe that as 
a young girl she had been even more than ordi- 
narily pretty. But it had been a beauty merely 
of youth, passing with the bright skin and the 
happy smile of youth, and leaving the ill-formed 
features, with all their want of regularity, ex- 
aggerated and unsoftened. 

In the midst of his ambition Louis Blake 
still remembered Winifred. She was the only 
woman he had ever loved, and as time gave its 
romance to the past, it seemed as if he had loved 
her even more ardently than was true. He had 
gained all he had striven for in life; he was 
rich and powerful, and his highest flights of 
ambition were realized. But his heart was 
empty; his home was solitary. He blemed 
himself for the part he had acted; and, secure 
of his position now, thought he had been even 
unwise in not associating Winifred and all her 
life with him. He would have been strong 
enough to have borne them up the ladder with 
him, and she would have lived down the petty 
calumny that endeavored to destroy her beauti- 
ful action, For it was beautiful ; yes, he recog- 
nized that now. Full of these thonghts, and 
just at the age when the man who has been «m- 
bitious in his youth wishes to be domestic in his 
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maturity, he made inquiries about Winifred at 
her old home; and learning her address there, 
he set off suddenly to Devonshire, to renew his 
acquaintance—perhaps his love, who knows ?— 
with his former friend and fiancée. But Louis 
made one fatal mistake. He did not realize 
the years that had passed since he parted with 
Winifred. It was always the same Winifred 
whom he left sitting on the ground, playing 
with a baby girl—her black hair falling far be- 
low her waist, and her dark eyes bright and 
clear—whom he expected to find again. All 
the world told him—and he knew without van- 
ity, that it was true—that time had been his 
friend. His curly chestnut hair, a little worn 
about the temples, had not a silver line in it; 
his bearing was more manly, and his figure bet- 
ter developed than when Winifred saw him last; 
success had given him a certain commanding 
manner which might easily pass for majesty ; 
and constant intercourse with the world a pro- 
found insight into human nature. He was 
eminently one of the present generation—one 
of the men whose mind and character influence 
their whole circle. Handsome, noble, and ca- 
pable, he was a very king and hero to the minds 
of most women; against whom not the most 
beautiful youth in the world, were he Apollo 
himself, would have had a chance of success; 
and who, like a veritable monarch, might have 
chosen his queen wheresoever he listed. And 
he thought that time, which had so beautified 
him, would have done the same for Winifred. 
It would be a matured, ennobled, glorified wo- 
man that he should meet, but still the same 
that he had left; it would be the nymph be- 
come the goddess. And thinking, hoping, be- 
lieving this, it was with all the fervor of his old 
affection that he knocked at the door of the 
cottage where they had told him Miss James 
lived. 

A beautifal girl came hurriedly and rather 
noisily into the room, almost as soon as he had 
entered. She did not know of his visit, and a 
deep blush broke over her brilliant face. Louis 
forgot all about baby Mary, and never remem- 
bered the possibility of this glorious creature 
being the butterfly from that cradled chrysalis ; 
he only said to himself, that dear Winifred had 
just as much sweetness as ever, and as little 
vanity, else she never would have dared the pres- 
ence of such a beautiful girl as this. He asked 
for her, however, smiling; and Mary went out of 
the room to call her, glad enough to get away. 

Winifred came down almost immediately, 
bringing Mary with her. When she saw Louis, 
she stood for a moment—stupefied, as if she had 
seen a ghost from the grave before her; then 
uttering a low cry, she staggered, turned deadly 
pale, and holding out her withered hands to- 
ward him, cried, “Louis! Louis!” and “My 
love !” and then fell fainting to the ground. 

In her fainting the last chance of illusion 
vanished. Oh! why had he come? Why had 
he not been content to live on the pleasant ro- 
mance of memory and faith? 





Winifred’s faintness soon passed ; and with it 
her weakness. When she recovered she held 
out her hand, smiling; saying, in a firm tone, 
“Tt was such a surprise to see you, Louis, that 
I was overcome.” And then she began to talk 
of former days with as calm a countenance as 
if they had parted but last week, and had never 
met in love. She thus put them both into a 
true position, which they had nearly lost, and 
left the future unembarrassed by any fetters of 
the past. Louis could not but love the woman’s 
delicacy and tact, and saying to himself, “I shall 
soon get accustomed to the loss of her beauty,” 
believed that he would love her as of old, and 
that all would go smoothly and happily for them 
both. He was glad now that he had come. 
After all, what did a little prettiness signify ? 
Winifred was just as good as, perhaps even bet- 
ter than, she used to be; and what did it mat- 
ter if she were less beautiful? Louis was philo- 
sophical—as men are when they deceive them- 
selves. 

He remained in Devonshire for nearly a 
month, and at the end of that time began to 
grow perplexed and confused in his mind. In 
the first days he had made Winifred understand 
that he loved her still; he had told her why he 
had come to Devonshire; he had spoken much 
of the softening and beautiful influence that her 
memory had been to him all his life, and of how 
he had hoped and trusted in the future ; he had 
ealled back all her former love to him, and had 
awakened her sleeping hopes; he had poured 
fresh life into her heart—he had given her back 
her youth. He had spoken of her to herself as 
a being to be worshiped for goodness, and, in 
speaking thus, had pressed a kiss on her with- 
ered cheek; and, when he had done all this, 
and had compromised his honor as well as his 
compassion, he found out that she was old and 
faded; that she was a mother, not a wife; thet, 
considering her age, love-passages between them 
were ridiculous. If she had been Mary now! 

Mary was much struck with Louis Blake. 
His grand kind of bearing, his position, the 
dazzling qualities of his mind, all filled her with 
admiration so intense, that it was almost wor- 
ship. But worship tinged with awe. And, 
thus—she changed too. Her frank and child- 
ish manners became fitful and reserved; her 
causeless tears, her wild excitement, her pas- 
sionate manner to Winifred, embracing her 
often and eagerly, as she used when as a child 
she wanted her forgiveness for an unconfessed, 
but silently recognized fault; her bashfulness 
when Louis spoke to her; her restless wretch- 
edness when he passed her in silence ; her eager 
watching for his eye and smile, and her blushes 
when she was rewarded; all gave the key to 
Winifred, so far as she was concerned; though 
as yet she did not know that this key opened 
another heart as well. But she began to feel a 
change, gradual, and perceptible, and sure, in 
Louis. He grew cold in his manner to her, and 
sometimes irritable; he avoided her when she 
was alone, and he spoke no more of the past; 
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he was constrained, he was harsh—he no lon- 
ger loved her, and this was what he was teach- 
ing her. His manner to Mary was as fitful as her 
own. Now tender and fatherly, now hard and 
cruel ; sometimes so absorbed in watching her, 
or talking with her, that he forgot all the world 
beside, and sometimes seeming to forget her 
and her very existence in the room. Winifred 
saw it all. She was the first to give the true 
name to this perplexity, and factitious attempts 
to reconcile impossible feelings ; and when once 
enlightened she accepted her position. with dig- 
nity and grandeur. ‘There was no middle way. 
Louis no longer even fancied that he loved her, 
and she could not hold him to the promise made 
when under the illusion of that fancy. She 
must again judge between duty and self, and 
again ascend to the altar of sacrifice. He loved 
her child; and Mary—and Winifred wept as she 
said it low in her own chamber, kneeling by her 
bed, half-sobbing and half-praying—Mary loved 
him. Yes, the child she had cared for as her 
own, and for whom she would have given her 
life, now demanded more than her life. And 
she should have it. 

It was in the gray evening when Winifred 
went down stairs, passing through the low 
French windows of the drawing-room, and on 
to the lawn, where Louis and Mary were stand- 
ing near the cistus-tree. But not speaking. A 
word too tender, a look too true, had just pass- 
ed between them, and Louis was still struggling 
with the impulse which bid him say all, look all, 
and leave the issue to fate. Mary was trem- 
bling, tears in her eyes, and a strange feeling of 
disappointment stealing over her; though she 
could not have said why, for she did not know 
what she had expected. Winifred walked gen- 
tly over the grass, and was by their side before 
they knew that she had left the house. Mary 
gave a heavy sob, and flung herself on her neck, 
saying, 

“Darling Winny! How glad I am you have 
come !” 

Louis turned away, painfully agitated. 

“Why do you turn from me, Louis?” said 
Winifred. “ Are you afraid of your friend? Do 
you fear that you can not trust her love ?” 

“What do you mean, Winifred?” said: poor 
Louis, passionately. ‘ For God’s sake, no enig- 
mas! Qh, forgive me, dearest friend, I am 
harsh and hard to you; but I am mad—mad!” 

“Poor suffering heart, that suffers because 
of its unbelief,” said Winifred tenderly; and 
taking his hand she placed it in Mary’s. Clasp- 
ing them both between her own, “See, dear 
Louis,” she said, the tears falling gently over 
her furrowed cheeks, “my hand is no barrier 
between you and your love. Rather a tie the 
more. Love each other, dear ones, if therein 
lies your happiness! For me, mine rests with 
you, in your joy and your virtue. And when, 
in the future, you think of Winifred, my Mary 
will remember the foster-mother who loved her 
beyond her own life, and Louis will say he once 
knew one who kept her vow to the last.” 
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A BASKET OF THUNDER-BOLTS. 
\ HEN it was ascertained that the orbit of 
Biela’s comet intersects that of the earth, 
a few very worthy persons prepared for the de- 
struction of the world by a collision between the 
two. It was shown that if the earth’s progress 
had been hastened, or the comet delayed one 
month, in the year 1832, the shock would have 
been inevitable; and though the earth is a mod- 
el of punctuality, comets, as is well known, are 
subject to a variety of disturbing causes which 
might seemingly retard or accelerate their ve- 
locity. Tradition depicted comets as agents of 
mischief or messengers of evil. Antiquity viewed 
them as awful manifestations of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, and portents of disaster toman. Louis 
the First of France was so terrified by the com- 
et of 837, which approached within 2,000,000 
miles of the earth, that he emptied his treasury 
to build churches and convents. Armies have 
been smitten with panic at the sight of a comet, 
and cunning demagogues have turned their ap- 
parition to excellent account. Even so late as 
a couple of centuries ago, signs in the heaven- 
—‘ comets with fiery streaming hair’—were re- 
garded by the pious people of New England as 
symptoms of the Divine wrath, which it was 
proper to appease by a revival of the austerities 
of Puritan discipline. In the wake of such 
goodly examples, men of ‘imaginative minds 
quaked as they watched for the return of Biela’s 
comet. If philosophers had ceased to see fiery 
horsemen in the heavens waving two-edged 
swords—if Congress legislated none the more 
strictly because stars had fallen or auroras 
gleamed—if the world called them superstitious 
because they set their house in order and pre- 
pared for eternity—were not these evidences of 
blindness and obstinacy plainly foretold ? 
Science, meanwhile, pursuing its steady path, 
unrolls the map of the heavens, and, while it 
strips many a dreaded apparition of its hor- 
rors, discovers in the wondrous space above new 
beauties, it is true, but likewise new causes for 
apprehension and affright. Eight millions of 
comets, according to Arago, may revolve with- 
in our system; six hundred have been actually 
observed. More than one of these cross the 
earth’s orbit in their usual journey through 
space; others, we know, are liable to be dis- 
turbed by the attraction of the larger planets 
and each other; and thus, in the language of 
Humboldt, “from being apparently harmless, 
have been rendered dangerous bodies.” Was 
there not once a planet between Mars and Ju- 
piter, and what mighty force shattered it into 
asteroids? Was it a collision with the solid 
nucleus of some other cosmical body—a huge 
comet? Did.a day dawn for the inhabitants 
of that orb “in the which the heavens passed 
away with a great noise, and the elements melt- 
ed with fervent heat, their earth also and the 
works which were therein were burned up ?” 
Fifty persons, in round numbers, are killed 
every year in the United States by lightning. 
In the single month of July, 1854, thirty-seven 
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persons were struck dead within the limits of 
the Atlantic States. Ancient mythology con- 
tained nothing so terrifying as these colorless 
statistics. The ancients dreaded Jove’s thun- 
der-bolt ; but their awe was mingled with a de- 
yotional sentiment which could not have been 
devoid of a certain sense of pleasure. The 
pastoral Etrusean rejoiced when the lightning 
played harmlessly over the horizon, for he knew 
that his prayers had been heard. Even when 
it flashed overhead, and perhaps clove some 
tall tree to the earth, he was not dismayed ; his 
religion told him that the gods had assembled, 
and that a decree of the divine council had 
gone forth to authorize Jupiter to launch his 
bolts. He bowed his head, abandoned the en- 
terprise on which he was engaged, and cheer- 
fully sacrificed a bullock. It was a happy day 
in the Greek camp when Calchas saw the light- 
ning illuminate the heavens on his right hand, 
and fearlessly did the heroes go down to battle. 
Nor was all hope lost when the divine token lit 
up the skies on the left. It meant that more 
altars must be erected, and inexorable justice 
meted out to the guilty: the gods were irritated, 
but their wrath was not unappeasable, There 
is no terror in the soul of Job when he pro- 
claims that “God made a decree for the rain, 
and a way for the lightning of the thunder.” 
Faded was the prestige of the Olympic gods 
when the Athenians began to treat lightning as 
a terrestrial phenomenon. Filed was their poetic 
fancy when they could stand at their doors in 
a thunder-storm, and fill the air with hissing 
sounds, in the foelish belief that the flashing 
fire would be thus averted. And where were 
the augurs, when the Roman knights encased 
their bodies in stout seal-skins, which, according 
to the science of the Augustan age, the light- 
ning could not perforate? When the gods fell, 
all was foolishness until Franklin came. Au- 
gustus—like the modern Emperors of Japan— 
fled into a deep cellar at the first rumbling of 
the thunder, and bewailed himself that he could 
not, so frail was his constitution, drown his fears 
with his courtiers in draughts of Falernian or 
Cxcuban. Cowardice, conspiring with ignor- 
ance, has ascribed to fifty different substances 
and agencies the power of averting lightning- 
strokes. Feathers were long believed to be an 
infallible protection. Even in our day, timid 
girls creep into bed and draw the pillow over 
their faces when the thunder roars; though it is 
well known that several persons have been killed 
in bed, and that in one case at least—in New 
York, on the Ist of August, 1854—lightning has 
set fire to a mattress without visible flash or audi- 
ble thunder. A whole host of trees have been 
honored as lightning-proof. Tiberius, conscience 
smitten at the approach of a storm, would crown 
his brow with a wreath of laurel. The Chinese 
flock for shelter to the mulberry-tree. Colu- 
mella believed that a large vine growing over a 
house afforded complete security, and not with- 
out some shadow of reason. ‘The peasants of 


erected in their fields near their house afforded 
protection ; but the pole was of no use unless it 
was crowned with a magic scroll. Sailors have 
believed from time immemorial that frequent 
discharges of cannon prevent or dissipate thun- 
der-storms. It happens that some of the heay- 
iest cannonades remembered—such as the boin- 
bardment of Rio Janeiro, by the French, in 
171d, and the bombardment of Sebastopol, by 
the Allies, last September—were immediately 
followed by lightning, thunder, and rain. The 
ringing of church bells was long regarded as a 
specitic against lightning. Wyncken de Worde, 
an old English writer, says: ‘“ ‘The evil spirytes 
that ben in the region of th’ ayre doubte moche 
when they here the belles ringen; and this is 
the cause why the belles ringen when it thon- 
dreth, and when grete tempeste and rages of 
wether happen, to the end that the feinds and 
wycked spirytes should ben abashed and flee, and 
cease of the movynge of tempeste.” In France, 
when the priests blessed a new set of church bells 
they prayed: ‘“ Whenever they ring, may they 
drive far off the malign influences of evil spirits, 
whirlwinds, thunder-bolts, and the devastations 
which they cause, the calamities of hurricanes 
and tempests!” And the pious peasantry, at 
the first approach of a storm, would bid the 
ringer tug at the bell-rope till the very thunder 
could hardly make itself heard. ‘The Academy 
of Sciences denounced the practice, and a church 
has now and then been struck by lightning while 
the bell was pealing its loudest; but still, in parts 
of Brittany, when dark clouds gather, and swal- 
lows groundward fly, the traveler is startled by 
the solemn tolling of the parish bell, which 
sounds like a mournful appeal to Providence 
for mercy. 

Curious to see how generation after genera- 
tion will run its nose against an important dis- 
covery, walk round it, perhaps pick it up and 
throw it down again, never dreaming of its value 
till the right man comes and appropriates it. 
A trifle over a century has elapsed since Frank- 
lin gave to the world the lightning-rod, and we 
honor him as its inventor, Yet Columella’s 
vine was nothing but a conductor, if a bad one ; 
and the poles, with mystic inscriptions, which 
the French peasants used to set up in the fields, 
what were they but lightning-rods? Even these 
were more distant approaches to the discovery 
than the Temple at Jerusalem, which was pro- 
vided with as complete an apparatus of con- 
ductors as could be constructed to-day. The 
roof, which was “overlaid with gold,” bristled 
with gilt iron lances, and metallic pipes led from 
it to large cisterns in the court, in which the rain 
was collected. The object of the Israelites in 
erecting the lances was to prevent birds from 
settling on their holy edifice; but they served 
so admirably the purpose of lightning-rods that, 
in a country where thunder-storms were com- 
mon and violent, the temple stood a thousand 
years without being struck once. 

Of late years Franklin’s conductor has had 
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who deny its efficacy. Some people fancy it 
attracts the lightning. It is well to know, when 
these opinions are afloat, that the late Monsieur 
Arago considered it an infallible protector 
against lightning, and even went so far as to 
state that the modern improvements which 
have been made in its form, etc., have rather 
injured than improved the original conductor 
as devised by Franklin. It fell to his duty to 
examine and report upon several buildings— 
among others, a Government powder-magazine 


—which, though provided with conductors, had | 


notwithstanding been struck by lightning. In 
every one of these cases he traced the accident 
to defects in the construction of the conductor. 
As Monsieur Arago was in his lifetime the high- 
est authority on questions of meteorology, his 
opinion is entitled to weight. Indeed, until it 
is shown to be at variance with indisputable 
facts, it is quite safe to abide by it without ref- 
erence to other scientific theories, 

Considering that fifty persons at least are 
killed annually by lightning in the United 
States, sixty-nine in France, and twenty-two 
in England, it is strange that no one has ever 
devised a conductor to be carried on the per- 
son. Franklin certainly did hint that. it was 
rather advantageous than otherwise to be drench- 
ed during a storm. But by this he intended 
merely to deny the popular fallacy that a wet 
skin increased the danger. A moist coat and 
breeches might act as a conductor; but few peo- 
ple would be willing to use them as such with- 
out a trifle more isolation from the epiderm- 


is. Monsieur Arago threw out a few sugges- 


tions on the subject. A crowd, he considered, 
was more likely to be struck in a storm than an 
individual, because perspiration and respiration 
create an ascending column of vapor which is 
a better conductor than the surrounding air. It 
has long been known that lightning invariably 
makes for elevated points: hence the two most 
dangerous situations for an individual to occupy 
during a storm are, first, the close neighborhood 
of a tree, church steeple, or other similar ob- 
ject; and, secondly, the centre of a level plain. 
Winthrop— whose advice is still excellent— 
recommends persons caught in the fields by a 
storm to station themselves between two tall 
trees, at a distance of some twenty feet from 
each. It has been imagined that running 
increases the danger, because, according to 
Arago, a body passing rapidly through space 
leaves a partial vacuum, which is a better con- 
ductor than the air. But as railway trains are 
hardly ever struck, it may be taken for granted 
that this maxim has more theoretical than prac- 
tical value. 

A few years ago, it used to be considered 
very dangerous to carry pieces of metal, such 
as keys or penknife in the pocket, or even to 
wear rings or bracelets during a thunder-storm. 
Latterly this apprehension has lost ground. 
Some very curious facts are, however, cited in 
its support. A flash of lightning struck a group 
of persons in the prison of Biberach, in Swabia; 





it killed one only, the chief of a famous band 
of robbers, who was chained by the waist. A 
lady put her hand out of a window to close it; 
a flash of lightning melted a bracelet she wore, 
injuring her arm but slightly. Another lady— 
a friend of the traveler Brydone—was caught 
in a thunder-storm, and her hat, the frame of 
which was of thin metallic wire, was burnt to 
ashes without injuring her head. It is perhaps 
safe to consider these as exceptional cases. At 
all events, when we remember how much iron 
and metal surrounds us on every side, we shall 
hardly expect that a bunch of keys or a brace- 
let can exercise much attraction as a conductor, 
“ Avoid fire-places,” said Franklin; “ sit in the 
middle of the room, unless a chandelier hang 
there; avoid metallic substances, and surround 
yourself rather with glass, feathers, silk.” But 
does any one believe that a thunder-storm would 
have driven the philosopher from his printer’s 
“case,” if it had been of moment that he should 
stay there ? 

After all, as we must die, what objection can 
there be to the speediest, perhaps to the least 
painful form of death? There is no trace of 
agony in the face of a lightning-struck corpse. 
A black speck or two where the fluid entered, 
another where it found an exit, and perhaps a 
dark line or furrow marking its path, are all 
the evidence of the catastrophe. It has hap- 
pened that lightning has crushed the bones of 
its victim as though a celestial giant had felled 
him with a monstrous club. But on the other 
hand, men have been found dead without ex- 
ternal sign of injury, and lightning has only 
been suspected of the murder when pieces of 
metal found on the body were perceived to be 
magnetic. Men live who have been struck 
blind or deaf by a lightning-stroke; others, 
whose limbs have been paralyzed by the same 
cause. These make cheap acquaintance with 
the dread destroyer; for they generally recover 
from the injury, and, by way of compensation, 
nature usually grants them better health after- 
ward. Rheumatism and nervous complaints 
seldom survive a smart lightning-shock. Some- 
times, when no shock is experienced, persons 
who have been exposed to a thunder-storm find 
their hair and beard loose next morning, and 
in a few days become bald. How are all these 
effects produced? Science is mute. The doc- 
tors can only say that lightning kills by destroy- 
ing the vital principle—just as their predeces- 
sors, in the time of Moliére, announced that 
opium facit dormire, quia est in eo virtus dormitiva. 

When Thomas Oliver, who was struck by 
lightning, and remained senseless for several 
hours, recovered his wits, he sprang up in his 
bed, and inquired, with the pugnacity of a true 
Briton, who knocked him down? Ladies, who 
start and close your beautiful eyes at a flash of 
lightning, the story was intended for you. <A 
fatal flash is never seen by its victim. He is 
struck, and the lightning has gone to its home 
in the unknown depths of the earth, before he 
perceives that the clouds have spoken. For the 
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quickest eye can not mark periods of time much | her favors with impartial hand, has allotted to 
shorter than a quarter of a second ; whereas the | one region earthquakes, to another thunder- 
lightning which God shoots forth to the ends of | storms. The Liman sees his house totter and 
the earth, lasts not for the thousandth part of a | quiver with a smiling face; but he can not com- 
second. Long before the ray of light reaches the | prehend the courage of the men of the North 
eye it is gone. It flashes, and the roar of the | who can watch a thunder-storm without terror. 
thunder sets out toward our ear with the won-| In Spitzbergen, and the polar regions north of 
derful velocity of thirteen miles in a minute, | the 75th parallel of latitude, no lightning ever 
but does not reach us till ten, twenty, thirty, | bursts through the four months’ night; the dis- 
ay even fifty seconds have elapsed; it flashes, | tant roar which startles Arctic explorers is not 
and the bright image starts at the inconceivable | the sound of thunder, but of icebergs gnashing 
speed of seven millions of miles in a minute, | their sides, and grating angrily against gach 
but does not strike the retina till long after the | other. It is in the tropics that the celestial fires 
celestial flame is extinguished, and the clouds | burn with the greatest splendor. Districts in 
are at rest. Central America take pride in being the seat 
Savages have worshiped the thunder. ’Tis | of tremendous storms, and rival villages have 
our slave. Lightning comes at our call, carries | been known to dispute with each other fiercely 
our messages, gilds our plate, prints these lines. | the honor of having “the mightiest thunder in 
More yet it can and must do. On the summits | the country.” 
of the Alps and Cordilleras gleam beautiful} Till very lately no attempt was ever made to 
patches of enamel, sometimes gray, sometimes | guage the annual quota of thunder-storms in 
yellow, sometimes olive-green. On the sandy | various places. Any table of meteorological 
shores of Brazil, in the sandy deserts of Silesia, | phenomena must therefore be based on insufii- 
and on many a sandy beach where young swim- | cient and possibly erroneous data. ‘The late 
mers love to bathe, round holes have been found | Monsieur Arago, with more boldness than prob- 
in the earth, fringed round with beautiful hard able accuracy, classed several well-known sites, 
glass. They are the mouth-pieces of tubes which | according to the frequency of their storms, from 





penetrate through the sand and clay to a depth | the best information he could obtain. His list 
of many feet. So delicate and fragile are these | begins as follows: 
tubes that it has never been possible to extract} 1. Calcutta averages...... 60 days of thunder per year. 
them entire; but we know that their inner coat-| »- — (India) sapposed — 7 
ing is like their orifice, bright pure glass. It) 9 wis deniee wetietns. 506 “ “ 
was once supposed that they were vegetables;| 4. Te (U. 5.) sup- a 
ap : . posed to average... .. » sa = 
then it was suggested that they might be the) 5 ysortinique averages... 39“ “ “ 
holes of serpents. A higher office is now as-| 6. Abyssinia supposed to 
cribed to them. They are the homes of light- , BVCTAZE «+ +2+++-++0+ oe ra S 
: ms . 7. Guadaloupe averages... 37 « 2 
ning flashes. Again and again, when the storms | g° Viyiers (France) aver- 
burst, and the black night is lit up by lightning, ae OGM «oo 20000000 ees 247 “ “ . 
4 . t . Quebec averages....... 233 * . 
the forked flash glides through the heavens, and | 49° Juenos Aged ovina. 25 “ “ 


seeks rest in these tubes, fusing*the sand into | 11. Denainviiliers (France) 
the most perfect glass. No human eye sces SVETAGES ..-+.-++ 0+ os “ 2 . 
these mysteries of its private life; but the re-| The lowest average he gives is that of Cairo 
cord of its visits to the bleak Alpine tops, and | in Egypt, three days of thunder per annum. 
its journeyings to the dark abyss where it dwells, | That of Paris and most of the European cities 
is written in characters which man can not) is about fifteen days; he estimates the days of 
counterfeit. thunder at New York to be about the same. . It 
Where shall its usefulness stop? Shall it) is probable that they are much more numerous. 
glaze—shall it create the most lovely enamel| When the good ship Argo—so runs the le- 
for the delight of the reptile and the eagle only ? | gend—had cleared from Colchos with the golden 
If the flash which bursts over a dwelling-house, | fleece, and Jason was proudly bearing away his 
and follows the bell-wire from story to story, | bride, a storm arose, a fierce Black Sea storm, 
fuses it as it goes, shall this wonderful power be | which sorely vexed the bold craft. Higher and 
used in mere play? LEarth is not rich enough | higher rose the waves; the oars snapped, and 
to throw away such treasures, nor man blind | the sails tore themselves free. In the depth of 
enough to neglect them. despair, clasping the fair Medea to his breast, 
Plutarch, moralizing on superstition to the | Jason acknowledged that his science was ex- 
best of his knowledge and belief, exclaimed: | hausted. He sat him down by the creaking 
“He who stirs not from home does not fear | mast, and prepared for death. Then up sprang 
highway robbers, nor does the dweller in Ethi- | his faithful Orpheus, and bade his master be of 
opia dread thunder.” Some Egyptian had misled | good cheer, as with inspired hand he drew from 
the Cheronean philosopher; storms are not un-| his lyre a moving prayer to the gods. Above 
frequent in the region he called Ethiopia. But | the roaring of the wind and the groaning of the 
substitute Lima, and the reflection will be scien- | ship rose those sweet sounds, and Jupiter, seated 
tifically correct. In Lower Peru, and on many | high on Olympus, heard them and was touched. 
points of the Pacific coast of South America, it |'Two swift messengers, bright pink flames, sped 
never thunders or lightens. Nature, dividing through cloud and rain, and rested on the heads 
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of the statues of Castor and Pollux. The pious 
Argonauts accepted the omen, and gave thanks. 
‘They were still in prayer when the wind abated, 
the sea fell, and the danger passed away. In 
memory of that happy escape, antiquity grate- 
fully gave the names of Castor and Pollux to 
the lambent flames which appear on the tops of 
masts and other elevated points during storms. 
When Christian saints succeeded to the honors 
of the heathen demi-gods, the inheritance of 
the twin brothers fell to the lot of the good 
Saint Elmo. He it was who, when a fierce 
hurricane assailed Columbus, and his vessel 
travailed in the trough of the sea, “appeared 
at the mast head with seven lighted tapers. .. . 
Litanies, prayers, and thanksgivings were then 
heard all over the ship, for, as sailors believe, 
as soon as Saint Elmo appears, the dangers of 
the tempest are past.” Sad that science should 
demolish so pretty a fancy! But the worthy 
saint can not be allowed to maintain a reputa- 
tion as a harbinger of fair weather for the simple 
reason that he is obliged to be on duty during 
all storms, from first to last, on sea or on shore. 
He has been seen on steeples and on tree-tops ; 
he has perched on the bayonet of a sentinel and 
on the chimney of a private house; travelers 
caught in a storm have even been favored with 
his visits, and have started at seeing their com- 
panions’ heads fringed with fire. A quiet, harm- 
less saint at all times; never known to have 
been guilty of mischief; if not entitled to the 
honors vouchsafed to him by antiquity, at least 
claiming our admiration as one of the beautiful 
storm-signs which can be contemplated without 
dread. 

How different those other heavenly visitors, 
which the old poets named thunder-bolts, and 
this prosaic age of science knows as aerolites! 
When Jupiter was wearied by the perversity of 
man, he seized his three-pronged thunder-bolt, 
and hurled it at the earth. The fiery missile 
blazed through space, lighting up the darkest 
night, and filling the air with bright corusca- 
tions; when it struck, the earth trembled, and 
mankind acknowledged the sovereignty of Jove. 
Greek altars rose on the spot it had touched ; 
fences with pious inscriptions warned the Ro- 
man not to adventure a sacrilegious foot on the 
ground which Jupiter had deemed worthy to 
receive his messenger of wrath. When the 
Israelites saw “the hail, and fire mingled with 
the hail”—fire which “ran upon the ground,” 
they thanked God, who would deliver them out 
of the hand of Pharaoh. Long and long after- 
ward they remembered it, and their Psalmist 
sang: “He gave up their cattle to the hail, and 
their flocks to hot thunder-bolts.”- 

Whence came these fiery visitors? ‘From 
the sun,” said the skeptic Anaxagoras. “ He is 
the centre of fire; whatever is heated must pro- 
ceed from him.” ‘From the moon,” said the 
philosophers of the last century. “A little 
knowledge” had shown them the lunar volca- 
noes, and they questioned not but that thunder- 
bolts had been originally projected from thence, 
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had traveled a quarter of a million of miles, and 
finally sought rest on the earth. Even such 
acute minds as Laplace and Berzelius allowed 
themselves to believe that the force of those 
huge gaping volcanoes in the moon was such 
that they could project a body beyond the limits 
of its attraction. 

Meanwhile science dug and delved, and new 
discoveries shed further light on the question. 
On bright nights, observers of the stars watched 
meteors flash across the sky and disappear into 
unknown darkness. ‘Twice a year—about the 
tenth of August and the middle of November— 
these meteors were so numerous that the old 
priests piously suggested that the saints, whose 
natal days occurred at that period, must be 
weeping for the sins of mankind. Then some 
renowned philosopher announced that he had 
seen a ball of fire, equal in size to the moon, 
roll swiftly across the heavens, and disappear 
with a sort of explosion. ‘The ice broken, sey- 
eral other persons declared that they had seen 
similar balls, some red, some white, some blue, 
some green. In one or two instances the fall 
of thunder-bolts was simultaneous with the ap- 
pearance of these fire-balls. The great thun- 
der-bolt at Aigos Potamos, which fell in the year 
470 B.C., and was described as being equal to 
a full wagon-load, was certainly accompanied 
by such a globe of fire. When Livy recounts 
how “heavy rains of stones fell from heaven,” 
he mentions likewise that strange balls of fire 
appeared in the sky. 

It was with these data to guide him that the 
great Olbers undertook his calculations. He 
proved that a body set free in space between the 
moon and the earth, or the sun and the earth, 
would not fall to the latter, but would revolre 
in a regular orbit round the sun, like the plan- 
ets. On this fiw rests the modern theory that 
shooting-stars and fire-balls are in fact inde- 
pendent bodies, moving through space in orbits 
of their own; that the latter occasionally pass 
so close to the earth that fragments of their 
substance, in the shape of aerolites, fall within 
its attraction, plunge through the atmosphere, 
and sink to rest on the soil or in the sea. 

The boy who picks up a meteoric stone in the 
fields—as who has not?—seldom realizes the 
wonderful story that stone could tell. A rude 
heavy mass—mostly composed of iron, with a 
little nickel and olivine, with a smooth black 
crust, marking where the metal has cooled soon- 
est—it lies peaceably a few inches under the 
soil, or on the out-crop of a stratum of rock, as 
though that were its birth-place. But that stone 
is an alien. Alone of all the objects that hu- 
man hands have handled, it was born beyond 
the outermost limits of this world. Where its 
cradle was no man can tell; but this we know, 
that it is not of this earth. It is a link—the 
only one—between us and the worlds without. 
To grasp it in the hand is the next thing to vis- 
iting a planet or one of the other cosmical bodies. 
That huge thunder-bolt which fell at A2gos Po- 
tamos, and of which a careless world has actu- 
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ally lost all trace—that other mighty stone which | flakes. Those of us who live till November, 
lies on @ mountain slope in Brazil, and weighs | 1867, will doubtless witness it again—unless 
seven tons, and all the other aerolites scattered some new and mysterious change in the laws 
in every region from the Pole to the Equator, | of these eccentric bodies—and such changes 
would tell us, if they could speak, of strange | are constantly taking place in obedience to a 
spaces where the earth has never been, where | higher law y yet unlearned by man—should hasten 
human eye has never penetrated. | or retard their journey through space. 

One almost forgets the grandeur of their | Whence do meteors come? ‘To say that they 
history in the purely human contemplation of | are ponderable bodies revolving round the sun, 
the mischief they might do. These fire-balls, | and becoming luminous when they approach 
which are supposed to launch them earthward, | within a certain distance of the earth, is to tell 
seem far more dangerous neighbors than the | us little of their character or origin. Are they 
comets. With a diameter exceeding a mile, | star-seced, revolving patiently through space in 
they whirl past us at a distance sometimes not | expectation of the fiat which shall condense 
greater than thirty and even twenty miles. | them into a planet? Are they wretched frag- 
Some have been seen to explode like a rocket; | ments of some shattered orb, wheeling sadly in 
oftener they sink into night as noiselessly as | its vacant path, and suffering gradual absorp- 
they came. Seven hundred of them, accord | tion into the larger bodies of the universe? Or 
ing to Olbers, fly close to us every year, and | have they no future to hope for, no past to re- 
hurl some ponderous fragment contemptuously | gret? In their simple phrase, the old philoso- 
as they pass. Woe to the man or the house | phers said that “Nature abhors a vacuum.” 
it strikes! ‘They were more,” said Joshua, | We know that every particle of space within and 
“which died with the hail-stones, than they | upon the globe is inhabited; that the solid rock 
whom the children of Israel slew with the | has its lodgers, and the polar ice a race of in- 
sword.” That deaths were not uncommonly | sect inhabitants which die when the temperature 

caused in ancient times by thunder-bolts, is rises above zero. Is it so with the heavens? 
proved by the frequent mention of such catas- | Beyond this petty globe of ours, in the vast, 
trophes in the Greek and Roman poets. A | measureless depths in which the insect planets 
couple of centuries ago, a monk was struck dead | float, is space wasted, or has every possible orbit 
by an aerolite in Italy: one or two other cases its tenant, far beyond the power of telescopes to 
of similar deaths have been placed on record | discover? <A few years ago, it was disgraceful 
since modern history began. Houses have fre-| not to know that there were seven planets in 
quently been set on fire by these heated vis- | | our system; now, those only who keep the 
itors, and ships are said to have been destroyed | closest watch on the periodical reports of as- 
by the same means. But how trifling the in- | tronomical societies can venture to say how 
jury actually inflicted in comparison with that | many companions we have. Nature, be it re- 
which might be caused by seven hundred in-| membered, knows no capricious beginnings, or 
candescent missiles, varying from a ton to a few | abrupt endings. Every thing in her economy 
pounds in weight, and falling with a force which, | is graduated from the infinitesimally small to 
in the case of the larger ones, would shatter the | the infinitely great. A gigantic Jupiter implied 
strongest fort in the world! | a tiny Flora; the latter may suppose myriads 





Shooting stars—perhaps the most beautiful of aerolites, mere star-dust, yet endowed with - 


phenomenon of the celestial world—have no | | orbs, volume, and orbits, and even peopled with 
terrors for man. Similes fail to render any | new forms of life, as perfect of their kind as any 
adequate idea of these splendid meteors ; there | with which we are acquainted. 

is nothing in nature worthy of being compared 





with them. The lonely star which shoots mourn- SISTER ANNE. 
fully downward, threading its way through the ISTER ANNE sat in the porch watching the 
heavenly host, and disappearing, apparently sunset. The luminary whom old-fashioned 


without reason, at some point above the hori-| poets have baptized with all sorts of names, 
zon, is a sight which fills the sensitive mind | sooner than degrade their verses with the fine 
with gloom; but the gorgeous star-shower, like | old Saxon word “sun”—this planet of many 
a heavy fall of snow, which Humboldt saw in | aliases was never more splendid than on the 
Central America in November, 1799, or that| present occasion. There was a purple edge of 
still more famous one which every one in this | hill on which he was hovering, red and enor- 
country watched with rapture in November, | mous, as if he was reconnoitering the huge 
1833, is a spectacle which exhilarates instead of | steeps down which he was about to plunge. 
depressing the mind, and fills the soul with joy- | On the serrated crest of the purple hill waved 
fulness at the glorious majesty of the Creator. | a few plumy trees, standing blackly against the 
Every November the scene is renewed. On the | fiery glow, like watching warriors thrown out 
nights of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, | against the flame of some besieged and burning 
the heavens are traversed by thousands of shoot- | fortress. All along the meadows and creeks 
ing-stars, which almost eclipse the fixed constel-| that stretched from the base of the purple hill 
lations. But it is only once in thirty-four years | to the porch where Sister Anne was sitting, a 
that the earth passes through the great stream | tide of golden light was slowly ebbing. A 
of stars which Humboldt has compared to snow- ! moment ago it was rippling over the garden- 
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walks, making, like a second Pactolus, the very 
gravel valuable, and now it has receded and 
washes the edges of the green meadow below, 
and trickles through the thin, transparent leaves 
of the motionless maple. Now the old stranded 
boat on the shore of the narrow creek suddenly 
glitters like Cleopatra’s galley, as the waves of 
light dash silently over it; and lo! an instant 
passes, the galley is gone, and the splitting 
planks and mouldering keel again lie sadly 
on the sands. So ebbs this wondrous tide, 


silently but swiftly, until it reaches the base | 


of the purple hill; then, trembling an instant 
on the grass and rocks, it suddenly sinks, or 
evaporates, or disappears like a fairy sea, and 
the shores it washed are cold, and gray, and 
dull. 

Sister Anne loved sunsets. There was an 
indolent splendor about the hour of evening 
that suited her temperament—an atmosphere 
of opiate vapor that seemingly emanated from 
the retiring planet, lulling her into a dreamy 
repose. The truth is, that Sister Anne was 
lazy. When other girls were hemming the 
edges of mysterious garments, or cutting geo- 
metric figures out of linen, or stitching at pat- 
terns dimly seen through cambric fastened over 
the paper on which they were traced; while in- 
dustrious maidens were doing all these useful 
and ornamental things, Sister Anne was used 
to sit in the window if it was summer, and by 
the fire if it was winter, and dream. She had 
the air of a dreamer. Her features were still 
and regular; her eyes large and dark; and 


when she moved there was a drowsy pliancy in 
her limbs that made her seem as if she had 
lived by the fairy lake on the shores of which 
Tennyson’s Lotos Eaters dreamed life delight- 


fully away. Her two sisters looked on Sister 
Anne as utterly lost. She was altogether use- 
less, and did not contribute one’ jot to the gen- 
eral fund of labor. There was not on all Long 
Island so lazy a maiden. She knew not how 
to make pastry or butter. Her sewing was 
wretchedly crooked and uneven; and as to 
knowing any thing about cutting out a dress, 
why Sister Anne might as soon be expected to 
draw out the plan of a fortification as to per- 
form that nice and intricate branch of female 
mechanics. She loved the woods, however, 
and the green leaves, and was very industrious 
in the line of gathering wild flowers and at- 
tending on the birds. Sister Anne was a slave 
to the feathered tribe. She was not black, nor 
did she wear gold rings on her ankles or any 
other sign of serfdom, still she was as much a 
slave as if she was copper-colored and fettered 
with gold. She followed the oriole from tree 
to tree anxiously and timidly, as a courtier 
haunting the presence of his king. For hours 
together she would lie in the high grass of the 
fields watching the blackbird with his crimson 
epaulets, keeping watch from a lofty tree over 
his wife as she sat in her nest built in the sway- 
ing forks of the golden rod. The cat-bird was 
to her a source of singular and endless delight 





and admiration. His elegant shape, his jaunty 
swagger, his splendid confidence, his immense 
vocal genius, all captivated her, and she would 
hide behind a tree and hour after hour watch 
his gambols in the branches. I will not say 
that the birds knew Sister Anne. She was no 
bird-tamer, like the charming dream-girl in 
George Sand’s romance of Teverino, and I doubt 
if she called ever so long whether any of her 
feathered friends would attend to her; but still 
I think the birds felt, by a rare instinct, as in- 
describable as any of the strange spiritual phe- 
nomena that are disclosing themselves nowa- 
days, that Sister Anne was their worshiper, 
Cat-bird and oriole, it seems to me, permitted 
the young girl to come closer than any other 
idler in the fields. 

It may be supposed that these erratic habits 
were not very much relished by Sister Anne’s 
family. She was generally up a tree when she 
should have been mending stockings, and those 
wild-wood sports of hers did not produce a very 
favorable effect upon her toilet. Her gowns 
were sadly rent, and her shoes wore out with 
the most astonishing rapidity ; while the marks 
of thorns on her small, delicate hands, and the 
tan on her quiet, dreamy face were not the most 
favorable additions to her personal appearance. 
She was a moral weed in a family of thriving 
and useful plants; a toy in the midst of a whole 
factory full of industrial machines. In vain did 
mother and sisters remonstrate; in vain did they 
point to baskets full of awful shirts yet unsewn, 
and terrible handkerchiefs yet unhemmed. Sis- 
ter Anne turned a lazy glance and deaf ear to 
all, and fled to the fields, when the singing of 
the birds and the breath of the flowers consoled 
her for all her troubles. 

So Sister Anne sat in the porch and dreamed. 
Was it of her friend the cat-bird, or her com- 
rade the oriole? Did flowers dance before her 
mind’s eye, or did she wander amidst visionary 
forests? Something tells me that Sister Anne 
dreamed of none of these, much as she loved 
them. But two summers ago, a tall young fel- 
low, with blue bright eyes, and long dark hair, 
came to board for three months at the house, 
bringing with him a small valise and a large 
sketch-book. He, too, like Sister Anne, wan- 
dered all day in the woods and fields, and it 
often happened that they wandered together. 
They explored the pleasant beaches that lie 
along the Sound opposite to the hazy Norwalk 
shore, They watched the gambols of the sun- 
shine upon the blue waters and the plumy 
woods; and that summer Sister Anne heard 
sweeter music than the song of birds, and had 
other companions than the oriole and cat-bird. 
The young artist, Stephen Basque, was a new 
revelation to the young girl. For the first time 
she had found one who understood her love of 
nature, and did not look upon her adoration of 
birds and flowers as mere folly. He talked of 
art and beauty, and Sister Anne awakened to 
poetry, until then a divinity unknown. He lent 
her a couple of volumes of Tennyson, and she 
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beheld how, by a magic art, life and substance, 
and all the passion and beauty of earth, could 
be transferred into print and paper to live for- 
ever. In the midst of this delightful dream— 
dream far more delicious than all her bird and 
forest visions, Stephen Basque packed up his 
small valise and large sketch-book, and went 
off to New York city to pursue his art. Poor 
Sister Anne was left doubly alone; and when 
she went out into the fields for the first time 
after his departure, it seemed as if the birds 
no longer knew her as of old. She wandered 
now less than of yore, but shut herself up in 
her room, which soon began to be littered with 
bits of paper scrawled all over. Her mother 
and sisters grumbled in vain; her little room 
was to her a sanctuary, and she fled there from 
persecution. It seems then to me, that at the 
moment I allude to Sister Anne sat in the 
porch and dreamed of Stephen Basque. 

“As usual—idle! Will you never do any thing 

useful, child?” cried Mrs. Plymott, Sister Anne’s 
excellent mother. “ Look at your sisters busy on 
father’s shirts, and you—you do nothing but sit 
like a lady all day long, with your hands before 
you.” 
” “JT can’t work mother,” answered Sister Anne, 
starting from her reverie with an expression of 
sudden pain, as the old lady emerged from the 
cottage door, her large hands parboiled with 
washing. “I know I am very useless to you, 
but it pains me to sew.” 

“ Pains? trash!” cried Mrs. Plymott. ‘ You 
are the skit of the whole village. Do you know 
what they call you? Youdon’t! well they call 
you Mother Plymott’s Duchess.” 

Sister Anne smiled sadly. 

“We have no titles in America,” she said, 
“so they are wrong.” 

“Oh! its easy for you to turn it into a jest, 
but I tell you it’s no joke for me to have a child 
that is not able to earn a cent for herself, or 
save one forme. What would you do, Miss,” 
the old woman continued with a savage sneer, 
“if father and I were to die? How would you 
earn your bread, eh ?” 

“T don't know exactly,” said Anne, “but I 
don’t suppose that God would allow me to die 
of starvation any more than he allows the robin 
and the chipping-bird.” 

Mrs. Plymott burst into a loud coarse laugh. 

“So you'd live on berries, and sleep in the 
hedges, my pretty little robin, would you? Oh! 
how pleasant you'd find it! Tl lay in a lot of 
poke-berries for you this fall, and your feeding 
will be cheap during the winter.” 

“Does my feeding cost you much, mother?” 
asked Sister Anne, mildly. 

“More than you are worth,” was the brutal 
reply. 

“Then it shan’t cost you any thing for the 
future,” answered the young girl, whose dreamy 
face lit up for a moment with a flash of insulted 
pride. 

“Oh! we're offended, are we? we are going 
to earn our own living! Good luck to you 
Vor. XII.—No. 67.—G 





child! Let us see how long this good resolu- 
tion will last.” 

“Longer than you imagine, mother,” said 
Sister Anne, retreating quietly to her room. 

She had taken on a sudden a strange resolu- 
tion. Her arrangements were quickly made. 
She packed up a few things in a small bundle, 
examined her pockets, which she found con- 
tained exactly the sum of eight and sixpence. 
This done, she sat herself down to her little 
table and continued to write on several slips of 
paper until late in the night. 

The next morning Sister Anne was up by day- 
light, reinspecting her little bundle of clothes, 
and making up her slips of paper into a small 
parcel. This done, she slipped into the break- 
fast parlor, and sat down to breakfast calmly, as 
usual. 

“Well, are you going to idle to-day, as 
usual ?” said her sister Mary. 

“No,” answered Sister Anne, with a queer 
smile, “I am going to be very industrious.” 

Then as soon as breakfast was concluded, she 
stole out unobserved by her industrious family, 
and, bundle in hand, set off for the railway 
station, which was distant about two miles. 
As she walked along the scrubby plain the lazy 
dreamer seemed to have vanished. She ran and 
skipped along, and tossed her bundle aloft, and 
sang vague melodies to herself. The face so 
still and calm seemed on fire with bold resolve. 
Assuredly Sister Annc had some great scheme 
in her little head. 

She reached the station, paid from out of her 
eight shillings for a ticket to New York, and 
seated herself timidly in a vacant chair. It 
was the first time in her life that Sister Anne 
had been on a railroad, and it was with much 
wonder and alarm that she beheld herself 
whirled along until trees, and fields, and houses 
seemed to melt into a confused mass. Ere she 
had ceased to tremble and wonder the cars went 
more and more slowly, and she was informed 
that she had arrived at Brooklyn. She hurried 
out, and following the stream, found herself on 
board a ferry-boat, and in a few seconds across 
the river, and in the great city. Never having 
been in New York but once before, Sister Anne 
knew nothing whatever of the huge town, but 
being a stout little body, and having learned a 
sort of fearless freedom from her friends the 
birds, she asked the first person she met to di- 
rect her to the office of the Aloe daily news- 
paper. The man said he was going in that di- 
rection, and that if she would keep him in sight 
he would point out the very door. So Sister 
Anne, with her precious bundle in her hand, 
trotted off after her civil guide until they 
reached that cluster of streets that all merge 
into the Park, and where newspaper offices are 
as thick as blackberries. 

“There Miss,” said the man, pointing to a 
tall, dirty-looking building, “there is the office 
of the Daily Aloe, Editor’s rooms are on the 
third story.” 

“Thank you, Sir,” answered Sister Anne, 
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with a little bird-like nod of the head, and in a 
moment she was climbing up the steep stairs, 
dimly lighted, leading to the editor’s room. 

No one seemed to take the slightest notice 
of her as she entered. Seven or eight men were 
all sitting at desks, cutting up newspapers, writ- 
ing as if by steam, turning over new books, amidst 
a horrible litter of papers and pens, and all the 
paraphernalia of an editorial room. Sister Anne 
timidiy inquired if the editor could be seen. 
‘Lhe scratching of pens ceased for an instant— 
one of the men looked up, pointed with his pen 
to an inner door, and went on writing again. In 
the inner room the child found a handsome 
Learded gentleman alone, and very busy writ- 
ing. She stood for some time a little inside the 
door, expecting that he would look up. He 
seemed, however, as unconscious of her pres- 
ence as if she did not exist. % 

“ Please, Sir!” said Sister Anne, after waiting 
to be spoken to as long as she thought was rea- 
sonable, 

The gentleman looked quickly up. 

“What can I do for you?” said he, kindly 
enough, but still looking as if he wished that she 
had not interrupted him. 

“Please, Sir,” said the intruder, “I’m Fil- 
bert !” 

This singular announcemen seemed to cause 
immense surprise to the editor of the Ae. He 
opened his eyes very wide, and looked with an 
incredulous smile at the childish figure before 
him. 

“You Filbert!” he cried. ‘You the author 
of those charming poems that have appeared 
from time to time in the Aloe? why it’s impos- 
sible! You can’t be more than fourteen !” 

“T'm fifteen,” answered Sister Anne, “and 
indeed, Sir, I’m Filbert.” 

“Sit down,” said the edjtor, “and tell me 
what I can do for you.” 

Sister Anne took a seat, and put her hand 
her pocket, from which she extracted a paper 
bundle. “ Here,” she said, “are ten more poems, 
Sir. I think they are as good as the first ones.” 

The editor took them with a smile, glanced 
at the handwriting, seemed convinced of the 
little authoress’s identity, and said: 

“Who taught you to write such charming 
poetry ?” 

“T don’t know, Sir,” answered Sister Anne, 
flushing, ‘but I think I learned it in the fields, 
and from the birds and trees.” 

“ And your name is—” 

“Anne Plymott, Sir. I live on Long Isl- 
and, but I have come to New York to see if I 
can earn some money by writing.” 

“Tt’s a hard trade,” answered the editor, 
gloomily. 

“ All trades are hard,” said Sister Anne, with 
a hopeful smile, “ but people succeed in making 
money by them.” 

** Yes,” answered the man of letters, “but a 
cabinet-maker has a better chance than a book- 
maker. There is a greater call for mahogany 
than for mind.” 
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“ But my poems are surely worth something,” 
said the innocent, with a confident glance. _ 

“Of that there is no doubt. But you won't 
get any one to give you any thing for them.” 

“What!” exclaimed Sister Anne. “Don't 
you pay for poetry ?” 

“ My dear young lady,” answered the editor 
of the Ale, “we only pay for news and valuable 
matter.” 

“So you won't pay me for any of my poems?” 

“It would, I assure you, be a deviation from 
our established rule.” 

“Tf they are not valuable, why, then, did you 
publish them?” asked Sister Anne, with un- 
taught logic. 

“ Because we thought them good, and some 
of our readers like good poetry.” 

“Then if your readers like it, it is worth pay- 
ing for.” 

The editor of the Aloe smiled compassionate- 
ly at this innocent poetess, who expected to re- 
ceive money in return for her labor and her 
mind, It was certainly a very absurd expecta- 
tion, 

“Give me my poems, Sir,” said Sister Anne, 
very brusquely, “I can’t afford to give them for 
nothing.” 

“ And we can’t afford to buy them,” answer- 
ed the editor, very courteously handing back the 
bundle of manuscript. 

Sister Anne bowed majestically, took her 
bundle, and stalked indignantly out of the of- 
fice. When she got into the street, however, a 
sick, hopeless sensation seemed to crawl over 
her heart, All her anticipations were destroy- 
ed at a single blow. The poems which she had 
labored at in secret, and which, when she saw 
them published, had given birth to such wild 
hopes, were then of no actual value, and all her 
expectations of making money and supporting 
herself were at an end. She would liave given 
worlds to have gone back into the office, and 
asked the editor’s advice as to what she should 
do, but her pride was wounded, and she would 
not stoop to ask a favor of one who she thought 
had treated her so badly. Oh! if she could 
only meet Mr. Stephen Basque. So she walk- 
ed on through the crowded streets, where slic 
was jostled and pushed about by the eager 
throng of people, each bent on the same money- 
getting errand as herself; and she rested a lit- 
tle in one of the parks, and took a cheap meal 
in a restaurant, which consumed all her remain- 
ing money except a few cents, and then as even- 
ing came on, she felt as if she would gladly have 
encountered death sooner than face the great 
heartless city by night. 

Poor Sister Anne was completely bewildered. 
What was she to do? No friends, no money, 
no place to sleep. It was terrible ; and she now 
began to regret having stalked off so majestically 
from that practical editor who would not pay 
for poetry. 

She was looking in through the window of a 
brilliantly lighted print-shop, and admiring the 
splendid engravings, in spite of the tears that 
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stood in her eyes, when she observed a young 
man stop and look at her very attentively. It 
was not difficult to frighten Sister Anne now. 
It was night, and her friends the birds, however 
bold by day, were timorous indeed at night, and 
she was like them; so the steady gaze of this 
young man alarmed her. She immediately 
moved away, but to her great dismay he follow- 
ed, and presently addressed her. He said that it 
was a beautiful night, but Sister Anne only 
quickened her pace. He next ventured on a 
remonstrance about her running away so quick- 
ly from him, and coolly passed his arm under 
hers. Poor Sister Anne thought she would 
sink into the earth. 

“Go away! Please to go away, Sir!” she 
cried, half fainting. “I don’t know you! I 
don’t wish you to follow me!” 

“But really I can not be so ungallant as to 
let you walk alone,” said the young man, per- 
tinaciously. “Pray let me see you home.” 

“J have no home !” cried Sister Anne, in an 
agony of fear. 

“Qh, ho!” cried her companion; “so that’s 
it. Let me offer you one, then.” 

“Oh!” murmured the poor girl, “if Stephen 
Basque was only here !” 

“Who calls for Stephen Basque?” said a 
passer-by, suddenly catching the words, and 
stopping. 

“I—I!” cried Sister Anne, rushing toward 
the new-comer. ‘Do you know him?” 

“Why, Sister Anne! Is it possible that 
this is you?” cried Stephen himself, winding 
a protecting arm around her. “ What’s the 
row ?” 

“'That man—that man !” sobbed Sister Anne, 
pointing to a respectable-looking, fat old gentle- 
man, who had just stopped, attracted by the 
scene. 

Stephen marched up to him instantly. 

“What did you mean, Sir,” said he, “ by in- 
sulting this lady ?” 

“Me!” exclaimed the man. 
her before in my life !” 

“Oh, it isn’t him!” cried Anne, who by this 
time had recovered her senses; then looking 
round for the true delinquent, it was found that 
he had vanished. Stephen, of course, offered 
his apologies to the bewildered old gentleman, 
and explained the mistake; then making Sister 
Anne take his arm, he burst through the little 
crowd that had already formed around them, 
and marched up the street. 

“I knew you were in the city,” he said to his 
companion, as soon as they were clear of the 
throng: “the editor of the Ale related to me 
a curious interview he had with you to-day. 
Where are you staying?” 

“Nowhere,” said Sister Anne, red with 
shame. 

‘\Why, how is that ?” 

“T have no money. I expected to be paid 
for my poems,” and the poor child sobbed bit- 
terly. 

“That, indeed, was expecting much. So 


“T never saw 





you really wrote those delightful poems! Why, 
Sister Anne, or Filbert, you are a genius |” 

“That's very little good to me if I can’t 
make money,” said Filbert, still sobbing. 

“Not by poetry, certainly. But has it never 
entered your little head that there is a style of 
composition named prose. People always pay 
for prose.” 

Sister Anne lifted her head. There was a 
gleam of hope in this. 

“Do you think I could write prose?” she 
said, timidly. 

“Tf you try hard, I think you might. I know 
a very respectable old lady who keeps a nice 
boarding-house in Fourth Avenue. You shall 
go there to-night. In the morning I will see if 
I can not get some newspaper to give you an 
engagement to write some pretty country sketch- 
es. You can call them ‘ Dried Leaves,’ or some 
other vegetable title, and they will be sure to 
succeed.” 

“Sister Anne said nothing, but gratefully 
pressed Stephen’s arm; and that night, when 
she was installed at old Mrs. Britton’s boarding- 
house, she blessed the young fellow with a vir- 
gin prayer. 

So, after all, Sister Anne staid in New York, 
and set up for herself. Stephen got her an en- 
gagement on the Week/y Gong, and very soon 
some sensation began to be created by her se- 
ries of sketches entitled “ Lichens,” under the 
signature of “ Matilda Moss.” She was paid for 
these tolerably well, and had the triumph of 
writing home to her family that she was now 
supporting herself. 

After she had been six months in the city, 
and had been asked to Miss Ransack’s literary 
soirées, and actually was on the eve of publish- 
ing a book, Stephen Basque came into her room 
one day with dancing eyes. 

“Filbert!” he cried, “I want you to come 
and pay a visit with me.” 

“Where?” said Filbert, raising her head 
from her desk on which she was writing. 

“At a lady’s,” answered Stephen, with an 
exulting smil 

“ What lady” *s ?” and Sister Anne felt a fore- 
shadowing of evil. 

“Well, Filbert, the fact is, 'm going to be 
married, and— Why, Filbert, what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

Poor Kilbert was as pale as death. She bent 
her head over her desk, and her whole frame 
quivered. Poor child! she had loved the young 
fellow silently for two long years, and now he 
was going to take another to be his darling. It 
was very hard for her to bear. 

“Filbert! are you ill?” cried Stephen, lifting 
her head gently. 

“No, no!” she cried impatiently, shrinking 
from his touch. “It was only a pain produced 
by stooping so long. I am ready, Stephen; let 
us go and see your bride!” And Sister Anne 
rose with a steady countenance, and proceeded 
to put on her bonnet. 

“You will not have to go far,” cried Stephen, 
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with a strange, joyous twinkle in his eyes. “ She 
is waiting round at my studio.” 

“Come!” said Sister Anne, marching to her 
martyrdom with sublime resolution, “Tell 
me, Stephen, is she pretty ?” 

* Lovely as the dawn!” 

“Young ?” 

* About seventeen.” 

“ Clever !” 

“Well, yes. She is rather silent, however, 
but she looks intellectual.” 

“May God bless you and her!” cried Sister 
Anne, clasping his hand convulsively as they 
reached the door of the studio. 

“Amen!” answered Stephen fervently, re- 
turning the pressure. 

The door opened and they entered. The 
room was empty. 

“She is gone—tired of waiting perhaps,” 
murmured poor Anne, with a sigh of relief. 

“No, she is behind this curtain,” answered 
Stephen, stepping up to a red merino curtain 
that hung across one side of the studio. “ Fil- 
bert, allow me to present to you Miss Anne 
Vlymott.” 

lie drew the curtain suddenly aside, and lo! 
there in a huge gold frame, Filbert saw a full- 
length portrait of herself. She uttered a cry of 
joey and running to Stephen, hid her biushing 
cheeks on his breast. 

“You surely are not surprised, Filbert?” said 
Stephen, half reproachfully. 

*T am,” she answered. “I never dreamed 
What made you paint this 


of being so happy. 
picture, though?” 
“It was my way of asking you whether you 


would have me. 
though, Filbert ?” 

Filbert took the young artist by the hand, 
and leading him up to the picture, said, ‘‘ There, 
Sir, is your bride. Why don’t you kiss her?” 

“True,” said Stephen, “I forgot that;” but 
instead of kissing the picture he kissed the orig- 
inal, who screamed a little, blushed more, called 
him hard names, and then nestled up closer to 
him than ever. 

“Filbert,” said Stephen after 4 pause, “I in- 
tend to ask the editor of the Ade to be my 
bridesman.” 

“TI consent,” cried Filbert gayly. “If he had 
paid me for my poems I should not have met 
you that night, and—” 

“I should not have painted your picture !” 

“Tell your friend the editor, Stephen, that I 
have forsaken poetry for ever.” 

“But you have not—” 

“Thave. Am I not going to be married ?” 


BELLOT. 
AND DEATH IN THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 
OW that Dr. Kane has returned safe, 
the history of another heroic explorer of 
the Arctic desert is interesting without being 
cruel to relate. It will be remembered by all 
who felt an imterest in the American Arctic 
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expeditions, that when Dr. Kane decided ty 
undertake his last voyage, he was left free to 
select his officers and a crew. It was a mat- 
ter of great importance that the former, espe. 
cially, should be men on whom reliance could 
be placed. Dr. Kane, after due reflection, of- 
fered the post of second in command toa young 
French naval officer, Lieutenant Bellot. Had 
that offer been accepted, the people of New 
York would doubtless have been engaged at 
the present time in the pleasing task of féting 
one of the noblest and most promising young 
men this century has produced. It was de- 
clined; and instead of honors and fame in 
America, an obelisk of granite on the banks 
of the Thames bears testimony to the virtues 
and the services of Bellot. 

His is a very simple story. Some eighteen 
years ago, a poor blacksmith, living at Roche- 
fort, on the Charente, discovered that his son 
Joseph was a boy of unusual talent. It was 
the father’s dearest wish that the boy should 
go to school and college; but, after many an 
anxious calculation, he found that he could not 
possibly afford it. The blacksmith had almost 
given up hope, when the City Government gen- 
erously offered to defray the expense of the 
lad’s education. Deeply grateful for the boon, 
young Joseph Réné Bellot entered college; 
wrought as boys will work when their object is 
really the acquisition of knowledge; became, 
at twelve years of age, a sort of tutor to an idle 
schoolfellow; and with his first twenty-franc 
piece in his hand, ran to his father—‘“ Here, 
father, you said we must put by money for 
your journey to Paris: here are twenty francs.” 
Through college with honor; then to Brest, 
where, after the usual probation, he embarked 
on board the corvette Berceau, an éléve de ma- 
rine, assigning half his meagre pay to his family. 

“T must keep watch over myself,” wrote this 
lad of eighteen in his private journal, “or I 
shall fall into the greatest sloth. The desire 
of showing gratitude for all that has been done 
for me, ought of itself to constitute a very suffi- 
cient motive for me. Ought I not also to re- 
flect that I am destined to support a numerous 
and beloved family, of whom I am the sole 
hope? I am considered ambitious, it is true ; 
but is ambition ignoble? Perhaps there is too 
much self-love in all my schemes... . I too 
often forget what I have been; I do not reflect 
that my father is a poor workman with a large 
family; that he has made great sacrifices for 
me.” This, be it noted, when his captain was 
reporting him as an officer “whose post was 
wherever there was a good example to follow 
or a danger to brave ;” when he was leading the 
sailors and being wounded at the attack on 
Tamatave; when the government of Louis Phi- 
lippe was creating him a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. Very soon, the admiral of the station 
bearing witness that he was “the most distin- 
guished éve under his command for his high 
intelligence, his character, and his conduct,” he 
obtained a step, and made his second cruise to 
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the coast of South America as enseigne or pass- 
ed midshipman. 

A sorry life, however, that of an enseigne de 
vaisseau in peace time, for a young man who was 
“considered ambitious.” He had long thought, 
he wrote to a friend on his return to France, of 
a voyage to the Polar Seas; and by way of pre- 
paring his body for the climate, had slept all 
winter without a blanket. Lady Franklin was 
fitting out an expedition of her own to continue 
the search for her lost husband. Bellot—burn- 
ing with enthusiasm and admiration for so hal- 
lowed an enterprise—obtained permission from 
the French Minister of Marine, and volunteered 
as second in command on board her vessel, the 
Prince Albert. Lady Franklin visited, and all 
obstacles overcome, the young officer wrote, 
like an old Roman, to his family: “I recom- 
mend to you courage rather than resignation.” 
On the 3d June, 1851, the Prince Albert weighed 
anchor at Stromness, and Bellot took his leave 
of Lady Franklin, who could only say in her 
tears, “* My poor boy, take care of yourself!” 

The Prince Albert was a small schooner, ill 
rigged, and ill built. She pitched and tossed 
so violently that Bellot, though an old sailor, 
complained that he invariably got out of his 
berth bruised and aching. Her captain, Mr. 
Kennedy, of the Hudson Bay Company’s serv- 
ice, was a man of remarkable energy and large 
experience. His religious faith and piety ap- 
peared wonderful to the young Frenchman. 
His ultimate aim in life was to found a fishing 
establishment on the coast of Labrador, not so 
much to catch fish as to convert the natives. 
When Bellot began to copy the official instruc- 
tions which had been given to Captain Ken- 
nedy, he noticed with surprise that they were 
interleaved with prayers; and inferred that the 
writer knew it was the only way of making the 
reading of the document attractive to the cap- 
tain. The boatswain, Grate, was likewise some- 
thing of a theologian: he had a theory of his 
own about Judas Iscariot, whom he considered 
to be a much-injured man; and assured Bellot 
that a new translation of the Bible was need- 
ed, as was evident from such phrases as that 
about “‘passing through the eye of a needle,” 
where “camel” had evidently been substituted 
ignorantly for “cable.” Bellot himself had a 
deep sense of religion. He was not a strict 
Catholic, and in his journal often expresses 
his admiration for the Protestant belief. On 
board ship he read a sermon to the crew every 
Sunday; when left in charge exacted Sab- 
bath observance as strictly as Kennedy himself, 
and set the example by devoting the day to re- 
ligious study and prayer. The men were all 
earnest in their religious belief, and steady, 
good hands. The young Frenchman soon be- 
came a favorite among them, and all vied in 
trying to win his regard. 

At first he had much bodily suffering to en- 
dure. Teetotalism was the rule of the expedi- 
tion—a very irksome one to the young French- 
man, who had been always used to drink wine 





at meals, ‘To train his body to hardship, he 
slept almost without covering on a bed with a 
single apology for a mattress. His eyes, which 
had always been weak, were attacked by oph- 
thalmia, and for many weeks he expected that 
the disease would terminate in blindness. No 
one had thought of providing acetate of lead, 
which alone could cure him. Happily the en- 
ergy of his mind enabled him to surmount 
these ills, and not only to perform his duty 
with alacrity, but to write up his journal in a 
cheerful tone. 

Nineteen days’ sailing and tossing, and they 
sight Cape Farewell, the most southerly point 
of Greenland. ‘Then—as the schooner enters 
Baffin’s Bay—calmer seas, and plenty of ice in 
bergs and sheets. “The first berg” he sees 
“Jooks like a light block of ice,” and he is 
disposed to think the crew are hoaxing him. 
“Wait a while,” say they, “we are ten miles 
from it yet.” Two hours afterward he calls it a 
mountain, and shudders as it passes the vessel. 
They soon become familiar neighbors. Huge 
masses, half a mile long and twice as high as 
the vessel, seem to wage incessant warfare with 
their mother, the sea, which roars and “ charges 
them, spreading over them like a tongue of 
flame ;” they, meanwhile, “proud and insensi- 
ble children, resist without flinching; sustained 
by their imposing mass, they brave the impo- 
tent attempts of their angry mother.” Others, 
less solidly built, “oscillate under the shocks 
like drunken men, but like those habitual drunk- 
ards to whom a familiar want has imparted an 
instinct of equilibrium, they always recover 
their centre of gravity.” Some bergs fly the 
combat, and seek refuge in shallows near the 
shore. One, near Cape Farewell, has stood ten 
years in the same spot, aground, and bids fair 
to rival the land in longevity. Fancy exhausts 
itself in seeking comparisons for their shapes. 
Here is an island with creeks, bays, promonto- 
ries; there a gigantic tent, from which one ex- 
pects every moment to see the Ice-King emerge 
to welcome the visitor; on this side a splendid 
architectural pile; on that a colossal ruin, with 
toppling wall and shattered tower. 

Through these the Prince Albert picks her 
way to Uppernavik, the great rendezvous for 
Arctic explorers. Commander Hartstein’s re- 
cent narrative has made every body familiar 
with the ladies of Uppernavik, who dance so 
well in breeches. M. Bellot was not so favor- 
ably impressed by them as our countrymen. He 
visits an Esquimaux hut, and with the help of 
a by-stander crawls through the door, which is 
two feet high. The first thing he sees is “half 
a seal, from which the fat has been removed, 
but the bloody flesh remains, trampled under 
foot, at hand whenever the inmates of the hut 
feel disposed to eat.” On one side is “an old 
woman, nearly blind, with grizzly locks, bare- 
legged and bare-armed, sewing skins. Her red 
eyelids, contrasting with her bistre skin, seem 
more prominent from her extraordinary lean- 
ness. At the further end a young woman, near- 
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ly naked, is suckling a naked child. . . . . Two 
lamps, fed with fetid oil, do the double service 
of lighting and warming the apartment. ‘There 
is no opening for the escape of smoke. A sin- 
gle hole near the entrance, glazed with thin in- 
testinal membranes, alone allows it to be seen 
that there is an outer world.” The young 
Frenchman gasps, rushes out, and wonders how 
human beings can live in such a condition. 
Poor creatures!) They of Uppernavik, in their 
filthy hovel, are incomparably better off than 
the rest of the race. The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s hunters often find them dead, evidently 
of hunger. One camp has been seen contain- 
ing fourteen corpses. One of them, that of a 
man of strong build, was whole; the others 
were stripped of flesh, showing how the sur- 
vivor had sustained life until even cannibalism 
failed him. An old Esquimaux told Captain 
Kennedy, with tears, that he had last winter 
“eaten his wife and children, having nothing 
else left.” 

In point of -intellect they are far inferior to 
the more southern tribes of Indians. Though 
they can draw an accurate representation of a 
ship, and seem to enjoy music exceedingly, they 
have never learned English from the whalers 
they meet so often. With singular stupidity for 
woodsmen, they will kill game at all seasons 
and in reckless profusion, excusing themselves 
by saying that they seek to be revenged on the 
deer or fowl because they were so scarce last 
season. Though without religion, they are 
blindly superstitious. When an Esquimaux 


who was picked up at sea returned to his fam- 
ily, they took him for a ghost, asked him what 
he wanted, and would have nothing to say to 


him. On one occasion a trader in the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s service was much annoy- 
ed by the Esquimaux dogs. He summoned 
their owners, and told them gravely that on 
such a day God would cross the river at the 
Post, but that he had an insurmountable objec- 
tion to dogs. ‘The Esquimaux went out imme- 
diately and killed all their dogs. When the day 
came they assembled to meet the “Great Spir- 
it,” but as it happened to be very bad weather, 
the knavish trader informed them that he had 
postponed his visit for the present, and they 
went away satisfied. 

Sir John Franklin’s story of the old Esqui- 
maux affords a criterion of their intelligence. 
The Indian was asked how old he was, but said 
he did not know. Sir John then asked him, 
“How old were you when guns were intro- 
duced?” “Oh, I had long left off hunting 
when this old man’s grandfather was alive! I 
was a man almost before he was born.” “ Well, 
then, at the time the whites settled here?” 
(thirty years before.) “I was as old as I am 
now.” 

On leaving Uppernavik the Prince Albert 
steered to the north, and fell in with De Haven’s 
ships in Melville Bay. Bellot now began to 
experience the delights of Arctic navigation. 
Every second day the ship was locked in the ice, 





They sailed north, south, and west, in the hope 
of finding a passage through the pack, but in 
vain. “ Net results of the cruise,” says he, in 
his journal, “ nothing but obscure and inglorious 
dangers, in return for many tribulations.” In. 
tercourse with the Americans is his only solace, 
He likes them; discovers that the word “jm- 
possible” is not in their dictionary, and derives 
useful information from Dr. Kane on every sub- 
ject started in conversation. They—Kennedy, 
Kane, and Bellot—spend many a pleasant day 
together roaming over the ice, and many a 
queer adventure do they relate of those merry 
cruises. “I must admit,” says Dr. Kane, in his 
book on the Grinnell Expedition, “on the evi- 
dence of my shipmates, that, treated as a group, 
the effect is unique of a couple of human beings 
slipping heels up on an ice margin, while they 
are holding up a third by the strap of his shot- 
pouch.” 'The couple were Kennedy and Kane; 
the hero of the shot-belt poor Bellot. But 
even these pleasures are short-lived. De Ha- 
ven resolves to try to find a northern passage 
round the pack to Lancaster Straits. Leask, 
the sailing master of the Prince Allert, de- 
termines more wisely to seek a southern chan- 
nel. The new friends part with many expres- 
sions of regret. Bellot is inconsolable at the 
loss of Kane; how the latter esteemed the 
young Frenchman we know frcem his published 
work and his subsequent offer to him. 

The labor of crossing the pack was prodi- 
gious. It was twenty miles wide, and not an 
hour elapsed during the passage without an 
alarm that the ship would be caught. Bellot, re- 
stored in health, works like a galley-slave with 
the men; he “can not see men straining all 
their strength and not give them a hand.” They 
get through at last, and sight the western shore 
of Baffin’s Bay. Esquimaux board them; their 
hearts sink when they hear there is no news 
of Sir John. On they push, through loose ice 
and clear water, into Lancaster Sound, and 
thence into Prince Regent’s Inlet. They had 
intended to advance as far as Griffith’s Island, 
but the ice blocked the way. The next best 
thing was to explore the shores of Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, and to this they devote their ener- 
gies. Many days they toss about from side to 
side, watching for an opportunity to reach Port 
Leopold, where provisions and letters had been 
left for Franklin. 

An occasional bear-hunt relieves the monot- 
ony of their life. ‘They had seen bears before 
in Baffin’s Bay, and chased them. One brute, 
which seemed as large as an ox, yawned at their 
approach, and stared at them in surprise till a 
bullet informed her of their business. Not 
judging proper to fight, she scampered off with 
wonderful agility over the moving pieces of ice. 
Occasionally they will take to the water, dive 
toward a boat, and knock a hole in it with their 
paws; on which occasions the réles are reversed 
and the bear becomes the hunter. Another day, 
when they were in company with De Haven’s 
vessels, Kennedy, Dr. Kane, and Bellot discov- 
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er a bear on an iceberg. In great excitement 
the three sailors divide into two parties, and run 
round the berg in opposite directions, so as to 
catch the bear between two fires. Bellot, who 
is so agitated that he hardly notices it when he 
falls into the water, comes within sight of the 
animal at a distance of alhundred yards. ‘There 
he sits on his rump, looking queerly at the ships, 
sniffing the scent of flesh, and wagging his tail 
in a meditative way. Bellot has no powder- 
flask, and therefore resolves to fire at shorter 
range. While he advances, however, Kennedy, 
on the other side, lets fly, and the bear starts. 
Unable to contain himself Bellot fires too, and 
all give chase at top speed. Away goes the 
bear, running by leaps like a greyhound, and 
though the men do not spare themselves, the 
distance between them increases very rapidly. 
In a few minutes, in fact, Bruin is out of harm's 
way, and the baffled hunters have the satisfac- 
tion of perceiving by his tracks that he had not 
hurried himself, but had fled leisurely. Bellot 
is consoled by Dr. Kane, who assures him that 
the bear gave a little jump when he fired, and 
that the wound will probably prove mortal. 

In the Inlet they are more successful. <A 
bear is seen swimming across the bay. The 
boat is instantly launched, and pulls toward him 
so as to cut off his retreat. In a few minutes 
a couple of guns are fired, and Bruin bobs under 
water. But there are no ice Jumps round which 
he can dodge. The boat lies quietly across the 
track he must take to reach the shore, and the 
distance between it and him is too great for the 
They watch, 


bear to reach them by diving. 
breathless, for the sight of a yellowish-gray tuft 
of hair on the surface. At last it reappears, and 
pop go the guns again. Down dives Bruin once 
more, steering in the direction of the boat. 
But, poor fellow! he has nothing but water in 
his stomach, as they discover afterward, and 


four balls impede his agility. He must rise to 
breathe. The moment his head looms up, a 
fifth ball skips over the water, and puts an end 
to the battle. He is very fat, though he has not 
had a meal for some time, and measures eight 
feet six inches from snout to tail, and six feet 
four round the body. 

The hunters are not often as fortunate as on 
this occasion. Rarely will the bears allow them 
to approach within shooting distance ; and even 
when they do so, a couple of balls hardly dis- 
turb Bruin’s composure. Nor are the seals easier 
to shoot. Bellot hunts them in the most ap- 
proved manner; crawls on hands and knees by 
the hour, sings his most siren-like songs; but 
it is all of no use; the seal usually takes one 
look at him, then dives to unknown hiding- 
places. 

On the 9th September the schooner is only 
half a mile from land, and Captain Kennedy 
goes ashore in a boat to explore. He has hard- 
ly left the vessel when the wind veers round, 
and the ice begins to drive in a southerly direc- 
tion, carrying the ship with it. Away they drift, 





hind; can not anchor till they reach Batty Bay __ / 


on the east shore of New Somerset, ‘lhis ap- 
palling disaster rouses Bellot’s courage. ‘The 
moment the vessel is moored, he starts with 
three men to march to Leopold Island; but 
after great sufferings, a heavy snow-storm 
comes on, and they are forced to return to the 
vessel. Bellot’s anxiety is intolerable. If Ken- 
nedy did not reach Port Leopold in three days, 
he is already dead of cold and hunger. If, hav- 
ing reached it, he has left it in search of the 
ship, the chances are fearfully against his find- 
ing it, and the same fate must befall him. Bel- 
lot sets out again with a party, better provided 
than before; but the ice breaks under them, 
they narrowly escape drifting out to sea, and 
their stores and baggage are wet, and soon 
freeze solid. ‘With God’s help,” says Bellot, 
“we must make a third attempt.” And so he 
does. The cold has deprived him of the sense 
of hearing, his feet and hands are covered with 
chilblains, he has pains in every limb; but he 
gives the men no rest until they start once more 
on their perilous journey. This time they are 
successful. Kennedy has gained the shore, and 
Bellot finds him after three days’ march, 

The Arctic night was already beginning, and 
the travelers had but little time to prepare for 
it. Banking up the ship’s sides with snow, 
building store-houses, enlarging the cabins by 
removing all useless partitions, and providing 
for the entrance of fresh air into their close re- 
treat, occupied every moment, The thermom- 
eter soon fell to nearly 40° below zero, and tre- 
mendous snow-storms kept the voyagers close 
prisoners for days together in the cabin. When 
the storms abated, Bellot ventured on shore. 
Any thing so desolating as the prospect he 
there beheld he had never conceived. He had 
seen on his voyage to Uppernavik the glorious 
Arctic day, when for weeks together he could 
read all night without lamp or candle. The 
Arctic night had now begun. The sky wore a 
slaty hue, infinitely sad to behold. All objects 
at a little distance were confounded in a fune- 
real, leaden gray. ‘The moon, seen through 
the pall of heavy snow, looked like a light shin- 
ing into a cellar through a loop-hole. Weary 
work it was to toil to the top of the ice-hills on 
the beach, and look vainly round for some ob- 
ject which might break the monotony of the 
endless snow, or to scan the southern horizon 
for the reddish gleam which would betoken the 
approach of day once more! 

With the first return of twilight Bellot start- 
ed with a small party of men on an exploring 
excursion to Fury Beach. Nothing puzzled him 
so much as the optical delusions caused by re- 
fraction and the reflection of the snow. Objects 
twenty miles off seemed close by. A man raised 
his foot to step, as he thought, on a hillock, and 
found he had plunged into a hole. Another 
stepped off a hummock, apparently a few inch- 
es high, and tumbled ten feet. Dr. Kane re- 
lates that a party of sailors once saw, as they 


helplessly, leaving Kennedy and his men be-! thought, a man of gigantic height coming toward 
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them; they advanced to meet him, and found | 
it was a bird. Bellot made mistakes as laugbh- | 
able on his way to Fury Beach. ‘They reached 
Somerset House in safety, and found it precise- | 
ly as it had been left by Sir John Ross. No | 
trace of Franklin or his men. A second ex- 
cursion in a different direction had nearly 
proved fatal to the young Frenchman. He | 
and his men were caught in a snow-storm and | 
lost their way. It was so dark when they | 
reached Batty Bay on their return home, that 
they could not see the ship or even the hills on 
shore, and for five hours they wandered about 
in the storm, ready to drop from exhaustion, 
and obliged, every five minutes, to stop and 
rub their faces with snow to prevent frost-bites. 
How they escaped perishing that night was a 
mystery to themselves. 

At length, on the 15th February, a hearty 
cheer from the crew welcomed the reappear- 
ance of the sun over the hills. From that hour 
all was bustle and preparation for the land jour- 
ney Kennedy and Bellot had planned, to occu- 
py the winter months, Early in March they 
started, with the bulk of the crew, and, as they 
considered, ample supplies of pemmican. They 
hoped that, if they did not fall in with Sir John 
Franklin or any of his men, they would at least 
meet with some Esquimaux who could give 
them information respecting him. Traveling 
southward from Batty Bay, they coasted New 
Somerset as far south as Brentford Bay ; then 
turned, crossed the land to the west shore of 
the promontory, and marched round to Cape 
Reserve, on its northwest extremity. But fate 
was adverse. They met no white men or Es- 
quimaux, found no traces, lost inestimable time 
through fogs, and missed their way. Near Cape | 
Walker they explore a virgin coast, which they 
proceed to baptize according to custom. The 
land is christened Prince Albert’s Land, the in- 
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let Grinnell’s Inlet, and Bellot’s own name is 
given to the cape on which theyencamp. ‘These | 
are the only fruits of their expedition. 

One morning Mr. Webb discovers blue spots | 
on his legs: fears itis scurvy. His companions | 
rally him on so absurd a supposition, and pri- 
vately examine their own legs. Before long, all 
find the same evidence of the dreaded disease. 
Their provisions run short, owing to the delays 
they have experienced. Further explorations 
to the westward are abandoned, to the poignant 
grief of Bellot; and their own fate becomes a 
matter of uncertainty. ‘Tea and pemmican are | 
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Kennedy—as brave a fellow as ever stepped— 
needed such advice. In spite of his sufferings, 
he is the first to lead the way, and it is he at 
last who discovers a caché, or dépot of provisions, 
at Cape M‘Clintock. 

For three days after the discovery, the poor 
famished travelers do nothing but eat, drink, 
and sleep. Then they think of their legs, lay 
in lime-juice, and hobble about on crutches, 
By the end of May the strongest among them 
walk to the vessel, which has weathered the last 
two months in safety. June and July are spent 
drearily, nine-tenths of the crew being in the 
doctor’s hands. August comes, and the Prince 
Albert is still fast in the ice. ‘There is no time 
to be lost; snow falls, and water freezes at night 
and sometimes in the day. Ice-saws and can- 
isters for blasting are called into requisition. 
The prospect of home gives strength and cour- 
age to the feeblest, and in a few days a passage 
through the ice sets the schooner at liberty. A 
little more labor, and in October, 1852, the 
Prince Albert anchors in the port of Aberdeen. 

It was a proud day for Bellot when the gen- 
erous people of England welcomed him home, 
and the Government signified officially its ap- 
proval of his conduct, and Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison addressed him words of thanks and com- 
pliment in the Hall of the Royal Geographical 
Society. A happy man was he as he hastened 
homeward to meet those dear friends who had 
never been absent from his memory for a day 
during his voyage, and whose names, coupled 
with touching expressions of love, occur in ey- 
ery page of his diary. Well might his father 
be proud of so gallant and so affectionate a son. 
All goes well with him now. The French Min- 
ister of Marine sends him his brevet of Lieu- 
tenant, and details him on the grateful duty of 
describing what he has seen. “I will write 
books,” says he, “ which shall be marriage-por- 
tions for my sisters.” And he begins, accord- 
ingly, to prepare a narrative of his voyage for 
the press. 

But the idea that Sir John Franklin may still 
be wandering through the Polar wilderness 
haunts him. His patriotism revolts at the rec- 
ollection that France alone of the four great 
nations has done nothing for the cause of Arctic 
discovery. Friends assure him that if the mat- 
ter is properly stirred, the Government may yet 
consent to send an expedition to the Arctic seas. 
He determines totry. Hints—trial-balloons he 
called them—are adroitly thrown out in the 


doled out more sparingly. They begin to dream | newspapers, and one or two articles from his 
—as starving men always do—of sumptuous re- | pen appear in the periodicals. When the pub- 
pasts, and see in fancy piles on piles of succulent | lie mind, as he judges, is prepared, he addresses 
viands. One or two out of the number find it | the Minister officially on the subject. Shortly 
very hard work to keep up with their comrades in | before, Dr. Kane had offered him the post of 
the day’smarch. It is evident that they can not | second in command on board the Advance, and 
hold out much longer; all idea of returning di- he had declined it in the hope that he would 
rect to the vessel is given up. In this trying po- | succeed in his French scheme. Lady Franklin 
sition, pious Kennedy—the greatest sufferer of | had proposed to him to take the command of 
the party—-reminds Bellot that they are in the | the Jsabella steamer; and his old captain, Ken- 
hands of Providence. “True,” says the French- | nedy, had actually offered to sail under his or- 
man, “bat we must help ourselves.” Not that! ders to the Polar seas once more. But Bellot 











with beautiful delicacy, feared that Lady Frank- 
lin’s hold upon the mind of her countrymen 
might be weakened by an exhibition of so mark- 
ed a preference for a foreigner, and declined 
this offer likewise. The French Government 
was not convinced by his reasoning, and did 
not notice his suggestion. He then applied for 
leave to sail under Captain Inglefield in the 
Phenix, and this request was granted. 

The Phenix sailed in May, 1853. In August, 
on the eighth, he wrote a letter full of hope and 
spirit to his friend M. Emile de Bray, who had 
just volunteered on the same service on board a 
British man-of-war. He was then on board the 
Phenix in Erebus and Terror Bay. Captain 
Ingletield was absent, on a search for Captain 
Pullen of the North Star. The latter returning 
during Inglefield’s absence, Bellot conceived it 
to be his duty to set out in person to try to find 
Sir Edward Belcher, for whom he had Admi- 
ralty dispatches of the highest importance. He 
left the ship on the 12th, and proceeded in the 
direction of Wellington Channel. His own 
judgment would have prompted him to keep 
the middle of the channel; but his captain’s 
orders were to follow the coast at a couple of 
miles distance, and he obeyed them. On the 
night of the 14th he proposed to encamp on 
shore. ‘Two of his men crossed from the ice to 
the coast in the India rubber canoe, and fixed a 
pass rope. ‘Three trips were made in safety ; 
a fourth was about to be attempted, when the 
ice suddenly started and began to move. Bel- 
lot shouted to let go the rope, but before the 
men could obey, the floe had swept them out 
of reach. “I watched them,” said Madden, 
one of the sailors who had landed, “from the 
top of a hill till I lost sightof them. M. Bellot 
was then standing on the top of the hummock. 
They seemed to be on a very solid piece of ice. 
At that moment the wind was blowing hard 
from the southeast, and it was snowing.” “M. 
Bellot,” added one of the men who was carried 
off with him, and was picked up afterward, “sat 
for half an hour in conversation with us, talking 
onthe danger of our position. He said: ‘When 
the Lord protects us, not a hair of our head 
shall be touched,’ I then asked him what 
o'clock it was? He said, ‘About a quarter 
past eight a.M.,’ and then lashed up his books, 
and said he would go and see how the ice was 
driving. He had only been gone about four 
minutes, when I went round the same hum- 
mock under which we were sheltered to look 
for him, but could not see him. On returning 
to our shelter saw his stick on the opposite side 
of a crack about five fathoms wide, and the ice 
all breaking up. I then called out ‘M. Bel- 
lot!’ but no answer—at this time blowing very 
heavy. After this I again searched round, but 
could see nothing of him. I believe that when 
he got from the shelter the wind blew him into 
the crack, and his southwester being tied down 
he could not rise.” 

When the Esquimaux heard of his death, 
they shed tears, and cried, “Poor Bellot! 
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| Poor Bellot!” Two years before, he had seen 


| an Esquimaux dragging himself painfully over 
| the ice with a broken leg. ‘To call the carpen- 
| ter, give him directions to make a wooden leg 
| for the Indian, and to teach him to walk with 
|it, were matters of course for the generous 
| young Frenchman ; but they were unusual kind- 
| ness for a white man to show to an Esquimaux, 
and the simple-hearted people remembered it, 
when they cried “Poor Bellot!” Had they 
| known more of the world, their pity would have 
been bestowed upon us who have lost him. 





EVERY INCH A KING. 

CENTURY ago there was a very “sick 
41 man,” and wealthy withal, living upon the 
banks of the Ganges. England had set herself 
down to watch by the bedside of this invalid 
Indian gentleman, who was called the “Great 
Mogul,” with a tender assiduity equaled only 
by that manifested by the Russian Czar toward 
the poor ailing Sultan of Turkey. One by one 
the possessions of this Indian invalid fell into 
the hands of his devoted watcher, who could not 
be reasonably expected to wait by his dying 
couch for nothing, 

When the Great Mogul finally died, such of 
his estates as had not been appropriated by En- 
gland were divided among his heirs. Among 
these was a fine territory, perhaps twice as large 
as Engiand, called Oude, lying far up toward 
the Himalaya mountains, near the head-waters 
of the Ganges. This fell to the share of a gen- 
tleman named Asoph-ul-Dowlah, who bore the 
title of Nawab of Oude. 

His Highness the Nawab kept on the best of 
terms with his English neighbors, who kindly 
rendered him sundry services, for which they 
one day asked him to be good enough to pay 
them eight or ten millions of dollars. ‘The 
Nawab protested that nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to settle this little bill; 
but really he himself was quite out of funds; 
there were, however, in his capital a couple of 
old ladies, the Begums, one the widow and the 
other the mother of his predecessor, who had a 
great deal more money than they knew what to 
do with; the Begums, moreover, his Highness 
insinuated, were not a fond of the English as 
he himself was. Now if Mr. Warren Hastings, 
the Governor-General of India, would make use 
of the proper arguments, there was no doubt 
that these old ladies could be induced to part 
with a portion of their spare funds. The argu- 
ments suggested by his Highness the Nawab as 
likely to prove efficacious, were of that stringent 
species by which the Inquisition is wont to con- 
vince obstinate heretics of the unsoundness of 
their theological dogmas. 

But Mr. Hastings was a very mild and gen- 
| tlemanly personage, who could not think of ap- 
| plying the rack and thumb-screws to the persons 
| of two ladies of royal rank. He even had some 
| scruples about shutting them up in their apart- 
| ments, with a very limited supply of food. Still 
| the money must be forthcoming; the Nawab 
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had none, and the Begums had an abundance. 
Since Mr. Hastings objected to arguing the mat- 
ter personally with them, in the manner sug- 
gested, perhaps they might be convinced in 
some other way of the expediency of parting 
with their money. 

Where there is a will there is a way, is a prov- 
erb as true in India asin Eng'an’. Among the 
attendants of the Begums we’ « couple of old 
men of that peculiar class from which Oriental 





nfonarchs have always chosen the guardians of 
their seraglios. The Begums reposed the ut-| 
most confidence in these eunuchs; and if they | 
could be convinced that the money should be 
paid, very likely their mistresses would accept | 
their conclusions, though they themselves had | 
not felt the force of the arguments employed. 

Mr. Hastings could see no possible objection 
to this course. ‘The favorites of the Begums 
were seized and shut up in the prison of Luck- 
now, the capital of Oude, where the proposed 
discussion took place. They were very obsti- 
nate, and for a long time refused to yield to the 
force of the arguments employed, which were 
pressed upon them in the most urgent manner, 
aud in every possible shape. After a very long de- 
bate the eunuchs at length suffered themselves 
to be convinced. ‘To make the assent of the 
Begums more certain, they had in the mean time 
been confined to their houses, and kept upon 
short allowance of food during the two months 
that the proceedings lasted. As had been an- 
ticipated, they were guided by the conclusions 
of the eunuchs, and agreed to surrender their 
treasures. Unfortunately, however, these were 
far less than had been anticipated. Though 
they gave up every thing they had, even to their 
common household utensils, the whole amount- 
ed to only three millions of dollars, hardly a 
third of what Mr. Hastings demanded. Still he 
managed to make this sum answer his immediate 
purpose; he was enabled to pay his troops, and 
thus the British dominion in India was secured. 

It is painful to say that Mr. Hastings’s con- 
duct was not properly appreciated at home. He 
was subjected to impeachment, and a long and 
vexatious prosecution ensued. <A couple of 
gentlemen named Burke and Sheridan, at that 
time members of Parliarhent, took a prominent 
part in these proceedings against him, and an- 
imadverted in very severe terms upon his con- 
duct in this affair as well as others. If any 
reader wishes to know precisely what view they 
took of the transaction, he can be satisfied by 
referring to Professor Goodrich’s admirable 
work entitled “ British Eloquence.” 

It is, however, consoling to reflect that Mr. 
Hastings was at length honorably acquitted; and 
when many years later, to borrow the language 
of Alison, “he was called from this checkered 
scene, his statue was, with general consent, 
placed among those of the illustrious men who 
had founded and enlarged the Empire of the 
East. . . . . Bright indeed,” exclaims the his- 





torian in a burst of enthusiasm, “is the mem- | 
ory of the statesman who has statues erected to | 
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his memory forty years after _his power has 
terminated.” 

In the mean while his Highness the Nawab 
retained his friendship with the English, who 
lent him their armies to repel his enemies and 
keep his refractory subjects in order. It is 
doubtless pleasant for a monarch to be protect. 
ed by his neighbors, but it is not so pleasant to 
pay them for it. The Nawab found so many 
uses for all the money he could wring from his 
subjects, that he grew culpably remiss in his 
payments to the English, and suffered his in- 
debtedness to accumulate to a large amount. 
At length Lord Wellesley, who was now Gov- 
ernor-General, presented a formidable bill of 
arrearages; and as there was no money in his 
Highness’s treasury, and no more rich Begums 
to plunder, his Lordship suggested that the Na- 
wab should surrender a portion—say only about 
one half—of his territories to the English, on 
condition that his arrearages should be cancel- 
ed, and an army maintained for him in future 
at their expense. “The Nawab,” says Mr. 
Alison, “evinced the utmost repugnance to 
make the proposed cession; but at length his 
scruples were overcome by the firmness of the 
British diplomatic agent, and a treaty was con- 
cluded by which his Highness ceded to tlie Brit- 
ish Government all the frontier provinces of 
Oude, containing 32,000 square miles, or three- 
fourths of the area of England.” 

If the advantages to all parties were so great 
as appears from the statement of the philosophic 
historian, one can but wonder at the hesitation 
of the Nawab. “Though the revenue of the 
ceded districts,” says he, “at the time of the 
treaty, was considerably less than the Nawab 
was bound to pay for the subsidiary force, yet 
the British Government was amply indemnitied 
for this temporary loss by the value of the ceded 
districts, which soon arose to triple its former 
amount; while the native prince obtained the 
benefit of an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the Company, and a permanent force of 
13,000 men to defend his remaining territories ; 
and the inhabitants of the transferred territories 
received the inestimable advantage of exchang- 
ing a corrupt and oppressive native, for an hon- 
est and energetic European, government.” 

The next Nawab happened to be of an eco- 
nomic disposition, and as his army was maintain- 
ed for him at the charge of the Company, he 
contrived to save a large amount. The British 
Government in India has always been afilicted 
with a chronic want of cash. Longing glances 
were cast at the overflowing treasury of the 
Nawab. In consideration of the sum of ten 
millions of dollars, a barren tract, just con- 
quered from Nepaul by the English, was made 
over to Oude, and its ruler was invested with 
royal rank. His Highness Ghazi-u-deen thus 
became his Majesty the King of Oude, and 
would have been entitled to address Queen Vic- 
toria, the Emperor Nicholas, and Louis Napo- 
leon, had they then occupied their thrones, as 
his “good cousins.” 
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This took place in 1819. His Majesty Ghazi- 
u-deen enjoyed his regal dignity for eight years, 
during which he managed to fill his treasury 
again; and then died, leaving his wealth and 
his dignity to his son Nussir-u-deen, “the 
Refuge of the World,” with whom we propose 
to make our readers somewhat acquainted— 
thanks to an English gentleman who had the 
honor of acting for some years as one of the 
household of his Majesty. 

This gentleman, who modestly refrains from 
affixing his name to his book, “The Private 
Memoirs of an Eastern King,” happened to visit 
Lucknow, the capital of Oude, about a score of 
years ago. He was curious to see what an In- 
dian king was like, and solicited an audience 
from his Majesty. He was favorably received, 
and an intimation was given to him that there 
was a vacant post in the royal household very 
much at his service. 

Now the King of Oude, though an independ- 
ent monarch, with full power to act as he pleases 
toward his Indian subjects, is not allowed to 
have intercourse with Europeans without the 
consent of the English Government, which is 
represented at his court by a quiet gentleman 
with the modest title of “Resident.” This 
gentleman being applied to, graciously con- 
sented that the King should take the new- 
comer into his service, upon condition that he 
should not intermeddle with affairs of state. 

He was soon honored with a private recep- 
tion in the royal garden. ‘Taking his station 
bareheaded in the broiling sun, he awaited the 
approach of the King. His hands were crossed 
before him, the left palm supporting the right, 
which was covered with a cambric handkerchief, 
upon which rested five golden mohurs (a coin 
worth about eight dollars), by way of nuzza, or 
present, without which no one must come into 
the presence of an Eastern monarch. ‘The 
King approached. He was a slight, dark- 
skinned, dark-eyed young man, dressed in Eu- 
ropean costume, black coat and trowsers, patent- 
leather boots, and round hat—very like a well- 
got-up lounger sauntering down the shady side 
of Broadway. 

He smiled as he approached his new servant, 
and touched the gold coin with the tips of his 
fingers, in token that he acknowledged the 
gift. 

“Se you have decided on entering my ser- 
vice ?” he said. 

“T have, your Majesty.” 

“We shall be good friends,” was the reply 
of his Majesty, as he passed slowly on. 

The new servant put his money back into his 
pocket, for the offer of it was but a mere form, 
and followed his master into the palace, a rec- 
ognized member of the royal household. He 
soon found that he was regularly installed as one 
of the five Europeans who were the King’s spe- 
cial confidants. ‘These were his Barber, his 
Tutor, the Captain of his body-guard, his Por- 
trait-painter, and his Librarian. He sedulous- 
ly avoids specifying which of these posts was 





the one filled by himself; but from intimations 
scattered here and there, we learn that it was 
neither of the three first above mentioned, and 
we have the choice between the two latter. We 
shall probably not err if we set our narrator 
down as Librarian to his Majesty. 

First and foremost of these five was the 
Barber. He was by all odds the greatest man 
in Lucknow. His power exceeded that of 
Rooshun, the native Prime Minister, his son, 
the Commander-in-chief, and Buktar Singh, the 
General of the army, or more properly, the Chief 
of the Police, all combined. What Oliver le 
Dain was to Louis XL, this Barber was to 
Nussir-u-deen. He was a fat, ungainly little 
fellow, who had been brought up as a hair-dresser 
in London. He came out to Calcutta as a 
cabin-boy, resumed his old profession, and after 
a while made his way up the river to Lucknow. 
It happened that the English Governor-General 
was blessed with a profusion of curling hair. 
Ringlets were of course the fashion all over 
India. The Resident at Lucknow was anxious 
that his lank locks should imitate the curls of 
the Governor; and, thanks to the skill of our 
knight of the curling-tongs, his desire was ac- 
complished. 

His Majesty was delighted with the trans- 
formation wrought in the appearance of the 
Resident, and submitted the straight wiry locks 
on his own royal head to the miraculous ma- 
nipulations of the Barber. His skill rose to the 
greatness of the occasion. The wiry locks as- 
sumed the form of cork-screws. ‘The monarch 
was delighted, and the Barber was rewarded. 
The title of Sofraz Khan—“ Illustrious Chief ”— 
was bestowed upon him, with a salary sufficient 
to maintain his new dignity. There were no 
bounds to the honors heaped upon him. He was 
a regular guest at the royal table; and was soon 
appointed purveyor of wines and beer to his 
Majesty. Not a bottle of wine—and the King 
was a great drunkard and jolly boon compan- 
ion—came to the table that was not purchased by 
the Barber, who also drank the first glass, to as- 
sure his master that it was not poisoned. He 
was, moreover, appointed superintendent of the 
royal park and menagerie, all the expenditures 
for which passed through his hands; and of 
course he made a liberal commission upon his 
business. Our narrator was present upon one 
occasion when he rendered his monthly ac- 
count, which amounted to nearly fifty thousand 
dollars. 

“ Sofraz Khan is robbing your Majesty,” sug- 
gested an influential courtier one day. 

“Tf I choose to make him a rich man, is it 
any thing to you?” was the royal retort. “I 
know his bills are exorbitant. Let them be so; 
it is my pleasure. He shall be rich.” 

In India all purses are open to the King’s fa- 
vorité. Every one who has a point to gain ex- 
pects to pay for it. What with bribery, the over- 
charges on his monthly bills, and his liberal sal- 
ary, it is no wonder that the Barber grew rich. 
When, a few years subsequent, he was forced 
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to leave Lucknow, he took with him something 
like a million and a quarter of dollars. 

The King was very desirous of speaking En- 
glish, and valorously resolved to devote an hour 
a day to study; and for that purpose he em- 
ployed a tutor with a salary of seven or eight 
thousand dollars a year. 

“Now, Master,” he would say when the hour 
for study arrived, “let us begin in earnest.” 

A few sentences would be read by the tutor, 
and repeated by his royal pupil. 

“ Bobbery bopp, heigh-ho! This is dry work, 
Master. Let us have a glass of wine.” And 
so the lesson would come to a close, at the end 
of ten minutes. 

Let us invite ourselves to dinner with his 
Majesty of Oude. 


affairs enough, as the “ Refuge of the World” 
feelingly confesses, ‘Thank God they are all 
gone!” he exclaims, when his state-guests have 
departed. “Bobbery bopp, how stupid these 
things are! Now let us have a glass of wine 
in peace!” and he tosses his jeweled cup to the 
other end of the room, like a school-boy just 
set loose. But our dinner is a select one, in a 
private apartment. The King occupies a gilt 
arm-chair slightly elevated in the centre of the 
table. The guests are placed on both sides of 


him, leaving the other side of the table unoc- 
cupied, so that his Majesty may have a full 
view of the entertainments with which the re- 
past is accompanied. 


His Majesty no sooner 
takes his seat than half a dozen female attend- 
ants glide noiselessly from behind a gauze 
screen. They are of rare beauty. The out- 
lines of their voluptuous busts and gracefully- 
rounded arms gleam dimly through a thin gauze 
covering, which is met at the waist by pyjamas, 
or Turkish trowsers, of crimson satin, whose 
full folds are confined at the ankles and waist 
by golden clasps. Their dark hair is thrown 
back, and twisted in fanciful folds, and orna- 
mented with pearls and silver pins. They are 
the favorites of his harem, and etiquette requires 
that we should not appear to be conscious of their 
presence. Byaconvenient fiction, they are sup- 
posed to be, now as ever, religiously secluded 
in the retirement of the zenana, invisible to the 
eyes of mortals of the other sex. They take 
their stations behind the King’s chair waving 
long feathery fans, with a slow and graceful 
motion, above his head, or filling his hookah as 
it is exhausted, in perfect silence, regarding us 
apparently as little as we appear to regard 
them. 

The cook is a Frenchman, and has presided 
over the cuisine of the Bengal Club, which is 
sufficient warrant for the superlative quality of 
his dishes. The Barber has carte blanche as to 
the cost of the wines, and as he must partake 
of every bottle, we may be sure of the choicest 
vintages, and that they are iced to a charm.” 

Mussulman though he be, the Refuge of the 
World has no scruples about partaking of the 





Not one of the grand state | 
dinners which he gives every month to the | 
Resident and his officers; for these are dull | 





juice of the grape, notwithstanding the Prophet's 
stringent prohibition. He has a private inter- 
pretation of this original “ Maine Law,” which 
allows him the exercise of the largest liberty in 
the matter. “The Prophet could not have in- 
tended to forbid the use—only the abuse—of 
the fruit of the vine.” 

The soups and curries, the fish and joints 
having been discussed, dessert is brought in. 
With it are introduced the dancers and singers, 
or whatever other entertainment has been pro- 
vided for the evening. The nautch-girls glide 
through the voluptuous mazes of the dance, the 
singers and players exhibit their best skill, the 
puppet-master works his automata as dexter- 
ously ashe may. We have been told that some- 
times these refined entertainments do not afford 
his Majesty as much entertainment as is to be 
desired. He finds nothing new in them. The 
truth is, the Refuge of the World is b/asé. It 
were worth any body’s while to invent some- 
thing new for his amusement. The one who 
should do this would be richly rewarded, as 
happened one evening not many months ago. 

On that particular evening his Majesty took 
even less delight than usual in the dancing and 
singing, until a new performer was introduced. 
She was a girl from Cashmere, of wonderful 
beauty, with large dreamy eyes, and a figure 
like a Venus. She sang her native songs with 
a plaintive pathos which arrested the attention 
of his Majesty. 

“ Shavash! shavash! Brava! brava!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘You shall have a thousand rupees, 
Nuna, for this night’s singing !” 

The more Nuna sang, and the deeper the 
King drank, the higher rose his admiration. 

“You shall have two thousand rupees,” he 
cried, at the close of another song. 

A thousand dollars for singing a single even- 
ing! Truly America is not the only country 
where singers and dancers can coin their notes 
and poses into gold. Might it not be well for 
some of the artistes who leave us in disappoint- 
ment at the failure of their reasonable expecta- 
tion of making a half million in six months, to 
try their fortune at Lucknow? 

“T will build you a house of gold, Nuna. 
You shall be my Padsha Begum, my Queen, 
some day,” exclaimed the Refuge of the World, 
as his admiration and intoxication reached their 
climax. 

For a short time Nuna was the reigning fa- 
vorite. Many looked forward to the time when 
she should be regularly installed as chief wife 
to the King, and perhaps become the mother 
cf a line of princes. Stranger things than this 
have happened in India. 

But soon the new toy lost its novelty. The 
King yawned when she sang, and interrupted 
her dancing by ordering a quail-fight. Nuna 
was in disgrace, and the attendants made up by 
scorn and insult for their former obsequious- 
ness, She appeared no more at the King’s din- 
ner parties. Some said she had been given to 
one of the Begums as a slave. But nobody 
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knew and nobody cared. In Oude a fallen fa- 
yorite has no friends. Perhaps it is otherwise 
with us. 

Our dinner, meanwhile, goes on swimmingly. 
As the Refuge of the World verges toward in- 
toxication he grows doubly affectionate toward 
us, his five European “ friends.” 

“‘T have always loved Europeans,” he says, in 
a somewhat husky voice. ‘But the natives 
hate me. My family would poison me if they 
could. But they are afraid of me too. Wal- 
lah! how they do fear me!” 

“Your Majesty has made them fear you,” 
suggests the Barber. 

“So Lhave—so I have. You see the people 
of Lucknow fighting with each other, and kill- 
ing each other sometimes, don’t you?” 

“We do indeed, your Majesty.” 

“ But they don’t touch you. No. The wretch- 
es know that I would exterminate them if they 
did. They know that I love the Europeans, 
and that makes them wary.” 

The Refuge of the World is decidedly drunk. 
‘Iwo eunuchs assist the female attendants in 


carrying him away, and he disappears behind | 


the curtain. “There is a divinity that doth 
hedge about a king;” and his Majesty Nussir-u- 
deen is every inch a king; yet when he is drunk 
it is wonderful to see how much he looks like 
any other drunken fellow. 

His Majesty is very fond of playing chess, 
and draughts, and billiards; but it is contrary 
to etiquette for any one to beat him, and as he 


is a very poor player, it needs all his opponent’s | 


skill to avoid coming off conqueror. 
to challenge us to play for a hundred gold mo- 
hurs, and as we must lose, his winnings would 
apparently make a sensible diminution in our 
incomes. But to do his Majesty justice, he does 
not often take advantage of his success. 

“You owe mea hundred mohurs,” said he to 
his Tutor at the end of one of these games. 

“TI do, your Majesty. I shall bring them 
this evening. 

“ Be sure not to forget.” 

Evening comes, and we five are as usual din- 
ing with his Majesty, for that has by this time 
come to be the regular custom. 

“Well, Master, have you brought the gold 
mohurs ?” inquires the King. 

“T have, your Majesty. They are below in 
my palanquin. Shall I bring them here ?” 

“Nonsense! Keep them. Do you think I 
want them ?” 

Still it will not be quite safe for one who is 
not in favor with his Majesty to play for a high 
stake with him; for he now and then takes it 
into his head to vex the officers of the Com- 
pany’s army, for whom he has no great liking, 
by retaining his winnings. “Kings,” said the 
Duke of Argyle, “are ticklish animals to shoe 
behind.” ‘They will sometimes give most un- 
expected kicks. 

His Majesty is fond of the royal sport of 
hunting, and not unfrequently makes grand 
excursions to the districts where game abounds. 


He likes | 


The villagers along the route are in the utmost 
| consternation when the royal retinue approach- 
jes. His servants plunder and maltreat them at 
| pleasure. If it appears desirable that a new 
| road be constructed, men, women, and children 
| are turned out to make it, and the only pay 
| they receive is blows and abuse, if their task is 

not executed as rapidly as is wished. 
| Deer are sometimes hunted with the cheetah, 
| a species of leopard; this furnishes very ex- 

citing sport. They have also tame stags trained 
|to hunt. These are taken to the skirt of the 
| wood where wild deer abound. The boldest of 
| the wild herd advance to meet the new-comers, 
with whom they soon become engaged in fierce 
conflict. So deeply engrossed are the combatants 
that they pay no attention to the Indian hunters, 
| who creep cautiously behind the wild deer and 
hamstring them, rendering them powerless. The 
tame ones are then called off, and the poor vic- 
tims are ruthlessly butchered. This is a mode 
|of hunting that is nowhere else, as far as we 
| know, employed. 

Our narrator was present at one of these 

hunting expeditions, upon a scale of unusual 
|magnitude. The King all at once grew weary 
| of the sport, and returned to the capital in haste, 
| leaving a part of histrain behind. ‘The villagers 
| who had been plundered, took occasion to at- 
| tack the half-deserted camp. When the tidings 
of this attack were brought to the King, his 
anger knew no bounds. 

“To think,” he exclaimed, “ of the wretches 
daring to lay their defiling hands upon the 
clothes worn by me and my wives! By my 
father’s head, they shall pay for it!” 

“The Nawab has seized some of the princi- 
pal offenders,” said the Barber. z 

In fact he had seized a dozen of the first 
villagers he encountered, though it was an even 
chance whether they were or were not concerned 
in the attack. The prisoners were brought up, 
each bound upon a rude stretcher, with his 
wounds undressed. 

“They shall die!” exclaimed the Refuge of 
the World, “every one of them. No power on 
earth shall save them.” 

And they were all beheaded the same day, 
without the slightest inquiry into their actual 
participation in the assault. Justice is exe- 
cuted in a summary manner in Oude. Out of 
Lucknow jails are unknown. If a native is ap- 
prehended upon any charge, and the swearing 
is hard enough to make out a case, off goes his 
head at once. 

In his conduct toward Europeans, his Majesty 
of Oude stood in wholesome awe of the Resi- 
dent. But the life and fortune of the most 
powerful native was at the mercy of the slight- 
est momentary whim of the sovereign; and his 
moods were so capricious that no one could be 
sure of safety for a moment. 

After his European “friends,” his prime fa- 
vorite was Rajah Buktar Singh, the general of 
his army; or in strictness, the chief of the po- 
lice. He was not unfrequently present at the 
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pleasant little dinners, given by his Majesty, 
and entered into all the tricks of buffoonery 
with which the King solaced his royal leisure. 
Buktar Singh was to Nussir-u-deen what Beau 
jrummell was to George the Magnificent; and 
like that audacious Dandy, he paid dearly for 
a harmless jest. 

It happened that at one of their jolly even- 
ings the King thrust his thumb through the 
crown of his European hat. 

“There’s a hole in your Majesty’s crown,” 
said the Rajah, laughing. 

There had been disturbances at the time of 
his Majesty’s accession, and he was sensitive to 
any allusion to the somewhat precarious tenure 
of the crown. ‘The double-entendre in the word 
crown is the same in Hindustanee as in English. 
The King took the allusion in an offensive 
sense, 

“Ha! did you hear the traitor? Seize him, 
and off with his head forthwith !” cried his Ma- 
jesty, dashing his hat to the ground, and stamp- 
ing upon it in his rage. 

“We heard it,” said the Nawab, who was no 
friend to the General, and would gladly see him 
ruined. 

“He shall die! No power on earth shall pre- 
vent his dying! His head shall be cut off before 
it is dark !” 

By dexterously falling in with his humor, 
and adroitly insinuating that in case of such an 
insult the King of England would order the of- 
fender to be formally tried, the European at- 
tendants succeeded in inducing the King to 
postpone the immediate execution of the sen- 
tence. The Rajah was, however, thrust into pris- 
on; all his rich garments were stripped off, and 
he was left naked, with the exception of a scanty 
rag tied about his loins. His aged father, his 
wives, and children, were subjected to the same 
treatment. ‘The King was bent upon wreaking 
a common vengeance upon them all. 

In the mean while the English Resident had 
been induced to interfere. A hint was given 
to the Prime Minister that he would be held re- 
sponsible to the Company for the lives of the 
family of the Rajah. The Nawab was alarmed, 
and thought it expedient to intercede for the 
life of Buktar Singh as well. 

“Let it be so, then,” said the King at last. 
“Let the traitor escape with life. But let his 
property be confiscated, and let him be kept in 
a cage in perpetual imprisonment. But he must 
be disgraced. Let his turban and dress be 
brought—his sword and pistols.” 

According to Hindoo ideas any indignity of- 
fered to the turban is considered as endured by 
the wearer in person. A scavenger was sum- 
moned, and ordered to defile the turban and 
dress, The sword and pistols were broken into 
fragments. ‘The Rajah had been subjected to 
a depth of ignominy and indignity for which 
there is no equivalent in our Western ideas. 

That evening “ Nussir-u-deen” gave one of 
his pleasant little private suppers. Nobody 
spoke, or seemed to think of the fate of their 





late jovial associate the Rajah. The King quaff. 
ed his Champagne with even more zest than 
usual, and outdid himself in boisterous hilarity, 

A year passed and no allusion was made at 
court to the fate of Buktar Singh. In the 
mean while the harvests had been deficient. In 
India a single bad harvest brings millions to the 
verge of starvation. Discontent arose; there 
were disturbances in the bazaars. Famine wil] 
infuse something like courage even into the 
feeble Hindoos. 

The Refuge of the World was alarmed. 
“There is evidently something wrong. I never 
knew the discontent continue so long before.” 

The Nawab hinted something about the crops 
having been bad. 

“ Bah!” exclaimed his Majesty. “Don’t talk 
to me about the crops. I tell you there’s some- 
thing wrong. What do you think about it, 
master ?” 

“T think, your Majesty, there must be some 
mismanagement in the bazaars,” replied the 

| Tutor. 

| “You are right. Let us go this very even- 
ing and inquire into it. Let us go in disguise. 
I will go too. It will be useful and agreeable.” 

The whim took fast hold upon the royal mind. 
Go to the bazaars he would. A strong body of 
his attendants, disguised like the ordinary loung- 
ers of the place, were posted around. His Ma- 
jesty elbowed his way, all unknown, through 
the crowd, and listened, like another Haroun- 
al-Raschid, to the talk of the people. There 
was discontent enough. Every body was com- 
plaining. i 

“Another attack upon the rice-stores this 
morning,” said one. 

“Yes; one can’t sell his goods for what he 

| likes, without running the risk of having them 
destroyed.” 

| “Ah! bad times, bad times! 

| once.” 

| No; when Rajah Buktar was minister he 

| kept the bazaars in order.” 

“Ah, yes! so he did. Rajah Buktar kept the 
| bazaars in order, as you say. Bad times these! 
| Bad times !” 

A new idea had entered the King’s mind. 

There was discontent now; and in India no- 
| body knows how soon discontent may become 
| revolution. But when Buktar Singh was in pow- 
| er there was no discontent. He kept the bazaars 
jin order. A valuable man was the Rajah. 

In a eouple of months from that day Buktar 
Singh had been taken out from his cage and 

| re-instated in his old office. Royal favor wash- 

led out the stain of the indignities he had en- 

| dured. Luckily the next harvests were abundant, 

|so that the Rajah found it easy to keep the 

bazaars in order, and was in higher favor with 
his master than ever. 

The native nobles could not be pleased at the 
favor enjoyed by the Barber and his European 
companions. ‘The Nawab once thou,’ ‘ that he 
had a fair occasion to supplant them. 

“Tt is not right for these gentlemen,” said he, 


It was not so 
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“to enter the royal presence with their boots 
on. Your father would never have suffered it.” 

Now in the East it is a mark of respect to 
uncover the feet, as it is with us to bare the 
head. “Put off the.shoes from thy feet,” was 
the command to Moses, “for the place upon 
which thou standest is holy ground.” On the 
the contrary, to remove the turban is a mark of 
ignominy. “ May my father’s head be uncover- 
ed, if I do,” is the strongest expression of dep- 
recation. 

The King saw the force of the insinuation of 
the minister, and met it effectually. 

“Am I a greater sovereign than the King of 
England?” he asked. 

“The Refage of the World is the greatest 
king in India. May he live a thousand years.” 

“But am I greater than the King of En- 
gland ?” 

“It is not for your Majesty’s servant to say 
that any one is greater than his lord,” replied 
the courtier. 

“Listen tome. The King of England is my 
master; and these gentlemen would enter his 
presence with their boots on. But do they 
come into my presence with their hatson? An- 
swer me that.” 

“They Uo not, your Majesty. 
their hats.” 

“That is their way of showing respect. They 
take off their hats; you take off your shoes. 
Now I will get them to take off their shoes, as 
you do, if you will take off your turban, as they 
do.” 

Solomon himself could not have more effect- 
ually silenced the discontented minister. 

One of the favorite amusements at the Court 
of Oude is the fighting of various animals. Dog- 
fights, bull-fights, cock-fights, and the like hu- 
mane exhibitions are not so unusual even among 
us, that we can afford to plume ourselves over- 
much upon our superiority in this respect. But 
at Oude they have given their whole minds to the 
subject, and have attained a much wider range 
than we have done in the list of combatants. 
At the pleasant little dinner parties to which 
his Majesty has so often invited us, we have 
often seen the dishes and decanters removed, 
and a couple of partridges, duly trained and 
scientifically gaffed, set to fighting upon the ta- 
ble. When this contest has been decided, we 
can have our choice of a quail-fight, a crow- 
fight, or a cock-fight upon the same arena. 
These will serve to pass the time agreeably when 
the Refuge of the World is not in a humor to 
enjoy the performances of the dancing-girls. 

These are all pleasant after-dinner amuse- 
ments; but they are nothing to the grand en- 
tertainments got up on special occasions. As 
we are special favorites of his Majesty, we can 
have just what we please, by speaking a good 
word to our friend and associate the Barber. 
Shall it be a fight of antelopes or of camels, or 
of tigers, or of rhinoceroses, or of elephants, or 
shall any one of these animals be matched 
against any other? The beautiful little ante- 


They remove 





lopes of the Himalayas, they tell us, afford cap- 
ital sport; they make up in spirit what they lack 
in size and strength. A camel-fight is a disgust- 
ing affair. ‘They are peaceful animals by na- 
ture, and when trained to fight, they do it with 
a bad grace. They stand for a while spitting 
their acrid saliva into each other’s eyes, and then 
one manages to seize the long lip of the other 
in his teeth, and lacerates it fearfully ; and after 
all, neither is injured except about the mouth 
and eyes. It put us somehow in mind of a fight 
between two women—spiteful enough, but dis- 
gusting even to the patrons of the ring. 

The rhinoceros is sometimes matched with 
the elephant, but it is a slow affair. Both 
animals are too unwieldy to make good sport. 
To be sure, should the elephant manage to throw 
the rhinoceros from his legs, he thrusts his tusks 
through and through him in fine style. But it 
is more likely to happen that the rhinoceros gets 
his snout between the elephant’s fore-legs, and 
rips him up with a single jerk; while the ele- 
phant can do no more than belabor his antago- 
nist with his trunk. After all, the rhinoceros is 
prevented by the elephant’s protruding tusks 
from getting his head far enough under to reach 
a vital place, so that the chances are that nei- 
ther animal is seriously harmed. 

Much more exciting, and consequently a 
greater favorite with his Majesty, is a fight be- 
tween a rhinoceros and a tiger. It is a fair 
contest between strength and activity. It is 
worth while to see the tiger spring again and 
again upon his huge antagonist, and tumble to 
the ground, unable to fix his claws into his thick 
hide. But by-and-by, perhaps, the rhinoceros 
manages to get a chance for a dash with his 
horn at the tiger as he lies sprawling upon the 
ground, and this finishes the fight. Or perhaps 
the tiger by a fiercer spring than usual over- 
throws his antagonist by the sheer impetus of 
his leap. It is then all over with the rhinoceros. 
The mail-like covering that protects his back 
and sides is wanting on his belly ; and the tiger 
goes to work, with tooth and claw, upon this un- 
defended spot, and the entrails of the huge beast 
are soon strown over the arena. 

Quite different, but still more exciting, is a 
fight between two tigers. The antagonists have 
been kept for a few days without food or drink, 
in order to excite them to the last degree of 
ferocity. Their cages are set opposite to each 
other, so that each may get accustomed to the 
sight of the other; for the tiger is a coward, and 
if brought unexpectedly into the presence of 
danger, is apt to slink away. But as they stand 
growling and snarling at each other, rage gets 
the better of fear, and they grow eager for the 
fight. Up go the gates of the cages, and both 
beasts leap out with a bound. Yet with the cat- 
like instinct of their race, neither approaches 
the other in a direct line. They go circling 


about, but in constantly diminishing rounds. 
Sudden as thought, one makes a spring. His 
antagonist is on the alert, and the two brightly- 
streaked bodies are so interlaced that one can 
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scarcely be distinguished from the other. At 
last, with jaws buried deep in each other’s throat, 
and claws clenched in each other’s shoulders, 
they rise upon their hind-legs, fast locked to- 
gether. What a straining and tugging and 
wrestling! It is for life and death. 
who is thrown will probably lose his hold. One 
is down. Has he lost his hold? No! 
jaws are set like a vice, while he strikes out 
furiously with his claws. The betting is fast 


and furious. It is an even chance, and each | 


spectator has his favorite. Ha! what a stroke 
was that! The undermost beast has by a ran- 
dom blow sunk his claw into the eye of the oth- 
er, and drags it from its socket. Blinded and 
in agony, the other loses his hold and tries to 
break loose. In vain. The teeth of his antag- 
onist are too firmly fixed. Once or twice he is 
dragged around the circuit of the arena, Then 
with a spring the position of the creatures is re- 
versed, The victor thrusts one paw under the 
jaw of his victim, forcing the head still further 
back, in order to get a new and deeper hold of 
the throat. The victory is decided, and the 
King has bet on the wrong beast. He orders 
the tigers to be separated. Red-hot irons are 
thrust at them through the bars of the inclosure, 
which is filled with the sickening smell of burn- 
ing flesh. But it is no easy matter to make the 
conqueror relinquish his grasp. At length the 
torture overmasters his ferocity, and he sullenly 
retreats. The doors of the cages are opened; the 
vanquished, torn and bleeding, creeps stealthily 
in and hides himself in the furthest corner, 


while the victor stalks proudly back to his own. 
A fight between two elephants is a grand af- 
fair, and is the favorite sport of our friend the 


King. That was a splendid fight exhibited a 
while ago in honor of a visit of the English 
Commander-in-chief. His Majesty has a hun- 
dred and fifty elephants, but the pride of the 
whole stud is a gigantic black fellow named 
Malleer, who has been victor in a hundred 
tights. He has now but one tusk, the other 
having been broken off, piece by piece, in 
his numerous combats. Malleer was matched 
against an opponent worthy of his prowess. The 
scene of the contest was an open park upon the 
banks of the narrow river. On the opposite 
side was one of the royal palaces, the terrace 
of which commanded a full view of the park. 
The elephants are brought into the park. A 
cord is passed over the back of each from the 
tail to the neck, to afford a hold for the Mahout 
who directs the fight. This is a post of danger 
as well as of glory; but Nelson would as soon 
have abandoned the quarter-deck of the Victory 
at Trafalgar, or Perry have left the Niagara as 
she bére down upon the foe on Lake Erie, as a 
Mahout would forego riding his elephant into 
battle. 

The moment Malleer and his opponent caught 
sight of each other each flung his huge trunk 
and tail into the air, and trumpeting out a shrill 
note of defiance, rushed to the onset. Their 
heads came in contact, with a sound like the 


The one! 


His | 





hammer of a pile-driver. Head to head, tusk 
locked in tusk, feet firmly braced, huge bodies 
writhing and swaying, the gigantic beasts pushed 
upon each other. ‘lhe Mahouts were wild with 
excitement. Holding fast by one hand upon 
the rope, with the other they wielded their iron 
prods, hammering furiously away upon the skulls 
of the elephants, shouting and screaming at the 
top of their lungs. ‘The victory hung in even 
scales. It seemed as though the victor of a 
hundred fights had found his equal, perhaps his 
superior. Not an inch was lost or won. It 
was the French and Russians at Eylau. Was 
the battle to be an Austerlitz or a Waterloo? 
Slowly at last the scale began to incline. One 
foot of Malleer’s opponent was raised dubious- 
ly: was it to advance or to retreat? It was to 
retreat, The other foot was raised in like man- 
ner, and lowered to the rear. Malleer’s Ma- 
hout saw the movement. More fiercely than 
ever he shouted—hammered more furiously. 
Malleer needed no incitement. Slowly but 
surely he pressed his opponent back, step by 
step, toward the river. Should he succeed in 
overthrowing him, his fate was certain. The 
one tusk would be plunged like a rapier inte 
his side as he lay prostrate. Still he kept his 
feet; but he could not hold his ground, nor 
turn to fly. Just as he reached the bank, he 
gave a sudden spring backward, and flung him- 
self bodily into the water. He was vanquished, 
though unhurt. Malleer stared in rage at his 
antagonist, swimming away in safety. But he 
knew that it was useless to pursue. 

Not so the Mahout. Mad with rage he drove 
his iron prod deep into the neck of the beast, 
urging him to follow. In his eagerness he lost 
his hold, and fell at the very feet of Malleer, 
who had been goaded to frenzy. The Mahout 
lay helpless upon his back, his limbs sprawling 
wildly about, One huge foot was placed upon 
his chest; down it came. There was a sound 
of breaking bones, and the body of the Mahout 
was crushed into a shapeless mass. Still keep- 
ing his foot on the corpse, the elephant wound 
his trunk about one arm, and tore it from the 
body; then flung it aloft, the blood spouting 
from vein and artery. 

It was the work of an instant. Before the 
horrified spectators could draw breath, a wo- 
man, bearing a child in her arms, rushed mad- 
ly before the elephant. They were the wife 
and child of the slaughtered Mahout. 

“Oh, Malleer!” she cried, “ you have killed 
my husband, now kill me and his son!” 

All looked to see her torn from limb to limb. 
But the beast, as though struck with remorse, 
removed his foot from the shapeless mass which 
had once been his Mahout, and stood motion- 
less, with downcast head and drooping ears, his 
long trunk lowered and swaying idly before 
him. The woman flung herself lamenting upon 
the crushed and mutilated corpse, while the un- 
conscious child clasped his arms about the trunk 
of Malleer. He had doubtless played with him 


| thus a hundred times before. 
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The mounted spearmen advanced to drive 
the elephant away; they pricked him with their 
spears. His fury was again aroused, and he 
charged madly upon them. 

“Let the woman call him off!” shouted the 
King. 

At her voice the infuriated animal came back 
like a spaniel at the call of his master. She 
ordered him to kneel; he obeyed. She mount- 
ed his neck. At a signal, he gently picked up 
first the body, and then the infant, and quietly 
bore them away. 

From that day he would endure no keeper 
except the woman. In his wildest fits of rage, 
a word or touch from her would calm him. So 
ended the last battle of Malleer, the hero of a 
hundred fights. 

We will not order an elephant-fight, though 
his Majesty, our friend, would grant us one. 
Luckily we are saved from the embarrassment 


of making a selection. While we are deliber- | 


ating, word has been brought to the King that 
“ Man-Eater” has broken loose and has killed 
three or four people. 

“ Man-Eater” is a horse, belonging to one of 
the troopers, who has acquired that name from 
his fiereeness. He has several times before 


broken loose, and has killed a number of per- | 


sons, mutilating them fearfully with his teeth. 
However, he has now been secured again. 

“T have heard of Man-Eater,” remarks the 
King. “He must be a furious beast.” 

“ He is fiercer than a tiger, your Majesty.” 

“A tiger—good! Heshallfightatiger. We 
will see what impression Burrhea will make upon 
him.” 

Burrhea was the most beautiful tiger in his 
Majesty’s menagerie. The fight is appointed 
for to-morrow. Meanwhile Burrhea is to be 
kept fasting to make him more fierce. 

The morrow comes. The fight is to take 
place in a large court-yard surrounded by build- 
ings which afford a capital view of the scene. 
Man-Eater has been introduced before the royal 
party had taken their places. When we are 
fairly seated, the door of the cage is opened, 
and out bounds Burrhea. He is a noble beast, 
beautifully marked, the perfection of strength 
and agility. He steals, with a slow, gliding, 
cat-like motion, round the arena, his fierce eyes 
fixed upon Man-Eater, who has taken his sta- 
tion in the centre. The horse manifests no fear 
of his formidable adversary. He stands in an 
easy attitude, one paw slightly advanced, the 
head a little lowered, turning slowly around so 
as always to face the tiger as he paces around 
the circuit. Burrhea’s velvet paws fall noise- 
lessly ; not a sound is heard except the slight 
crunching of the gravel as Man-Eater shifts his 
position. For ten minutes this monotonous 
motion continues. All at once a bright ball 
glances through the air with the suddenness of 
an electric flash. Not a growl had announced 
the tiger’s intention to make the leap. He had 
aimed at Man-Eater’s head and fore-quarters. 
But the horse was not surprised. He made a 
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| slight diving motion of his head and shoulders, 
; and Burrhea just missed the spot aimed at, but 
| buried his fore-claws deeply in the muscular 
| haunches behind, where he hung, vainly grasp- 
_ ing with his hinder-claws at the fore-legs of the 
| horse. But before he could secure his position, 
| Man-Eater lashed up with his hind-heels, and 
| in a moment Burrhea was flung like a tennis- 
| ball, sprawling against the wall of the inclosure. 
| Up he sprang, and again commenced the glid- 
ing sweep around. Again, without an instant’s 
warning, the leap was made, with the same aim 
| as before. Again Man-Eater caught him upon 
| his hind-haunches, so that the head and part of 
the body protruded behind; but he had man- 
| aged to sink his hind-claws in the horse’s breast, 
where he held for amoment. Man-Eater lashed 
up with his hind-feet still more furiously than 
| before. It seemed as though he would turn a 
| complete sommersault. But he can not fling 
the tiger off. Another tremendous spring: a 
dull sound is heard, like the blow of a mallet. 
, The horse’s iron-shod heel has struck the tiger 
|full on the jaw. No toughness of bone can 
| withstand such a blow; the jaw is shattered like 
an egg-shell; and shrieking with pain he lets 
| go his hold, tumbles to the ground, and sneaks 
off with his tail between his legs, like a whipped 
spaniel. 

The tiger has had enough. At a signal from 
the King, the door of his cage is raised and he 
creeps in and crouches in the furthest corner. 

The King is frantic with rage. His pet tiger 
has been ruined. “ Let another tiger be set at 
him!” he shouts. 

The keeper fears that no one will attack the 
horse, for they have all been gorged with food. 

“You shall go in to the Man-Eater yourself, 
if the tiger will not attack him.” 

Another cage is brought. The door is raised 
and a huge tiger stalks leisurely out. Man- 
Eater is ready for the assault as before; but the 
gorged tiger shows no disposition to attack him. 
They prick him with sharp spears, and burn 
him with hot irons, but all in vain. He snatches 
at the spears, and tears madly at the railing, but 
will not approach the horse. We tremble for 
the fate of the poor keeper. . But his Majesty 
has forgotten his threat, and shouts that Man- 
Eater is a brave fellow, and deserves his life. 

“T will have an iron cage made for him, and 
he shall be taken care of. By my father’s head, 
he is a brave fellow !” 

And so it was done. A strong cage, as large 
as a moderate-sized house, was prepared for the 
horse, and Man-Eater became one of the lions 
of Lucknow. 

Our amiable friend, Nussir-u-deen, is not al- 
together a pleasant man in his family relations. 
His father, Ghazi-u-deen the Magnificent, hated 
him, as kings are apt to hate their heirs, and 
determined to put him to death, rather than to 
suffer him to stand waiting for the succession. 
The Begum, his mother, armed her attendants, 
and protected her son, When Nussir came te 
the throne, he manifested a like tender regard 
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for his own son. But the brave old Begum 
took her grandson under her protection, as she 
had done her son, and the father’s attempt 
miscarried. A significant hint from the British 
Resident put a stop to any further proceedings 
against the lad’s life. But Nussir did what he 
could. He solemnly pronounced his son ille- 
gitimate, and thus incapable of becoming his 
successor. 

The Refuge of the World had not ascended 
the throne in quietness. Two of his uncles 
had disputed the succession. These were now 
old men, and not being considered any longer 
dangerous, they were suffered to live; and his 
Majesty found great pleasure in annoying and 
insulting them. He was especially fond of in- 
viting them to dine with him, forcing them, with 
mock politeness, to drink themselves drunk, and 
then practicing every indignity upon them. 
Upon one occasion, he caused one of these 
aged men to be stripped stark naked in the 
midst of the dancing-girls, who were perform- 
ing for his amusement and that of his guests. 

Another time, and this proved to be the 
turning-point in the fortunes of his Majesty, he 
invited the other uncle, the older and more in- 
firm of the two, to his table, and plied him so 
keenly with wine that the poor old fellow be- 
came almost senseless. 

“His mustache wants arranging,” said the 
King to the Barber. “Go, good Khan, and set- 
tle it.” 

The Barber fulfilled the order in its spirit. 
He seized the long wiry hairs, and twitched the 


poor old man’s head this way and that, to the 
great delight of the King. 
The Europeans at table, all save the Barber, 
remonstrated, half rising from their chairs. 
“Leave your seats at your peril!” shouted 


the King. “Is not the old pig my uncle? I 
and the Khan will do with him as we please.” 

By-and-by he was left to himself, and sank 
into an uneasy slumber, his head nodding from 
side to side, so as to obstruct the King’s view of 
the dancing-girls. 

“His head must be kept quiet!” cried the 
King, with a furious oath. 

Up sprang the, Barber, and producing a fine 
cord, he tied it firmly to each side of the grisly 
mustache of the poor old man, and fastened the 
other end to the arms of the chair. The Barber 
then left the apartment. Soon returning with 
a bundle of fire-works, he placed them under 
the chair, and set fire to them. The old man’s 
legs were severely burned, and he sprang up, 
suddenly awakened from his drunken stupor. 
Two locks of hair were torn from his lips, bear- 
ing with them a portion of the skin. The King 
laughed with delight at the agony of his uncle. 

This was too much. The indignation of the 
European officers was aroused against the Bar- 
ber, and they joined together to procure his dis- 
grace. But it was all in vain. The Barber was 
too powerful. -He had made himself too great 
a favorite to be displaced. The officers who 
had conspired against him, among whom was 





the narrator from whose work we have drawn 
our facts, were dismissed from the Court. 

Affairs went on from bad to worse. The 
power of the Barber became greater than ever, 
All decency was thrown to the winds, and the 
palace became the scene of the most horrid or. 
gies. At length the British Resident was com. 
pelled to interfere. His potent influence pro. 
cured the dismissal of the Barber, who bore his 
immense treasures from Lucknow. The palace 
was filled with the intrigues of the King’s fam. 
ily. Nussir-u-deen was poisoned. His son 
was passed over, and one of those uncles whom 
Nussir had so abused was placed upon the throne 
of Oude. 

This change of administration wrought no 
permanent improvement in the government. 
The present King of Oude is worthy to be a suc- 
cessor to the Refuge of the World. If Nussir- 
u-deen placed his barber at the head of affairs, 
the new monarch appointed one of his fiddlers 
Chief Justice. Government is, in fact, but a 
complicated machine for forcing money from 
the people. The taxes are farmed out in large 
districts to ami/s, who undertake to collect them 
from the zemindars, or land-holders, who in 
turn exact them from the ryots, or cultivators, 
Of course the enormous sum that finds its way 
into the royal coffers bears no proportion to that 
wrung from the people. It frequently happens 
that the zemindars, after having collected the 
tax from the ryots, entrench themselves in their 
mud-forts, and refuse to pay it over to the amils. 
The royal forces are then called in to bring the 
recusants to terms. A member of the British 
Parliament stated not long since, that while 
making a tour through Oude, for nine successive 
days he was never out of hearing of the sound 
of artillery thus employed in aiding the amils to 
collect the revenue. When this means fails to 
extort the money from the zemindars, the poor 
ryots are seized and sold into slavery to raise 
the money. Thus between the upper and lower 
millstones the poor cultivators are ground to 
powder. The troops of the Company protect 
the King from foreign attacks, leaving his own 
army to be employed in crushing his subjects ; 
while in case of insurrection the British are 
bound by treaty to aid the government. 

Symptoms begin to manifest themselves that 
the Company is tired of supporting this army 
for which they receive nothing. To be sure 
they are bound by treaty to do so; but it is 
gravely questioned how far public faith, which 
has been pledged to uphold the native govern- 
ment, should be observed, at the expense of the 
misery of millions. The English journals may 
any day contain a paragraph of a dozen lines 
announcing that Oude has been formally “an- 
nexed” to the British Empire. It is well that 
it should be so; for bad as is the government 
of the English in India, their rule is every way 
better than that of the best native sovereigns 
who have ever reigned—to say nothing of such 
as was his late Majesty, Nussir-u-deen, the Ref- 
uge of the World. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

OCAL Elections have taken place in several 
States since our last Record; although they 
were for State officers, their influence on national 
politics gave them unusual interest and import- 
ance. In New York, where there were four State 
tickets in the field, the American candidates have 
probably been elected by a small plurality.—In 
Massachusetts, Governor Gardner, the candidate of 
the same party, has been re-elected ; and in Loui- 
siana the same organization has carried the State.— 
In Ohio, the election terminated in the election of 
Salmon P. Chase, who was the candidate of the 
Republican party, and supported also by the Amer- 
icans. His vote was 146,106; while Medill, the 
Democratic candidate, received 130,887 ; and Trim- 
ble, Whig, 24,237. The new Senate consists of 29 
Republicans and 6 Democrats ; the House of Rep- 
resentatives 80 Republicans, and 31 Democrats. 
—In Pennsylvania, the Democratic candidate for 
Canal Commissioner, Arnold Plumer, was elected, 
receiving 150,000 votes; Nicholson, the Repub- 
lican candidate, receiving 138,000; and all others 
about 13,500.—The official returns of the Tennessee 
election show that Johnson, Democrat, received 
67,499 votes; and Gentry, Whig, 65,342.—In 
Georgia, Johnson, Democrat, was elected Govern- 
or, receiving 54,023 votes; Andrews, American, 
42,548; and Overby, the Temperance candidate, 
6198.—In Kansas, there have been two canvasses 
for a delegate to Congress—one, fixed by the Leg- 
islature, which took place on the Ist; and the oth- 
er, fixed by the people’s proclamation, which took 
place on the 9th of October. At the former the 
pro-slavery party alone voted, and their candidate, 
Whitfield, received 2760 votes. At the latter the 
Free-soilers voted, and claim to have polled a larger 
number of votes for Reeder than had been given to 
Whitfield. It will be for the next House of Repre- 
sentatives to decide which of the two is the real 
representative of the people of Kansas. A Terri- 
torial Convention, called by the Free-soil party, for 
the purpose of forming a State Constitution, and 
applying for admission as a State into the Union, 
met on the 27th of October, and was organized by 
the election of Colonel Lane as President.——The 
general history of the past month has not been va- 
ried by events of much importance. In the case 
of Passmore WilHamson, to which we have on sev- 
eral occasions adverted, the defendant was, on the 
2d of November, brought before the United States 
District Court, on his petition to be allowed to 
purge himself from the contempt for which he was 
imprisoned. In answer to an interrogatory as to 
whether he had endeavored to comply with the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, Williamson replied that he 
had only sought to obey the writ by answering it 
truly, as the slaves of Mr. Wheeler were never in 
his possession or under his control. The Judge 
then decided that the contempt was purged, and 
the defendant was accordingly released. ——A 
grand National, and, as it proved to be, a very suc- 
cessful Agricultural Fair was held at Boston, from 
the 23d to the 27th of October. Over twenty thou- 
sand people, on an average, were in attendance 
daily, and on one occasion the spectators present 
amounted to some eighty thousand persons. The 
specimens of cattle—cows, bulls, sheep, and horses 
—brought from all parts of the country were mag- 





nificent. The exhibition was concluded with an 
Agricultural Banquet, which was honored by many 
distinguished guests. A large list of premiums 
was awarded to the successful competitors. The 
receipts of the fair amounted to nearly $50,000.—— 
The complicity of Mr. Crampton, British Minister 
at Washington, in the violation of the Neutrality 
Laws, to which we referred in our last Record, has 
been made the subject-matter of remonstrance from 
our own Government to that of Great Britain. 
What action the latter will take in the premises 
has not yet been made known, but it is general- 
ly believed that Mr. Crampton will be recalled. 
——tThe public has been gratified by the intelli- 
gence that, by the decision of the President, Gen- 
eral Scott will receive his back-pay as Lieutenant- 
General up to the Ist of October last. The sum te 
which the General is entitled amounts to about 
$10,000. No allowance, however, is made for the 
eight months during which he commanded the 
Eastern division of the army in Mexico.——No 
little excitement was created in New York by the 
breaking up of a club for the discussion of Social- 
istic theories. On the evening of the 18th of October 
the club was holding one of its regular semi-week- 
ly sessions, when the proceedings were suddenly 
interrupted by the police, and several prominent 
members were arrested. The case subsequently 
underwent legal examination, but the Judge de- 
cided that the arrests were not warranted by the 
facts presented. We have also to record another 
terrible railroad accident. An excursion train, 
consisting of eleven cars, left St. Louis on the Ist 
of November, to celebrate the opening of the Pa- 
cific Railroad to Jefferson City. While the train 
was crossing the Gasconade River, about one hun- 
dred miles from St. Louis, the bridge fell, precipi- 
tating ten cars, a distance of thirty feet, into the 
water. Upward of seven hundred persons were 
on the train, and out of these some twenty were 
killed and about forty badly wounded.——In con- 
sequence of the numerous murders that have re- 
cently been committed in Wisconsin, the people 
of that State are agitating for the restoration of 
capital punishment. 

We have news from Utah 0 the 1st of Septem- 
ber. The grasshoppers had done great damage te 
the crops, but the corn and potatoes throughout 
the northern part of the Territory gave promise of 
a fair yield. John M. Boernhisel had been re- 
elected delegate to Congress’ without opposition. 

From New Mexico we learn that the election 
of delegate to Congress has terminated in the suc- 
cess of Gallegos by a majority of ninety-nine. 
Great efforts were made by Orthro’s friends, but 
there was a strong Anti-American feeling in the 
country. It is understood that the election of 
Gallegos will be contested on the ground of ille- 
gality in some of the counties. Indian troubles 
had nearly ceased. On the 13th of September 
Governor Merriwether held a council with the hos- 
tile Indians at Albuquerque. The chiefs of the 
Jicarilla Apaches were present, and made peaceful 
proposals. They promised to keep their people in 
subjection for the future, and a treaty was, on this 
condition, concluded with them. 

We have advices from California to the 5th of 
October. The elections have resulted in the com- 
plete victory of the Know Nothings. They will 
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have seventy-two members in the new Legislature 
against thirty-nine Democrats and two Whigs, 
making a majority of four in the Senate and nine- 
teen in the Assembly. The Prohibitory Liquor 
Law, which was submitted to the people, had been 
defeated by a majority of about four thousand —— 
Cholera has been making sad havoc among the pas- 
sengers on board the Pacific steamers. The Uncle 
Sam, during her trip from San Juan to San Francis- 
co, in the early part of September, lost five cabin, one 
hundred and six steerage passengers, and three of 
her crew, besides several others who died in hospi- 
tal after the vessel arrived in port. The same 
dreadful disease had broken out to a frightful ex- 
tent in the steamer Sierra Nevada, of the Nica- 
ragua line, with the passengers who left New 
York on the Sth of September. The vessel put 
into Acapulco in distress for water, and it was 
then reported that seventy-one deaths had occurred. 
Twenty-four others died in port. The authorities 
refused to let the passengers bring their dead on 
shore, or even bury them in the harbor, so they 
were compelled to keep them until they could get 
out to sea again, Accounts from Oregon state 
that the Indians have been again so troublesome 
that a general war is anticipated. Murders of 
Whites by Indians, and Indians by Whites, were 
frequently taking place. The last outrage on rec- 
ord is the murder of eight Whites by Indians on 
the route from Puget Sound to the Colville mines. 
The reports from these mines continue favorable. 
Gold diggers are represented as doing well. In 
Washington Territory J. Patten Anderson, Demo- 
crat, has been elected delegate to Congress. The 
Liquor Law was defeated there by a small ma- 
jority. 

By way of San Francisco, we learn that two 


American merchants, who sailed in the early part 
of the year for Japan, with the intention of estab- 
lishing a business-house in that empire, were pre- 


vented from doing so by the authorities, The 
news of this event at first created some excitement, 
as it was supposed that the Japanese had repudi- 
ated the treaty with the United States lately ob- 
tained by Commodore Perry. This, however, was 
not the case; and the Government at Washington 
has sustained the Japanese in their interpretation 
of the treaty, which only permits Americans to re- 
side temporarily in the country, instead of perma- 
nently, as was generally believed before the docu- 
ment was translated and made known to the public. 
A quantity of merchandise was recently brought 
by American traders from Japan to San Francisco, 
and being sold at auction in that city realized 
about eight times its original value. A charge 
of violating the Neutrality Laws had been made 
against the owners of the bark William Penn for 
conveying some shipwrecked Russian soldiers from 
Petropaulovski to San Francisco, and thence across 
the Ochotsk Sea to the main-land. Legal proceed- 
ings had been instituted in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at San Francisco, but the Administra- 
tion holds that no violation of neutrality had been 
committed in the premises. 
MEXICO. 

Political affuirs in Mexico still continue in the 
most troubled state. Upon the resignation of Car- 
rera, noticed in our last Record, the general Govern- 
ment was left without a head, and the command of 
the district of Mexico devolved upon General de la 
Vega, who immediately selected a cabinet, and de- 
elared his determination to adhere to the plan of 





Ayutla, the Revolutionary Programme. The Pres. 
idential election, which followed soon after, result- 
ed in favor of General Alvarez. At latest dates 
Alvarez was at Cuernavaca, some fifty miles from 
the capital, in company with his officers and the 
representatives of foreign powers. Some remarks 
had been made on the action of General Gadsden, 
the United States Minister, who, it was alleged, 
had refused to recognize the Government of Car. 
rera, but had shown the utmost alacrity in acknowl- 
edging that of Alvarez. Rumors were prevalent 
that Alvarez intended to resign the Presidency in 
favor of Comonfort, finding himself unable, from 
his advanced years and feeble health, to attend to 
the duties of so responsible an office. The differ. 
ence between the Tamariz faction and the sup- 
porters of the plan of Ayutla had been settled. 

From Northern Mexico intelligence has reached 
us that Matamoras has, after a most protracted 
siege, surrendered to the Revolutionists without a 
blow. There had been more fighting at San Luis 
Potosi, but neither party, seemingly, had gained 
any decisive advantage. A battle had been 
fought between Texan Rangers and the Lipan In- 
dians, on the southern side of the Rio Grande, near 
the city of San Fernando. The Indians were com- 
pletely routed and many of them were killed. Of 
the Texans four were killed, and several more or 
less dangerously wounded. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The news from Nicaragua is of the most stirring 
nature. Colonel Walker, who has assumed the 
title of General, having received large reinforce- 
ments from California, determined to attack the 
capital. On the night of the 12th of October, in 
accordance with a preconcerted plan, he embarked 
at Virgin Bay, and before daylight landed within 
four miles of Granada. A rapid march soon 
brought him to the city, and the garrison, being 
taken by surprise, surrendered at his approach 
without any serious resistance. As soon as order 
was restored, the citizens of Granada held a pub- 
lic meeting, and offered the Presidency of the Re- 
public to Walker, but he declined to accept the 
office, on the ground that it more properly be- 
longed to General Cerral, the leader of the Gov- 
ernment troops. On the 22d of October, Corral 
surrendered in due form, and a treaty of peace be- 
tween him and Walker was thereupon signed and 
ratified. The natives, however, were not so easily 
reconciled to the change that had taken place in 
the governmental affairs of the republic, and but 
too successfully wreaked their vengeance on the in- 
nocent California passengers who happened to come 
within their reach. When the steamer San Carlos, 
with New York passengers, arrived before the fort 
at the junction of the river San Juan and Fort 
Nicaragua, the natives fired into her with a thirty- 
two pounder, killing a lady and child, and serious- 
ly injuring the machinery of the boat. Previous 
to this, an attack was made by the Government 
forces upon the returning Californians at Virgin 
Bay, by which four persons were killed and eight 
severely wounded.——The accounts from the Kin- 
ney Colony represent it to be in the most flourish- 
ing condition. The Governor has promised to 
exert his influence at Washington to obtain indem- 
nification for the parties who suffered from the late 
bombardment at Greytown.——A difficulty had oc- 
curred between Mr. Ward, the United States Consul 
at Panama and the New Granadian Government. 
The former, in making representations to the latter 
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touching the release of an American citizen convict- 
ed of robbery, addressed the wrong official, and his 
letter was therefore returned unopened. The Con- 
eul, regarding this act as an insult, took down his 
flag and waited instructions from home. The Gov- 
ernment at Washington, it is understood, has sent 
out instructions to Mr. Ward to hoist his flag again, 
and has censured him for his hasty conduct. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

From the whole South Pacific coast complaints 
reach us of a great scarcity in breadstuffs —so 
much so, that in several States the propriety of 
reducing, or altogether abolishing, the import 
taxes, is being seriously discussed. At Valparaiso 
a dreadful accident occurred on the 12th of Sep- 
tember. An English bark, laden with gunpowder, 
blew up, killing some three or four men, and se- 





verely wounding nine others. According to the 
Chilian census, recently taken, there is in the re- | 
public a proportion of one foreigner to seventy- | 
two natives. The whole population is given at | 
1,419,451. Our dates from Valparaiso are to the | 
Ist of October, at which time the Congress had | 
dissolved, after establishing a national bank. The | 
bill had received the approbation of the Execu- 
tive ——Another revolution in Bolivia had broken 
out. Dr. Linares, who was lately a candidate for 
the Presidency, and Santa Cruz, an old man of 
seventy, formerly President, are at the head of the 
movement. It was initiated in the province of 
Pucarani, but had been suppressed there at the 
date of our last advices. In other places Linares 
had been proclaimed. In Peru, the Convention, 
of which we have previously spoken, was still in 
session. The right of universal suffrage had been 
adopted, with the proviso that the voters must be 
over twenty-one years of age, be able to read and 
write, or be proprietors of landed property. Some 
excitement had been created in consequence of the 
passage of a bill granting religious liberty. Four 
priests attacked one of the deputies, and attempt- | 
ed to assassinate him, on account of what they | 
called his opposition to their holy religion.——The 
Legislative Chambers of Ecuador met on the 16th 
of October. Sefior Bustamente was elected Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and Basquez Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In Guayaquil there 
were great complaints of the scarcity of food. 

From Brazil, statistics show that the export 
trade of coffee in 1855 is more active than it was in 
1854. In Rio de Janeiro, sixty persons were dy- 
ing daily from cholera during the latter part of 
September. The scourge also prevailed to a great 
extent throughout the country, particularly at 
Breganca, Pernambuco, and Bahia. ——At Buenos 
Ayres business had been dull.——At Montevideo, 
Flores, who was driven from his post on the 28th 
of August, had hoisted the banner of another legal 
Presidency ; and from all accounts, great fears are 
entertained for the future peace of that country. 

THE EASTERN WAR. 

For some time after the fall of Southern Se- 
bastopol—which important event we chronicled in 
our last Record—the belligerent armies displayed 
but little inclination to resume active hostilities. 

yortchakoff was busy entrenching himself in the 
northern forts, and the Allies were clearing away 
“the blood-stained ruins” bequeathed to them, in 
order to open an attack on their beleagured enemy, 
A sullen tire was kept up from Forts Nicholas and 
Quarantine, which the Russians had left intact in 





their retreat, but no great damage was done. Ac- 


cording to latest advices, however, ome hundred 
and twenty mortars had been established in posi- 
tion, and a cannonade opened, which, it was ex- 
pected, would render the north forts untenable. 
These anticipations have not as yet been realized. 
The Russian version of the storming of the Mala- 
koff, and the subsequent evacuation of the city, has 
come to hand. It does not differ materially from 
the account given by Marshal Pelissier. The Rus- 
sian General admitted to have suffered the fearful 
loss of from 500 to 1000 men per day during the 
last month of the siege. Immense stores, consist- 
ing of cannon, powder, shot, and other materiel of 
war had been discovered in Sebastopol, and a mil- 
itary commission was in session to estimate their 
value and divide them among the victors. The 
Allies had determined to destroy the splendid docks, 
arsenals, and ship-building yards of the city, and 
uproot the place as a naval stronghold. 

At length an increased activity, combined with 
the movements and countermovements of large 
bodies of men, gave unmistakable signs of a re- 
newal of hostilities. An expedition, composed of 
fifteen thousand French and four thousand British 
troops, secretly set sail from Balaclava. The des- 
tination of this armament was unknown at first, 
and when it subsequently appeared before Odessa, 
it was generally believed that a bombardment of 
that city was contemplated. Later dispatches, 
however, announced that the fleet, having made a 
feint before Odessa, effected, on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, a descent upon the Spit of Kinburn, and suc- 
cessfully bombarded that fortress, The garrison, 
to the number of 1500, surrendered themselves pris- 
oners of war, and the neighboring fortress on (c- 
zakoff Point was destroyed by the Russians to pre- 
vent its sharing a similar fate. Kinburn and 
Oczakoff are situated at the extreme end of the lake 
formed out of the waters of the Dneiper and the 
Bug, and it is alleged that, with these strongholds 
in their possession, the Allies will be enabled to 
blockade Kherson and Nicolaieff—the formér a 
great commercial emporium, and the latter one of 
the Czar’s most important naval arsenals—and 
thus intercept the communications that now exist 
between the Crimea and the Western Provinces of 
Russia. Another detachment of the fleet had lately 
been destroying Russian towns in the Straits of 
Kertch. On land, there was every symptom that 
the opposing armies would shortly meet. Early 
in October, Prince Gortchakoff reported that large 
masses of the allied troops were threatening the 
left wing of the Russian army, while another foree 
was making demonstrations against its right wing 
from Eupatoria. A cavalry battle had occurred 
near the latter place, in which the Russians were 
defeated, and reinforcements were being sent there 
with the view of cutting off the Russian retreat te 
Perekop. The very latest news comes from Prince 
Gortchakoff, who telegraphs that the Allies con- 
tinued their demonstrations on the Upper Belbec, 
and that their advanced posts were within five 
leagues of Baktchi Serai, A battle in this quarter 
was generally supposed to be inevitable, if Lip- 
randi persisted in maintaining his ground. Thus, 
it will be seen that the policy aimed at by the 
Allies is, if possible, to surround the Russians, and 
foree them to decide the fate of the campaign be- 
fore the winter sets in and prevents further hostil- 
ities. The rumor again prevails that General 
Simpson had been recalled. While these events 
were transpiring in the Crimea, others of as great 
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importance have taken place in Asia. On the 29th 
of September the Russians attacked Kars in great 
force. At first they were successful, and captured 
two batteries; but before they had time to turn 
round the guns, the Turks charged them with such 
impetuosity that they regained possession of their 
batteries, and decided the fortune of the day. The 
Russians fell back in disorder, and the Turks, rush- 
ing from the fortress at the moment, massacred 
them in large numbers. The conflict lasted seven 
hours, and the Russians left four thousand of their 
dead under the walls of Kars. On the side of the 
Turks the loss was comparatively small. Accord- 
ing to the Russian account, the blockade of Kars 
had been re-established. From the Baltic we have 
nothing new. Winter was setting in rapidly, and 
a large portion of the fleet was on its way home. 
The allied gun-boats had made a demonstration 
against Riga, bombarding and injuring one of the 
forts. We have received intelligence concerning 
the movements and operations of the allied fleets 
in the North Pacific. The squadron had sailed 
from the dismantled fortress of Petropaulovski to 
the Amoor, but on arriving there found no trace 
of the enemy. Subsequently, however, the Rus- 
sian fleet was discovered in the Bay of Castre, and 
was surrounded by the Allies; but, during a thick 
fog, every vessel succeeded in effecting its escape. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 
The financial news of the month is of the utmost 
importance. The Bank of England had succes- 
sively announced an increase in the raté of dis- 
count from five to five and a half, and six per cent. 
for sixty days’ bills, and to seven per cent for paper 
of alonger date. The alarm in commercial circles 
had been great, though it had in some measure 
subsided, and at one time a suspension of the Re- 
strictive clause in the Bank Bill, and the issue of 
some kind of paper money, were looked for. The 
Bank of France had also raised its rate of discount 





to six per cent., and its action was beginning to be 
felt in almost every branch of trade.——The prob- 
ability of a matrimonial alliance between the Prin. 
cess Royal of England and Prince Napoleon was 
openly discussed in the London journals.—_gj, 
William Molesworth, Secretary of the Colonies 
and one of England’s greatest reform statesmen, 
died on the 22d of October.—From Denmark we 
learn that the Danish Government is in fayor of 
submitting the Sound dues question to a Congress 
of States, and will abide by the result. The mat- 
ter has every prospect of being amicably settled, 
——tThe international association for securing a 
uniform system of coins, weights, and measures, 
assembled on the 17th of October at the Exhibition 
Palace in Paris. A permanent international com. 
mittee was constituted. A concordat has been 
concluded between Austria and the Holy See, which 
gives most important privileges to the latter —_ 
Kossuth, Mazzini, and Ledru Rollin, have issued 
a stirring appeal to the European democracy, urg- 
ing insurrection. The Czar had been to Moscow, 
and had traveled thence to Nicolaieff, where he 
was, at the date of our last advices, inspecting its 
fortifications, dock-yards, and arsenals. Several 
French Socialist refugees have been expelled from 
the Island of Jersey by the authorities, for abusing 
the Queen of England in a paper called L’Homme. 
CHINA. 

Late advices from the Celestial Empire affirm 
that the Imperialists continue to put their unfortu- 
nate prisoners to death by hundreds in the most 
barbarous manner. Accounts have been pub- 
lished of a brisk engagement that had taken place 
between the boats of the U.S. frigate Powhatan and 
H. B. M. ship Rattler and a large fleet of Chinese 
pirates, in which the latter were most signally de- 
feated, and received such a lesson as will deter 
them from renewing their depredations for some 
time to come. 





Literary 


The Song of Hiawatha, by Henry WapswortuH 


LoNnGFELLOwW. (Boston: Ticknor and Fields.) 
In this poem Mr. Longfellow has applied his love 
of legendary lore to the embellishment of the abo- 
riginal traditions of the American forest. With 
the materials furnished by Schoolcraft, Hecker- 
welder, and other writers on Indian antiquities, he 
has embodied some of the most poetical features of 
the primeval sylvan life in a series of vivid por- 
traitures. We think he has so far exhausted the 
subject that few subsequent writers will venture to 
tread in the same path. He has brought the re- 
sources of a versatile fancy, keen sympathies with 
nature, a sweet and tender vein of sentiment, and 
a delicate quaintness of versification to the accom- 
plishment of a task which labored under peculiar 
inherent difficulties, and which few poets could 
have completed with such considerable success. 
The leading character in the story is a myth- 
ological personage named Hiawatha, who is cele- 
brated in the traditions of various Indian tribes for 
his miraculous birth, his eminent practical gifts, 
and his endeavor to introduce the pacific and use- 
ful arts among his people. Connected with his 
marvelous history, the most striking Indian le- 
gends are wrought up into a picturesque narra- 
tive illustrating the religious faith, social customs, 





Patires. 


and prevailing character of the American savage. 
Many of these episodes are indebted to the poet for 
singular beauty of costume, although, in the main, 
he adheres with admirable fidelity to the spirit and 
native coloring of the original traditions. 
According to the old legend, Hiawatha was the 
son of the lovely maiden Wenonah, who, in her 
rambles over the flowery prairies, was wooed by 
the terrible Mudjikeewis, and died in giving birth 
to her child of love and sorrow. He was placed 
under the care of his grandmother, Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, in whose wigwam, be- 
tween the water and the forest, he passed a happy 
childhood, instructed in the wonders of the skies, 
the language of the birds and beasts, and all the 
mysteries of sylvan nature. As he reached the 
borders of early manhood, he observed the cus- 
tomary fast of that period, and after a severe no- 
vitiate, was inaugurated as the prophet and bene- 
factor of his race. From his wrestling with Man- 
domin, he receives the gift of maize, which he 
made known to the people as their national food 
forever. This is one of the most picturesque fan- 
cies of Indian tradition, and under the plastic 
shaping of the poet is expanded into an episode 
of wild and striking beauty. The subsequent life 
of Hiawatha is diversified with an abundance of 
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fabulous adventures, which Mr. Longfellow adorns 
with the brightest hues of his imagination. In 
point of diction, the poem is marked by an elabo- 
rate simplicity—the Indian names are curiously 
wrought into the exquisite finish of the verse—and 
though some passages are almost prosaic in their 
bareness of embellishment, the whole texture of 
the composition shows the dainty fastidiousness 
for which the author is remarkable. We do not 
think that Hiawatha will be cherished as a favor- 
ite specimen of Mr. Longfellow’s genius by the ad- 
mirers of ‘“‘ Evangeline” and the “ Building of the 
Ship ;” but it affords a noble illustration of his fine 
poetic instinct, the purity and sweetness of his 
imagination, and his artistic nicety and versatility 
of expression. 

Lily, by the author of “‘ Busy Moments of an Idle 
Woman,” will be welcomed by the readers of her 
former production, as carrying the promise of a 
brilliant and spicy story. She wields a singularly 
versatile pen, which will gain in reputation from 
the present admirable work. It is a fictitious nar- 
rative, embracing incidents in the society both of 
the city and the plantation, in each of which posi- 
tions the writer is equally at home. The charm 
of the story consists in its delicate portraitures of 
character, which are drawn with singular fineness 
and subtlety, and in the piquant vivacity of its 
dialogue, which shows great dramatic power. The 
writer, whose name is not given on the title-page, 
is evidently a lady of excellent feminine accom- 
plishments, with a keen and racy intellect, and a 
gift of artistic construction to which her power of 
expression never fails to be adequate. If she is 
destined to a literary career, we are sure that it 
will be a fortunate one for herself and her readers. 
(Harper and Brothers.) 

Mexico and its Religion, by Ropert A. W1Ls0N 
(Harper and Brothers), is a record of Mexican 
travel during the past four years, describing, with 
great good-humor, a variety of rich adventures both 
in the capital and interior, but with no rose-color- 
ed recollections of the manners or morals of the 
people. The writer is a stanch American in his 
principles and views, and was often grossly scan- 
dalized by the spectacle of a social state so widely 
at variance with his previous habits and feelings. 
He indulges in frequent criticisms of the influence 
of the Catholic religion on the popular character, 
and usually fortities his remarks by apposite facts. 
A good deal of interesting information is given con- 
cerning the silver mines of Mexico, which ‘the au- 
thor believes have not received the attention which 
their importance demands. He often gives vent to 
speculations as to the probable fate of Mexico which 
many readers will deem visionary, but the narra- 
tive portions of his work will be found to be equally 
amusing and informing. His style, though care- 
less and often diffuse, is lively, and on the whole 
well adapted to matter-of-fact description. 

A Child's History of the United States, by Joun 
Bonner. (Harper and Brothers.) The idea of 
this work was suggested by Dickens's “ Child's 
History of England,” and without indulging in 
superfluous comparisons, we may say, that the 
American author has performed his task with a 
beauty, naturalness, and vivacity, not unworthy 
of the original model. The progress of American 
history, from the discovery of the country to the 
present time, is illustrated in a clear, flowing, and 
familiar narrative, which, in felicity of arrange- 
ment and gracefulness of diction, has seldom been 





surpassed by the most accomplished writers for the 
young. Nor is the interest of the work confined 
to juvenile readers. Abounding in historical anec- 
dote, in lively descriptive sketches, and in graphic 
portraitures of character, it presents a fascination 
to persons of every age, and will meet with as warm 
a welcome in the family circle as in the school- 
room. The sympathies of the writer with what 
he regards as the pure American idea may some- 
times influence his judgments, and lead him to ex- 
pressions of enthusiasm which will meet with dif- 
ferent responses, according to the political senti- 
ments of the reader. But he has evidently aimed 
to be fair and impartial, and, as a géneral rule, we 
think he has succeeded in doing justice to the con- 
flicting interests and parties which enter into the 
composition of his narrative. At all events, no 
one can follow the lively delineations of the author 
without refreshing his own knowledge of the course 
of our national history, and of the relative position 
and services of the eminent men who figure in its 
annals. 

An Outline of the General Principles of English 
Grammar, edited and enlarged by the Rev. J. 
Grarrr Barton (Harper and Brothers), is an 
improved edition of a popular English work, de- 
signed to exhibit the first principles of grammar, 
and their manifold applications to the written and 
spoken vernacular, in a form adapted to popular 
comprehension. It has been used for a few years 
past in the Free Academy of this city with very 
decided success. Although it aims at general util- 
ity, and is simple and lucid in its various details, 
the work is of a highly philosophical character, 
containing many admirable suggestions which may 
be profitably consulted by the advanced student 
of philology. One of its peculiar merits is the 
light it throws on the idiomatic difficulties of our 
language, and another is its preference of the Saxon 
elements over those of Latin origin. The apposite 
quotations from English classical writers, which 
are made to illustrate the theoretical discussions 
of the work, form a useful and attractive feature. 
We think no curious student of his mother tongue 
can fail to derive satisfaction and advantage from 
its perusal, while its value as a practical class-book 
has been amply tested by experience. 

Harper and Brothers have issued a new and 
thoroughly-revised edition of Fow.Er’s English 
Grammar, a work which embodies the latest im- 
provements in English philology, and presents a 
rich store of curious and valuable information to 
the student of language. 

A new edition of Apsort’s Hoaryhead and 
M‘ Donner, forming a volume of ‘‘ The Young Chris- 
tian Series,” is published by the same house. The 
story is one of touching interest as a narrative, and 
is intended to illustrate some of the leading points 
of the Christian faith. 

In the latest volumes of Harper’s Classical Li- 
brary we have translations of Cicero's Offices, and 
other miscellaneous ethical essays, by C. R. Ep- 
monps, Cesar’s Ci taries, and Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis, by Watson, with a Geographical Commen- 
tary by Ainsworth, presenting a literal version 
of those standard authors for the use of beginners 
in classical studies. Each volume is illustrated by 
appropriate explanatory notes, which afford a rich 
fund of philological and antiquarian knowledge. 

Harper and Brothers have issued an edition of 
The Works of Cuar es Lams, with Sir Thomas 
Talfourd’s Sketch of his Life and Final Memorials. 
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The edition is in two neat duodecimo volumes, and 
contains the complete productions of the delightful 
author both in prose and verse. 

D. Appleton and Co. have issued the fifth and 
sixth volumes of the Works of John C. Calhoun, 
edited by Rrcuarp K. Cratxe, containing’ the 
Reports and Public Letters of the illustrious Caro- 
linian statesman. The important correspondence 
between Mr. Calhoun and General Jackson, in re- 
gard to the action of the Government on the oc- 
eurrences of the Seminole War, is given in the last 
volume. Apart from its personal interest, this col- 
lection of political papers possesses a permanent 
value in connection with the civil history of the 
United States. 

The National History of the United States, by 
Benson J. Lossinc and Epwin Wiiiiams (E. 
Walker), comprises a rapid sketch of colonial his- 
tory prior to the Revolution, a full and graphic 
narrative of the War of Independence, and com- 
plete biographies of the Presidents of the United 
States, together with an ample collection of public 
documents, statistical reports, descriptive articles, 
and other papers in illustration of the condition 
and progress of the American Republic. It pre- 
sents a mass of accurate and valuable information, 
arranged in a convenient order, adapted to popular 
use, and embodied in an attractive form, which it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to find else- 
where within the same compass. The work is is- 
sued in two elegant octavo volumes, and is well 
adapted to the American family library. 

A new edition of The American Odd Fellow’s 
Museum is published by Edward Walker, in two 
superb octavo volumes, with numerous elegant 
pictorial embellishments. It consists of selections 





from the choicest portions of “The Odd Fellows’ 


a 


Offering,” with several original papers of general | 
interest. Among the contributors to this work we | 
notice the names of some of the most distinguished | 
writers in this country, who have furnished it with | 
articles every way worthy of their reputation. 
Durrie and Peck have brought out the second 
edition of Barter’s Select Works, edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Bacon, of New Haven. The selections in these 
volumes have been made from such works of Bax- 
ter as are not familiar to the religious public, and 
are intended to bear a practical rather than a 
polemic character. Upon the original appearance 
of this work, several years since, it received the 
highest commendations from many leading divines, 
andi it will still be welcome to all readers who pre- 
serve a relish for the pungent and stirring appeals 
of the sinewy old Puritan. The life of Baxter, by 
the American editor, presents an animated picture 
of his public career and his private virtues, and 
contains many details of peculiar interest. 
Illustrations of Scripture, by Horatio B. Hack- 
ETT. (Boston: Heath and Graves.) The writer 
of this volume, a distinguished Professor in New- 
ton Theological Institution, made an extensive 
tour in Egypt and Palestine about three years since, 
and from the incidents and facts which fell under 
his personal notice, has selected such as seemed 
adapted to the purpose of promoting a more earnest 
and intelligent study of the Holy Scriptures. His 
work does not aim to give a connected view of the 
geography of Palestine, but to describe the peculiar 
features of the East which illustrate the accuracy 
of the Bible in its allusions, customs, narratives, 
and geographical notices. The volume is con- 
structed on a highly judicious plan, and in its gen- 





eral arrangement and execution Professor Hackett 
has exhibited both sound information and admira- 
ble taste. His descriptions are vivid and forcible 
without any excess of coloring, and are evidently 
founded on exact observation or equally authentic 
sources of knowledge. They tend to place the 
reader, to a certain extent, on the same point of 
view with the sacred writers, thus imparting a 
fresh naturalness and vigor to their words. For 
the use of families and of Sunday-schools the vol- 
ume can scarcely be commended in too high terms, 

The Funeral Sermon on the death of the Rey, 
Dr. Cone, preached in the First Baptist Church of 
this city, by the Rev. Tuomas Armiracr, D.D., 
gives a just and feeling sketch of the life and sery- 
ices of that eminent divine. Dr. Cone was a man 
of rare personal qualities. He was one of the most 
decided originals that can be named in the walks 
of professional life. You could not meet him in 
the street—where his expressive and venerable 
figure was well known—without a feeling of his 
marked individuality. Singularly intrepid in his 
disposition, earnest in his convictions, of the lofti- 
est moral principle, of deep religious sentiments, 
and of a bold executive temperament, he identified 
belief and action in a living, practical union. Once 
persuaded, he could never hesitate. He loved 
truth more than he served public opinion. With 
him, to follow the path of duty was instantly con- 
sequent on his knowing it. He pursued the light 
of conscience with the same unerring necessity with 
which the needle turns to the north. His intellect 
was of a high order—more spontaneous than reflect- 
ive, imaginative rather than logical, but lucid in 
its deductions, and consistent in its results. In the 
present discourse Dr. Armitage has exhibited an 
admirable view of the character of its lamented 
subject, with a variety of valuable biographical 
details. His statements, in the main, coincide 
with the slight sketch just given, though our im- 
pressions were received from personal observation 
of Dr. Cone’s public career. 

A fine illustrated edition of CAMPBELL’s Pleas- 
ures of Hope is published by Bangs Brother and 


| Co., with numerous highly-finished engravings, 
| from designs by Foster, Thomas, and Weir. 


In 
respect to typography, binding, and embellish- 
ment, the volume shows a superior style of execu- 
tion, and will doubtless prove one of the most pop- 
ular gift-books of the season. 

Little, Brown, and Co. have issued four volumes 
of CHALMERs's British Essayists, containing “* The 
Tattler,” from the London edition of 1823, of which 
it is an accurate fac-simile. It is printed on clear, 
legible type, in neat duodecimo volumes, and for 
the convenience of its form and the beauty of its 
finish claims a favorite place in the library of con- 
noisseurs. 

Early Religious Education, by W1i.1aM G. Evtor 
(Boston: Crosby, Nichols, and Co.), is an essay 
by the pastor of the Unitarian Church in St. Louis, 
calling the attention of parents to the duty of re- 
ligious education, as the divinely-appointed means 
for attaining the graces of the Christian life. The 
subject is treated in a practical spirit, without im- 
mediate reference to refined doctrinal distinctions. 
In point of style, the volume is more remarkable 
for purity and ease than for boldness and vigor. 

A. 8. Barnes and Co. have published a new vol- 
ume of psalmody, entitled Plymouth Collection of 
Hymns and Tunes, with the name of Henry WAarD 
BeEcuER as principal editor. It contains more 
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than thirteen hundred hymns and three hundred 
and sixty-seven tunes, selected from a great vari- 
ety of sources, and intended to promote the custom 
of congregational singing. With the difficulty of 
finding sacred poetry at once sound in thought and 
fervent in expression, combining unction and taste 
in equal degrees, meeting the wants of mental 
culture and religious feeling, without sacrificing 
the one to the other, it must be conceded that this 
work has been executed with uncommon success, 
and will commend itself to the lovers of devotional 
music as a valuable aid to the interest and beauty 
of public worship. 

The Glory of the Redeemer, by Octavius W1ns- 
tow, D.D. (Philadelphia: Lindsay and Black- 
iston), is an earnest and glowing exposition of the 
character of Christ in the various offices of re- 
demption, presenting the leading points of the 
Christian faith with the eloquence of profound con- 
viction. Free from the garish splendors of fash- 
ionable rhetoric, it has something of the quaint- 
ness, with all the solemnity, of the great masters of 
theology in the times of the Puritans. 

Letters to a Young Physwian, by JAMES JACK- 
son, M.D., LL.D. (Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
and Co.) A peculiar school of medical literature 
has its head-quarters in the venerable city of Bos- 
ton. Itis distinguished for its freedom from theory, 
its reliance on the processes of nature, its coolness 
and discrimination of statement, its general intel- 
lectual culture, and its chasteness and elegance of 
style. The productions of this school exhibit com- 
paratively few technicalities, and reward the atten- 
tion of the general reader as well as the professional 
student. Among its brightest ornaments very con- 
spicuous are the names of Warren, Channing, Bige- 
low, Hayward, Ware, and last but not least, of the 
author of this admirable volume. For many years 
he has been the favorite adviser of invalids, espe- 
cially of literary men, from almost every quarter 
of the United States. His wisdom and urbanity, 
no less than his age, make him the Nestor of the 
medical profession in New England. In this vol- 
ume he has concentrated the fruits of wide expe- 
rience, great natural sagacity, extensive research, 
and a ‘singularly well-balanced intellect. It is 
written with beautiful clearness and simplicity, 
occasionally relieved by a touch of dry humor, bat 
always dignified and impressive. The judicious 
counsels which it imparts for the preservation of 
health are probably of equal value with any of the 
drugs of the pharmacopwia, and certainly far more 
agreeable. 

D, Appleton and Co. have issued a New French 
Instructor, by 8. P. ANDREWs and G. BATCHELOR, 
combining the peculiar features of Manesca and 
Ollendorff’s system with the necessary theoretical 
expositions belonging to the synthetic method, 
The instruction consists of several courses of prac- 


tical lessons, embodying the characteristic idioms | 
of the French language in every department of | 


speech, together with a lucid statement of its gen- 
eral grammatical principles, in a series of philo- 
logical observations, The great excellence of this 
manual is found in the natural order of its arrange- 
ment, which leads the student to an acquaintance 
with the essential connecting terms of discourse, 
while at the same time he is becoming familiar 
with the special inflections, on which his progress 
in the language depends. In the construction of 
the exercises great ingenuity and care are mani- 
fest, and they afford to the diligent student uncom- 


mon facilities in the acquisition of a language 
which is now a social necessity. 

Scenes in the Practice of a New York Surgeon, 
by Epwarp H. Dixoy, M.D. (Dewitt and Dav- 
enport.) In this record of professional experience 
the writer has adorned the scenes of daily occur- 
rence in an extensive city practice with the embel- 
lishments of a lively imagination. He has brought 
to light the hidden sufferings that lurk beneath the 
surface of modern society, and presented incidents 
of household sorrow that challenge the sympathies 
of the reader without appealing to a morbid sensi- 
tiveness. Several valuable papers in illustration 
of Western and Southern life are contributed by 
other eminent physicians. In connection with the 
vivid descriptive sketches which compose the major 
part of the volume, are essays on various medical 
and hygienic topics, presenting salutary sugyes- 
tions in regard to the treatment of disease and the 
preservation of health. The work is illustrated by 
numerous appropriate engravings from the spirited 
designs of Darley. 

Metrical Pieces, Translated and Original, by N. 
L. FrotuincuaM. (Boston: Crosby and Nich- 
ols.) The author of this volume possesses the 
accomplishment of verse in no ordinary degree, 
and has won an enviable reputation by the fugitive 
pieces with which he has graced the pages of dif- 
ferent periodicals. With an excess of modesty, he 
has heretofore refrained from collecting his produc- 
tions in a permanent form, but his fastidiousness 
has at last relented, and the public is enriched with 
these specimens of his rare and beautiful genius. 
They consist of translations from the Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and German, with a variety of original 
compositions in several kinds of poetry. ‘The 
translations, in many cases, illustrate the curious 
scholarship of the author, and his passion for un- 
familiar and choice treasures of literature. Thus, 
he has bestowed no little care on the old Greek 
poem of Aratus on the Appearance of the Stars, 
which, though furnishing an enticing morceau to 
several ancient and modern critics, had never be- 
fore been translated into the English language. 
His translations from the German, also, were made 
at a time when the poets of Germany were com- 
paratively unknown to English scholars, and in 
each of them, with a single exception, he supposed 
himself to be the first on the tield. They are re- 
markable for their great verbal fidelity to the orig- 





inals, as well as for the preservation of their most 
| exquisite aromas, for the admirable poetic instinct 

with which he has secured their essential form and 
| spirit, and for the sweetness, grace, and polish of 
| the versification. In the original pieces the writer 
| betrays the innate refinement of his mind (some- 
| times approaching the borders of ingenious subtle- 
| ty), the delicate play of his fancy, and his exquisite 
| culture. If their scholar-like finish, their prevail- 
ing temperance of thought and retenu ot expres- 
sion, in some degree remove them from the sphere 
of popular sympathy, they will be welcome to 
readers of taste as artistic studies. 

R. Carter and Brothers have issued for the Christ- 
mas holidays a superb edition of Cowrrr’s Task, 
with a profusion of beautiful illustrations from de- 
signs by Birket Foster. Few poems are more fertile 
in suggestions with regard to the choicest features of 
English landscape, and in this edition the artist 
has vied with the author in reproducing many of 
| the most delightful specimens of its scenery. It is 
| seldom that pictorial embellishments are in such 
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exquisite keeping with the original theme as in 
the present attractive volume. 

An ornamental edition of Kresir’s Christian 
Year is published by E. H. Butler and Co., with 
numerous appropriate illustrations by Schmolze. 
The high merits of this collection of religious poet- 
ry are universally acknowledged, and it is here 
brought out in a style of chaste elegance which 
adapts it for a souvenir during the approaching 
festive season. 

The Red Eagle, by A. B. MeEx (D. Appleton 
and Co.), is a spirited historical poem by a South- 
ern writer, founded on incidents in the Creek War 
of 1813. The hero of the story is the celebrated 
Indian Chief from whom the poem takes its name, 
and who is said to have been pre-eminent among 
our aboriginal tribes for his eloquence and valor. 
He was the principal leader of the Creek Indians 
in the war which succeeded the massacre at Fort 
Mimms, where nearly. five hundred persons lost 
their lives. A series of sanguinary battles ensued, 
which almost depopulated the nation. The writer 
has selected some of the most striking incidents of 
this struggle as the materials for poetical composi- 
tion, and has succeeded in clothing them in grace- 
ful verse. The measure is principally octosyllabic, 
but its “fatal facility” has not seduced the author 
into indolence or carelessness, and his frequent 
vivid pictures of nature exhibit an enviable power 
of accurate description. We know of few more 
faithful delineations of Southern scenery than are 
given in many passages of this poem. The plot 
is one of varied interest, and is well sustained 
throughout, though it exhibits the nobler elements 
of the Indian character in a more favorable light 
than is often verified by history. 


The New Purchase, by Ropert CARuTON, is a 
reprint by J. R. Numacher, New Albany, Indiana, 
of a Western story which, on its first publication 
in this city some ten years since, was received 
with a degree of excitement which at that point 
in the history of the “ trade” was somewhat un- 


common. Its circulation was, however, chiefly 
confined to the Eastern States, and the frequent 
demand for it in the West, with the difficulty of 
obtaining a copy, has induced the publisher to 
issue the present edition. Consisting of reminis- 
cences of the author’s life during a period of about 
eight years, for a portion of which he was connect- 
ed with a Western university, it presents a series 
of lively portraitures of social, domestic, and pub- 
lic life on the frontier, including sketches of sev- 
eral well-known living celebrities, both in politics 
and letters. The incidents of the book are derived 
from actual experience, and if occasionally they 
are painted with colors borrowed from the imag- 
ination, they show a prevailing air of verisimili- 
tude. With the gay and sparkling humor that 
gives a perpetual zest to the volume, a tone of pa- 
thetic sentiment is often combined, and no touch 
of grossness or vulgarity ever vitiates the gushing 
mirth which is the most congenial element of the 
author. His work can not fail to afford delight 
to every reader who has a taste for humorous de- 
scription, and is not afraid of a little exuberant 
fun. 

The Prison of Weltevredin, by Water M. 
Gisson, (J. C. Riker.) Mr. Gibson's odd ad- 
ventures in the East Indian Archipelago are mat- 
ters of public notoriety. After visiting many small 
islands in the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans, he 
resided for some time in the-interior of Sumatra, 





studying the literature, religion, laws, and social 
habits of the people, when he was interrupted by 
the jealousy of Dutch officials, and confined for 
fifteen months in the prison of Weltevredin, on the 
island of Java. Here he became the victim of an 
oppressive prosecution on the part of the govern- 
ment of Netherland India, but meeting with a 
series of strange and romantic incidents in his 
prison cell he was enabled finally to effect his es- 
cape, though at the hazard of his life. The vol- 
ume now published contains a copious narrative of 
his extraordinary adventures, with a profusion of 
descriptive sketches illustrating many of the pe- 
culiar features of Oriental society. We can not 
vouch for the historical accuracy of all its details, 
some of which read very much like a chapter of 
Munchausen ; but we can not question the power 
of the writer to relate marvelous events in a cap- 
tivating manner. 


The great event in the English publishing world 
is the approaching issue of the third and fourth 
volumes of Macaulay’s History of England. Forty 
thousand copies are said to have been subscribed 
for in advance, although the price is four and a 
balf dollars a volume. Other additions to histor- 
ical literature, of great value, most of which are the 
completion of works already commenced, are prom- 
ised. Prominent among these are the concluding 
volume of Creasy’s History of the Ottoman Turks; 
Thirlwall’s History of the Romans under the Em- 
pire; Grote’s History of Greece ; and Milman’s His- 
tory of Latin Christianity. 

In Biography are announced: Guizot’s Life of 
Richard Cromwell; new volumes of the Life of 
James Montgomery; the concluding volumes of 
the interminable Life and Correspondence of Moore, 
and of Charles James Fox, by Lord John Russell; 
the final volumes of James Silk Buckingham’s 
Autobiography ; and the Life of Jeanne d’Albret, 
Queen of Navarre. 

Voyages, travels, and adventures, are well rep- 
resented by Dr. Barth's Travels in Africa; the 
ubiquitous Madame Ida Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage 
Round the World; Lieutenant Burton’s Pilgrim- 
age to Mecca and Medina, those sacred places of 
Islam which so few Christians have ever succeed- 
ed in reaching ; Captain M‘Clure’s Arctic Voyage 
and Discovery of the North Pole ; and Eight Years’ 
Wanderings in Ceylon, by the sworn elephant- 
hunter, 8. W. Baker. 

M. Ubicini, the standard authority upon Otto- 
man affairs, is about to put forth a work upon 
Turkey and its Inhabitants which can not fail to 
be valuable. From Mr. Erskine Perry’s Bird’s- 
Eye View of India, we may hope for some further 
light upon the condition and prospects of that 
country. The author was Judge of the Supreme 
Court at Bombay, from 1841 to 1852, and is now 
a Member of Parliament. 

The plan and purport of Dickens's “ Little Dor- 
rit” is kept a profound secret. Whether the title 
is the name of a place or a person is unknown. 
From the fact that Dickens will pass the winter 
and spring in Paris, some of the London journal- 
ists predict that the scene of the new story will 
partly be laid in France. It has been stated that 
the profits of “‘ Bleak House,” with an average 
circulation of 35,000 a month, fell little short of 
£13,000, or £7800 a year. “Little Dorrit,” like 
most of its predecessors, will be illustrated by 
“ Phiz"—H. K, Brown. 





Enitor’s 
HANGES IN THE DIRECTION OF TAL-| 
ENT IN THE UNITED STATES.—The ca- | 
reer of the Anglo-Saxon race on this continent 
opened under circumstances that had never before 
surrounded a people educated in the higher offices 
of civilization, and refined by the agency of Chris- 
tianity. The world of the savage, which he occu- 
pied without possessing, passed into its hands as a 
fresh gift from Nature. There was no conflict with 
the institutions of a rival society. There were no 
memorials of a past age to be removed, so that our 
forefathers might find a foundation for their new 
economy. The wandering Indian had nothing but 
the lower forms of brute force with which to op- 
pose the progress of the new race ; and, apart from 
this, the physical laws of soil and climate were the | 
enly obstacles which were to be encountered. It 
was the first time that cultivated mind, in the ma- 
turity of its faculties and the fullness of enterprise, | 
had been returned to the primary condition of ma- 
terial nature. The original decree was then pro- | 
mulgated again; the earth was to be subdued and 
replenished ; and man, restored to the sovereignty 
with which the Creator had once invested him, was | 
to reassume his position in the world, and fulfill 
his destiny on a wider and more imposing scale. 
Agreeably to this fact, our early industry was 
simply the industry of colonization. It was an 
industry that sought to provide homes for an emi- 
grant race, overcome the severe rigors of the sea- 
sons, secure the necessaries of food and clothing, 
and perpetuate existence in the midst of circum- | 
stances that taxed the resources of action and the | 
utmost limits of enduring fortitude. It was an in- | 
dustry that used only the plainest implements— | 
the ax to level the forest, and the plow to open the | 
soil—with such machinery as an age ignorant of | 
the wonders of mechanical science scantily afford- 
ed. Man was not then the master of those mighty | 
auxiliaries which now multiply his skill and mus- | 
cles a hundred-fold, nor had he discovered the great | 
secret of compelling material nature to manage na- | 
ture itself. The sunshine was not expected to do | 
more than give light to his pathway; nor did the | 
evaporating dew-drop teach him where he was to 
seek the most successful agent of modern intelli- | 
gence. Confined within a narrow sphere, his ideas 
of labor were mainly occupied with a provision for 
want and a safeguard against death. It was life | 
as a pioneer, struggling for a place rather than a| 
palace—as a combatant, fighting for a truce that | 
might give time to recruit the needful means, rather | 
than for a final and complete victory. And yet, 
amidst all its disadvantages, it was better that this | 
state of things should exist. Brought into direct | 
contact with a virgin wilderness, and with little 
outside of themselves on which to lean, our fore- | 
fathers had their sagacity and strength developed | 
in the most effective manner. It was well that | 
they were not rich and powerful in the external | 
aids of civilization. It was well that art and sci- | 
ence did not follow in their footsteps, and the pat- | 
ronage of Kings and Queens foster them in its en- 
ervating embrace, Founders of States are only | 
“great as they stand alone. The self-creating pro- | 
cess must not be interrupted, or it is at once viti- 
ated. And hence it is a striking proof of the pres- 
ence of Providence, that the original direction of 


Calle, 


talent and industry in this country was so inde- 
pendent of foreign control. The transatlantic 
world tried in vain to speculate on their activity, 
and to determine its channels. It was controlled 
by a higher impulse ; and, consequently, long be- 
fore the idea of a political separation from Great 
Britain had entered the minds of the colonists, they 


| had been unconsciously working out a practical 


divorce from its authority by the course adopted 
in colonizing a new world. Muscle taught intel- 
lect how to be free; and by the same steps that an 
era in the industrial and social pursuits of the peo- 
ple was inaugurated, a liberal and enlightened gov- 
ernment was rendered inevitable. The victory of 
the ax and the plow was the ordained antecedent 
to the victory of the sword; and the triumph over 


| Nature was the divine prophecy of the prostration 


of tyranny. A world that toil and sacrifice had 
won from the forest, the wild beast, and the de- 
graded savage, could not be the property of an- 
other, nor could any institutions rise upon its broad 


| surface except such as were the natural outgrowth 


of those virtues which had reclaimed it to the use 
and comfort of civilized men. 

But the exercise of our talent and industry in 
the colonial era was chiefly preparatory. Mind 
and muscle were then busy on the scaffolding of 
that magnificent structure which has since risen 
in such massive strength and beautiful proportions. 


| Our power was in training for future achievements ; 


and it is scarcely possible for us to imagine a bet- 
ter field for its disciplinary exertion. How could 
we have been more readily skilled in the art of 
war than in those campaigns which were directed 
against French and Indians? How could the foun- 
dations of American commerce have been better 
laid than in the Newfoundland fisheries, that nurs- 
ery of the hardiest and noblest sailors? Or what 
could have been more fortunate than our occupancy 
of the Atlantic slope, by which so much of the in- 
tercourse and business of the Colonies was connected 
with the ocean? Our physical position, marked 
by peculiar features, was of signal advantage. A 
strip of Colonies, extending along an unusual 
stretch of shore-line, had a mountainous barrier 
raised against its western side; and thus the Al- 


| leghany range, reaching nearly the whole length 


of our country, served to restrain a westwardly 
movement, and determine the progress of coloniza- 
tion in lines parallel to the Atlantic. One hardly 
knows which to prize the more highly—those causes 
which stimulated the intellect and energy of the 


| country within certain limits, or those which pre- 


vented its expansion beyond these boundaries. 
Viewing the whole subject in the light of history, 
it would appear that the physical connections of 
early American colonization—its simple industry— 
its trials and dangers—its incipient commerce—and 
above all, its confinement within a narrow terri- 
tory, stretching north and south in accordance with 
the configuration of the continent—had a most sal- 
utary influence in giving the first direction to Amer- 
ican mind and determining the outgrowth of Amer- 
ican institutions. Jet it not be forgotten that ab- 
stract sentiments rarely give form and shape to 
social organizations. Man is a complex creature. 
The wants of his lower nature are constantly press- 
ing themselves on his attention, and impelling him 
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to seek the guidance of providential laws. The 


facts of physical geography are divine ordinances | 


that he must obey; and only so far as he executes 
the hidden will in them, can he attain to the power 
which he so earnestly covets. 

‘The social condition of the American people after 
the Revolution—if its capacity for progress be con- 
sidered—was extremely fortunate. It was a con- 


dition of virtue and integrity, of honest and truth- | 


ful devotion to great principles, of sincere and 
fervent patriotism. Poor, indeed, we were; but 
this was far from being a serious evil. 


which crushes the heart in hopeless subjection to 
sorrow and suffering, but that which commands its 
own means of deliverance, and cheers the hand to 
endure the hardships of toil. We were left in a 
state to repair our losses, not merely by the ma- 


terial resources of the country, but by the active | 
presence of that intelligence and industry which | 


make the wealth of nations. Our people looked to 
themselves; and it is not a little surprising that 
Franklin, who was the first exponent of the prac- 
tical tendencies of the American people, should 
have originated what may be termed the Literature 
of Economical Life. The influence of his genius, 
employed before and after the Revolution to direct 
the habits of his countrymen toward the improve- 
ment of their circumstances, left its lasting impress 
on the industry of the country. By degrees, the 
resources of our nation began to be appreciated ; 
ideas expanded; capacity was felt by being ex- 
erted; and, as if drawn by an invisible attraction, 
the thought and energy of the new people moved 
toward the end which Providence had placed be- 
fore them. 

It will be the aim of this article to delineate the 
progress of American Mind within the last fifty 
years, and especially to point out, as far as space 
will allow, the changes which have marked its de- 
velopment. Conscious of his inability to do more 
than to open glimpses of this great subject, the 
writer would fain hope that the general indications 
of our intellect and character, as presaging our fu- 
ture, and its relation to humanity, may be so pre- 
sented as to encourage others to further investiga- 
tion. Our history has been a history of sentiment 
as well as of action; and hence it will be our pur- 
pose to trace the operations of those intellectual 
and moral agencies which have had so much influ- 
ence in determining our line of movement. 

The history of our Statesmanship, commencing 
under circumstances of peculiar significance, and 
progressing through a period which has witnessed 
the most fearful conflict of opinion and interest, 
must be closely considered, if we would compre- 
hend the intellectual and social changes through 
which we have passed. Our great constitutional 
principles remain as our fathers left them ; our na- 
tional identity has been preserved; but, neverthe- 
less, there have been modifications of doctrine and 
policy that are worthy of careful study. First of 
all, then, it may be affirmed that the spirit of 
American Statesmanship has risen to a loftier 
consciousness of its powers and purposes. Its own 
distinctive idea, so long obscured even to the ar- 
dent advocates of popular institutions, has defined 
itself in sharper outline and broader scope. It has 
shown a constant tendency to liberate itself from 
those false relations in which it was involved, and 
to determine, by its instinctive force, a proper line 
of policy. The cautious wisdom of our fathers dic- 





tated restraints both of sentiment and action that 
were just and noble. Placed under new and re- 
sponsible circumstances, it was impossible for them 
not to feel that the experiment in popular liberty 
was hazardous, and that hence they ought to defer 
to the past, follow the ancient guides of political 
economy, and risk nothing which their sagacity 
could not foresee, and their strength sustain. But 
the lesson which time and experience taught sur- 
passed their expectations. The progress of the 


| country stimulated its statesmanship, infused cour- 
The pov- | 
erty under which we labored was not the poverty | 


age and confidence into its heart, expanded its 
aims, and aroused its ambition. In brief, the in- 


| stitutions of republicanism exerted their legitimate 


sway in bringing up our Statesmanship to their 
level. Never before, in the history of the world, 
has there been so striking an illustration of the in- 
fluence of government in developing the sympa- 
thies of its subjects; never before so impressive a 
proof that its offices are intellectual and social, as 
well as civil and political. 

But this is not all. The circumstances that 
have characterized the last three quarters of a cen- 
tury have operated most potently on American 
mind, in its relations to republicanism. Almost 
every movement abroad, as well as prosperity at 
home, has tended to liberalize the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to enhance the practical value of State 
sovereignty. Trade and commerce have been ef- 
fective agents in producing this grand result. The 
direct interest of the separate States in their own 
affairs has grown rapidly, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, the action of their statesmanship has 
proved a valuable check on the General Govern- 
ment. Not merely our growth in wealth, but the 
peculiarities of climate, the diversities of industry, 
and the various features of our social life, moulded 
by difierent instincts and directed to sectional ad- 
vancement, have exerted a tremendous power in 
controlling the policy of the country. Corn and 
cotton, grain and rice, manufactures and mining, 
have done as much as political principles and gov- 
ernmental creeds to make our freedom a practical 
thing, and to preserve our statesmanship from the 
dangers that threatened it with a timid, hesitating, 
uncertain policy. Looking, then, at the past and 
present position of American statesmanship, as af- 
fected by the causes which have been enumerated, 
it must be evident that it has been brought into a 
closer and more cordial union with the spirit of our 
institutions. It has learned to lean less on tradi- 
tional authority, and more on its own instinctive 
foresight. It has cultivated a political economy 
as well as a political philosophy of its own. It has 
studied its wants as the creature of a new age, a 
new science, a new world; and its growing impulse 
has been to decide issues as they have been pro- 
posed, on their own independent merits. Once it 
was apprehensive of the people; now its highest 
boast is their entire trustworthiness. Once it fa- 
vored a strong and consolidated government; now 
it is jealous of the slightest excess of Federal au- 
thority. Our isolated situation, with an ocean 
between Europe and ourselves, was an argument 
that danger suggested and weakness enforced ; but, 
to-day, alive with the burning impulses of the age, 
and inspired by the consciousness of a glorious des- 
tiny, we indulge in the magnificent vision of cen- 
tralizing the commerce of the world in our ports, 
Territorial expansion was once thought antago- 
nistic to Federal unity, but experience has demon- 
strated their perfect harmony. If, indeed, we may 
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discriminate between the various legitimate offices 
of government, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
spread of our domain has called into exercise the 
agency of Federal power in just such relations as 
are calculated to repress every tendency to evil, 
and discipline its integrity. Nor do these views 
limit the contemplation. A more remarkable 
change than any yet noted is found in the mighty 
growth of those formative and controlling influ- 
ences which encircle our country with a body- 
guard of truth and purity. The official states- 
manship of the nation debating measures of pub- 
lic good, concluding treaties, and devising vast 
schemes of patriotic wisdom, deserves our generous 
sympathy. But whence is it fed? Whence orig- 
inate its noblest ideas and largest plans? Com- 
pare the thinking done in Congress with the think- 
ing done out of it; aggregate the ability there, and 
measure it with the gigantic mass of intellect all 
abroad among the people, and we soon see where 
the national statesmanship is located. Nothing is 
more certain than that as our country has progress- 
ed, the most important steps of the government hare 
started outside of the government itself. The pri- 
vate mind of the country is really its unrecognized 
Congress; and whether the postal system is to be 
reconstructed, or steam-vessels introduced into 
navy service, or exploring expeditions initiated, 
the leader of opinion springs up among the masses, 
It was not so fifty years, or even thirty years since; 
for at that time the working of our system devel- 
oped the statesman as an original and independ- 
ent thinker, but now it develops the people. The 
days of towering intellect in public service—such 
intellect as shone so splendidly in Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Adams, Clay, Calhoun, and Web- 
ster—can not be expected to return as the fruit of 
If it appear at all, it will 


American political life. 
be the effect of causes that are not found in the or- 


ganic structure of our society. But this ought to 
awaken no regret. The mind of the people, roused 
to the watchful care of momentous interests, and 
intent on the guardianship of its own priceless 
freedom, is a much nobler spectacle than the indi- 
vidual renown of statesmanship; and until this 
point is gained, social institutions are never incor- 
porated into the machinery of Providence, and 
made the instruments of promoting the welfare of 
the human race. 

Another marked change in the progress and di- 
rection of American mind has been effected by the 
rapid settlement of new States. The singular feat- 
ures of our frontier life are so well known as not to 
require a formal repetition here. But its agency 
in quickening national intellect has not been fully 
considered. It must be obvious to every thinking 
man that so large a body of active, energetic, in- 
telligent people as has emigrated from the older 
States into the broad prairies of the West and South- 
west, has left its impress on our civilization. It 
could not be otherwise. The physical man must 
feel the wonderful transition from cleared fields to 
dense forests—from gardens to wilds—from one 
climate to another; and the intellectual, moral, 
and social man must be still more sensitive to the 
novel circumstances. Pioneers, if they are com- 


pelled to struggle with solitary hardship and ad- 


verse circumstances, are easily degenerated. But 
in this instance it was emigrant life in its freedom, 
animation, and picturesqueness, without its de- 
moralizing connections. It was the renewal of our 
youth, extending through several generations, and 





yet singularly free from that waste of robust power 
and mature virtue which so generally scandalizes 
the history of a newly-opened country. The spirit 
of enterprise was thus excited; golden opportuni- 
ties flashed their visions on eyes familiar with dull 
routine and oppressive drudgery ; and the future, 
wearing the charms of an enchantment, offered a 
full reward for honest industry. Never before did 
labor enter on such ascene. Toil itself was a spec- 
ulation, amidst a multitude of chances in its favor, 
and poverty could lie down among its fruitful fields 
and dream of a bright to-morrow. It was a val- 
ley-world. No such expanse, gentle in its undu- 
lations, sunny in its slopes, and diversified in its 
aspects, could be found on the earth. Far away 
to the north anc the northeast, a chain of gigantic 
lakes stretched their wedded waves, and the ever- 
lasting roar of Niagara thundered their nuptial 
salutation to the sea. Plains that awaited the 
drapery of the purpling vine; hills holding the 
secrets of centuries in store for the use of man; 
coal-fields in which the imprisoned sunbeam was 
reserved to gladden the firesides of rejoicing homes ; 
marble on which nature had sculptured the mystic 
emblems of an unknown past; the ancient mira- 
cles of fire and flood, where chaos had been trans- 
fixed in its primeval heavings—where the footsteps 
of the traveler rested on the genesis of the globe, 
and the exodus of the world started its long pro- 
cession of pomp and splendor—all these were here, 
subject to the mighty mastery which man was to 
exert over them. The institutions of civilized life, 
the simple habits of Christian freemen, the usages 
and maxims of our forefathers, were carried with 
our migratory population; and, side by side with 
their cabins, rose the school and the church—sym- 
bols of our power and purity. None can estimate 
the wonderful effect of this vast movement on the 
prosperity of the country. It was equal to the in- 
fusion of the blood of a new race into our veins. 
It stretched our capacity for effort and enterprise 
to the farthest limit. To the industry of the na- 
tion it was what California subsequently was to its 
currency and commerce, lifting the feet of men to 
a higher point of departure, and pressing them for- 
ward on a path of triumphant conquest. Had there 
been no other effect, the simple fact that it inau- 
gurated the era of domestic statesmanship in the 
United States would stamp it as one of the prom- 
inent events of our history. Such a thing as state- 
policy separate and distinct from mere politics—a 
system of internal improvements—was scarcely 
known before the magnificent West offered its 
prizes to the Atlantic. It was then seen that the 
wealth of the country was destined to occupy the 
Valley of the Mississippi, and the problem was to 
make it tributary to the sea-board States. Out- 
lets that should drain it engaged the attention of 
Washington and Jefferson. It was the leading 
topic of our domestic statesmanship, and the gen- 
ius of De Witt Clinton alone proved itself equal 
to the accomplishment of the task. 

One event produces another. The effect of to- 
day, flowing from a distant source, becomes the 
cause of to-morrow, and starts a new series of ex- 
tending actions. The vast wilderness of the West 
was no sooner opened, than the impossibility of its 
occupancy and cultivation by our native popula- 
tion was demonstrated. Fortunately for us, for- 
eign immigration, though much needed on some 
accounts, was slow and cautious. It gave us time 
to organize our institutions according to our in- 
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herent ideas; to establish the working-machinery 
of republican States, and, above all, to create that 
assimilative power which must be exerted over an 
extraneous population. The number of foreigners 
and their descendants living in our country in 1853 
was estimated at about 3,000,000. Nearly four- 
fifths of the number have arrived since 1830, and 
more than one-half since 1840. About 40 per cent. 
of the Irish have settled in our large cities, and 
over 36 per cent. of the Germans and Prussians. 
The effect of this immense immigration—acting as 
it has done on every department of society, and 
especially on its industrial interests—has been too 
marked to escape attention. It has formed a mas- 
sive addition to the muscle of the country; and 
not only was it needed to build our great works of 
intercommunication, but still more to liberate our 
lower classes and open opportunities of improve- 
ment to them. The humbler tasks of service—the 
menial drudgery of life—passed into their hands 
by those equalizing laws which never fail to ope- 
rate where industry determines its own position. 
Our native population rose to a higher condition. 
About the same time that this immigration was 
largest, the fruits of our free-schools began to ap- 
pear in the advancing intellect of the American 
masses ; and hence they were prepared to enter on 
such pursuits as required skill and education. The 
consequence of this remarkable movement has been 
that a greater proportion of our own people have 
risen to wealth and influence during the last twenty 
years than at any other period, and that class of 
intellect which had previously contributed nothing 
beyond its ordinary share to the ingenuity and sci- 
ence of the country, has recently distinguished it- 
self by promoting our national advancement. Cer- 
tain it is that our gain in this respect, within the 
period named, has been unprecedented. The most 
prominent feature of our late history has been this 
sudden and general awakening of the working 
classes, and it can scarcely be doubted that it has 
resulted chiefly from the relief which immigration 
has afforded from servile toil, and the quickening 
impulse of new and better circumstances. 

One of the most interesting views of our subject 
is that connected with the growth of literature and 
science. If our national literature is tried by the 
standard of the older European nations, it unques- 
tionably falls short of their measure of high excel- 
lence. But practically, this is not a fair method 
of judgment. The only just criterion must be 
drawn from our position and opportunities. Our 
starting-point, too, has been peculiar, and it must 
be considered if a proper estimate is formed. The 
literature of transatlantic nations grew out of tra- 
ditions, ancestry, ballads, and kindred causes. But 
eur literature could have no such germs. The past 
was not available to our mind; and hence to-day 
could supply the only materials. The singular 
fact of our literature, therefore, is this, viz.: it has 
sprung from newspapers. Aristocracy may, indeed, 
smile at such an origin, and poet-laureates may 
affect to despise so ignoble a birth; but our firm 
conviction is, that a literature for the people—a 
literature for their mind and heart—a literature of 
general power and utility in distinction from a lit- 
erature of caste and patronage—must have such a 
beginning. <A great many of our popular books— 
full of genuine merit—are nothing more than im- 
proved editions of newspapers. The intellect ap- 
pearing in them is simply the intellect of the news- 
paper—the same type, the same pithy directness 





and close combat with the matter in hand—the 
intellect of the press idealized. But what man of 
sense can fail to see a most significant hope in this 
truth? A literature, born in this way right out 
of the bosom of the people, speaking their language, 
cherishing their sympathies, and growing as they 
grow, must eventually transcend all other litera- 
ture. Let us briefly illustrate this fact. What 
has educated American statesmanship, and won 
for it the praise of the world? It is not a profes- 
sion, an abstract, isolated study, a pursuit of one 
chosen class. How, then, has it attained its com. 
manding intelligence and influence? Simply by its 
contact with the people—by its open sympathies, 
gathering thought and wisdom from every quarter 
—by free discussion—by unrestricted intercourse 
of mind with mind. The single habit of stump- 
speaking has done more to educate our statesmen 
than any thing else, and hence there has always 
been a decided superiority in the general average 
of statesmanship in those sections of the Union 
where this practice has most prevailed. Now, lit- 
erature will finally reap the same sort of benefit 
from its connection with the people. The effect is 
already apparent. No observing man will hesi- 
tate to say that books have more power in the 
United States than any where else; and that, all 
circumstances considered, writers are better appre- 
ciated. Every child in this country is fast becom- 
ing a patron of genius. Boys in Virgil, and girls in 
Algebra, are enthusiastic readers, and their young 
hearts are throbbing with delight over ‘‘ Sketches 
of Life and Incidents of Travel.” Can Europe 
match this with a similar scene? And what a 
nation of thinkers, writers, and readers must a few 
generations produce? Depend upon it, the time 
has come for the people to give law, dignity, im- 
pulse, and success to every thing. Go back eight- 
een hundred years, and see Peter, John, and James 
cast aside their fisher’s nets, and enter on the great 
work of reforming the world. A glorious prophecy 
was uttered then that all time has been fulfilling. 
It was the prophecy that the intellect of the peo- 
ple should rule the thought and direct the strength 
of the human race. If Christianity could draw its 
select apostleship from the people, crowning its 
brow with the chosen symbol of flame, and touch- 
ing its lips with the wondrous miracle of universal 
speech, surely all art and science, all statesman- 
ship and authority, all genius and influence, shall 
follow in its inspired train. One of the people! 
was not Luther such? One of the people! was not 
Washington such? One of the people! were not 
Columbus and Cook, Newton and Galileo, Angelo 
and Canova, Davy and Watt such? And now 
that literature has imbibed the same genial spirit, 
warming its heart by that great central fire which 
a divine breath has kindled, let us rest in the hope 
that in our country it will fulfill its highest, no- 
blest task. 

The increased interest in science affords another 
instance of the change in the direction of American 
mind. There are more than fifty periodicals in 
the United States devoted to the discussion of sci- 
entific subjects, and the diffusion of scientific intel- 
ligence. Large convocations are annually held 


for the promotion of scientific objects, and through- 


out the country a sympathetic disposition among 
leading minds to combine their efforts in organized 
action has been eminently serviceable in giving an 
impulse to this noble pursuit. The value of sci- 
ence to a country, in its economic relations, is much 
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more highly appreciated, and not only the Fed- 
eral Government, but the States themselves, have 
evinced a most commendable anxiety to encourage 
its investigations. It would be difficult to specify 
any department of life that is not a debtor to Amer- 
ican science. If we turn to mechanical and man- 
ufacturing industry, we see its agency in various 
forms of machinery that substitute automatic ac- 
tion for individual labor, and multiply muscle a 
hundred-fold. The fields of the farmer bear testi- 
mony both to the chemistry and mechanical in- 
genuity of the day. Our architecture and civil 
engineering begin to indicate grand results, while 
on the sea commerce exults in the genius of Lieu- 
tenant Maury as having introduced a new era in 
navigation. Our system of surveys and the en- 
couragement given to exploration by the Govern- 
ment, directing our talent and enterprise into most 
important channels, and awakening public atten- 
tion to subjects of fresh interest, have produced a 
marked effect on general intellect. Statistical sci- 
ence, too, has rapidly advanced; and, as an in- 
stance of it, we have only to name the late Com- 
pendium of the Census, prepared under the super- 
vision of Professor De Bow. If the labors of the 
Patent Office be compared with what they were 
twenty years since, we see the amazing progress 
which our countrymen have made in scientific 
modes of thought, and the growing desire to apply 
the best intelligence to the industrial pursuits of 
the age. Our science has not yet, indeed, taken 
its wider range, nor won the reputation of a tri- 
umph on the more magnificent fields of immortal 
discovery. But this is not to be deplored. Amer- 
ican science has followed the same law of develop- 
ment as government, industry, and literature. It 
has been a birth and a growth among the people, 
and it has been singularly successful in interpret- 
ing the wants of the day, and serving popular wel- 
fare. In due time its other advantages will not 
fail to appear; and science, trained in the humbler, 
domestic service of man, will rise from the forest, 
the field, the ocean, to penetrate the more won- 
drous mysteries of the universe, and fulfill its moral 
destiny. 

If our space permitted, we should be glad to 
dwell on the tokens of advancing taste which va- 
rious aspects of American life present. No man 
of observation can fail to see the evident marks of 
improvement that begin to appear in esthetic cul- 
ture, and the growing desire, manifested in so many 
forms, to enjoy the beautiful. Sensibility to re- 
fined and graceful objects is not wanting to our 
countrymen, but circumstances have hitherto re- 
strained its exercise. A more auspicious period 
has now dawned; the spirit of art is working with- 
in our mind, and producing its earlier fruits in our 
outward life. Who that remembers the indiffer- 
ence to architecture, landscape gardening, and sim- 
ilar provinces of taste and beauty, that formerly 
characterized us, and marks the interest now ex- 
hibited in cemeteries and other public and private 
works, can doubt the great change which is in pro- 
gress? But what is far more important than di- 
rect and ostensible proofs in confirmation of this 
fact, it is apparent that our daily existence is es- 
caping from the severer service of utility, and as- 
cending to the region in which ideality ministers 
to our better nature. Of this advancement there 
are various illustrations. One accustomed to watch 
the great trains of thought that come forth on spe- 
cial public occasions, must have noticed how much 





more frequently such topics as relate to xsthetic 
culture are now discussed. Above all, we are be- 
coming a more cheerful, animated, happy people. 
The social ascetism that used to prevail is fast dis- 
appearing, and the other extreme, equally fatal to 
the ideal growth of a nation—a low and shameful 
dissipation, loving carnal grossness and bestializ- 
ing the spirit—is also decreasing. How eager we 
are for summer-travel! How swiftly we fly to the 
nooks of the mountains, and to the sweeping shore 
of the ocean, and call these welcome retreats by the 
gentle names that poetry or religion gives! The 
most attractive feature of this change is, that the 
class of persons seeking these enjoyments is not the 
old aristocracy of talent and fashion, but the in- 
dustrial portion of society. And then, our chil- 
dren! The garden of literature is thickly sown 
with violets for them, and the heart of tenderness, 
glowing in the ragged school as warmly as in the 
princely mansion, cherishes their blessedness as 
one of the divinest vocations of the day. Child- 
hood never had the meaning in our country that it 
now has; earth and heaven were never so linked 
in holy union for its sweetness and sanctity. It 
is almost a social transfiguration. Last May we 
took special pains to notice the accounts of festivals 
for children. Throughout the country, and par- 
ticularly over the whole South, it seemed as if 
childhood and youth had touched the portals of the 
millennium. And how can these things fail to 
make a powerful impression on us in the elevation 
of character, the refinement of habits and pursuits ? 
One other point is too significant to be over- 
looked. It is this; viz., there is far more breadth 
of view, openness of sympathy, cordial hospitality 
of intellect in American life than ever before. The 
most encouraging aspect of our national mind is, 
that its own consciousness is beginning to determ- 
ine its action. It is writing down on marble ta- 
bles the law for its tongue, for its pen, for its con- 
duct. The lower forms of self-reliance that have 
enacted such wonders in labor, enterprise, and pol- 
itics are now emerging into the higher forms of 
self-trust ; and truth, courage, and love exult in 
the hallowed’ ascension. What then? Go read 
“EF Pluribus Unum” in the serene light that now 
shines upon it. Is it merely the proclamation of 
the union of these States? Is it the eloquence only 
of a common blood, a common heritage, a common 
joy? One of many, has a sublimer import. One 
of many is the prophet-thought of the age, declar- 
ing to us and to the world that our mind shall 
gather into itself the richest contributions of all 
ages, and the choicest gifts of all nations, and be 
ONE OF MANY in art, science, literature, and life. 


Cnitor’s Easy Chair. 
HE other afternoon, as we were slowly plod- 


ding up Broadway in the drizzle, we heard a 
loud noise, which apparently proceeded from an 


angry man. Looking in at the doors and up at 
the windows we could see nothing, and so supposed 
that we were mistaken, and that no man was an- 
gry. But after the noise had been repeated sev- 
eral times at intervals, and no one had turned to 
remark it or ascertain the cause, we supposed, of 
course, that it was a disagreeable ringing in our 
ears. At length a woman, evidently very weary, 

topped an ibus and stepped off the sidewalk, in 
the mud and bustle of the street, to take her place. 
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Then we heard again, and from the inside of the 
omnibus, the same sudden, short cry, which sound- 
ed like an Indian “ Ugh!” but which really was 
“Full!” pronounced in very loud and impera- 
tive tones. ‘Lhe weary woman stood in the mud 
at the foot of the steps, and looked into the omni- 
bus. ‘ Full!” shouted another passenger with 
unshrinking firmness. It was raining, and the 
woman was wet. The omnibus was full of dry 
men. ‘ Full!” shouted another chorus. The 
driver drew the door to with a slam. The omni- 
bus drove off, and the woman crept through the 
mud and rain back to the sidewalk again. 

Do you suppose if Sir Walter Raleigh, or Sir 
Philip Sidney, or the Chevalier Bayard, or Sir 
Roger de Coverley had been in that stage, that the 
woman would have crept back to the sidewalk in 
the mud and rain? Do you suppose that the 
members of the chorus inside, who shouted *‘ Full!” 
with such unanimity, although they had each a 
good sixpence in pocket to pay for his seat, and 
meant honestly to pay, were gentlemen in the 
sense of the men whose names decorate any page 
upon which they appear? It may be difficult for 
the members of the chorus to see that they will 
none of them ever become stars, nor play nor sing 
any solo part in the consideration and respect of 
the community, until they have a breadth of style 
and a generosity of method which they have not 
yet betrayed. 

This is the old story. The Easy Chair remem- 
bers very well having preached sermons from this 
text before. But remember that in this sinful 
world the churches are open twice every Sunday, 
and there is a perpetual sermon-battery against 
many things which yet are very Malakoffs, and do 
not fall. Therefore they must be cannonaded until 
they do. If we act as boors and are not reproved, 
we may come to imagine that the world does not 
notice our coarseness and selfishness. The ostrich, 
you remember, hides its head and believes that it 
has effectually concealed itself. 

It is in the details of life that character is shown. 
A man may go out very bravely to be beheaded if 
the world looks on in pity or interest, but he may 
be a very disagreeable companion if the cobbler 
has left a peg in his shoe. A man may also be 
very courteous at his table to guests whom he has 
invited, and has reasons for honoring. How is he 
to the servant behind his chair? How was he to 
the woman who looked into the full omnibus ? 

It is the opinion of the respectable Gunnybags, 
who rides a great deal in the omnibus, that women 
should not be allowed to stop full stages, or that, 
if the driver is weak and holds up, the woman 
should be taught that she shall not boldly presume 
to turn honest men out into the rain and cold, 
while the mutton is even now cooking or scorching 
at home. Gunnybags suggests separate stages. It 
is intolerable, in his opinion, that women should 
thrust themselves in and upset all the arrange- 
ments of society. Fat women with babies and 
bundles and baskets—three or four women, when 
there is only place for one—fussy women with 
flounces, and fine women with hoops. Gunnybags 
has fully made up his mind to shout “Full!” at 
every such invasion. People may twaddle about 
politeness until they are red in the face; it is all 
gammon. Why are not the women polite? Why 
may not a man be as tired as a woman? Why 
have women no consideration? Why don’t they 
see when a stage is full, and have the decency not 
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to stop it? Why should we be imposed upon by 
women? “Full!” shouts Gunnybags, and leans 
both hands upon the top of his cane, and fixes his 
mouth like the mouth of Jupiter Ammon, and 
looking at the piteous woman in the rain, shouts 
again with the austerest merality—* Full!” 

Gunnybags has an idea that life is a ledger ac- 
count, and is to be arranged as other accounts are, 
When he pays for a thing—a share in the Gunny- 
bags Screw and Bore Company (of which he is 
President, and owns most of the stock), for in. 
stance, or a seat in an omnibus—he has a perfect 
right to it. But there happening to be other 
things in the world besides rights, he has not set- 
tled the account yet. It is a duty of Gunnybags 
to be gentle, and courteous, and humane. If Gun- 
nybags had been in Paradise he would have an- 
swered that he was not his brother’s keeper, and 
he would have heard it thundered in reply that he 
was. You can not shake off your duties by shout. 
ing “‘ Full!” to an omnibus-driver. The very fury 
and resolution with which you do it, shows that in 
your heart you are conscious that you ought not 
to do so. 

It is very Quixotic to step out and give up your 
place, perhaps to a frowsy woman, red in the face, 
and with large hands, holding unsightly bundles. 
It is very Quixotic, but the best things go by hard 
names. A man who believes that men are not only 
not brutes but have a touch of the angel, and may 
be treated accordingly, is called a dreamer and a 
Utopian. Even the word poet is in bad odor. If 
a man says something to you, and you reply, “ but 
you are such a poet,” he understands, and with 
some reason, that you are elegantly telling him he 
lies. Besides, the giving up your place to a young 
and lovely woman is not a matter upon which you 
ean very well plume your politeness, Courtesy is 
fiot personal to the object but to the subject. If 
you would smilingly surrender your seat to Queen 
Victoria or to Miss Demesne (of the first circles, 
and only daughter of Billion Demesne, Esquire), 
and not to Miss Demesne’s washerwoman, you are 
only a snob and a flunky, and not worthy to 
touch the fringe of the lovely Demesne’s lowest 
flounce. When Charles Lamb’s friend gallantly 
handed an apple-woman over the gutter, the act 
was finer than when Sir Walter Raleigh threw his 
gay cloak in the mud before Queen Elizabeth. The 
beauty of Raleigh’s action is in his character, and 
we applaud it because we know he would have 
done the same thing to the apple-woman. 

Quixotic things are the very things that ought 
to be done. Utopia is the very country in whose 
discovery we are all interested. For if, as is the 
inference, in Utopia men are as courteous as wo- 
men are fair, how do you think it compares with a 
world in which twelve healthy men sit safe in an 
omnibus and shout “ Full!” when a forlorn woman, 
or any kind of woman, shows herself in the rain at 
the door? 


Mr. Mumm, the great lecturer, came in the oth- 
er day very much excited. He pulled out his 
tablets, and was lost in intricate calculations. 
“Why, O Mumm, this perturbation?” was the 
natural question we addressed to the eminent pub- 
lic instructor. 

“TI will tell you why,” said he. “If you were 
ambling quietly along in your slippers, making 
your comfortable five miles a day, how would you 
like to have a great fellow come swinging by in 
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his seven-league boots, and securing the hottest 
steaks and the softest beds at the tavern?” 

“We should certainly grumble, 0 Mumm,” re- 
turned we. 

“That is just what I am doing,” said he. ‘“ No 
sooner have we little gentlemen, ‘ distinguished 
orators,’ ‘eloquent divines,’ ‘graceful speakers,’ 
and men of ‘ fine, clear minds,’ loaded our pop-guns 
and made ourselves ready to startle the quietest 
villages, than there comes Briareus Thwackaway 
with a four-headed club, across the sea, which he 
will brandish up and down the country, felling 
cities, and villages, and towns—and where shall 
we and our pop-guns be? However, there is one 
consolation. I have been reckoning that there 
must be at least two thousand lyceums in the coun- 
try; and, thank Heaven! as there are not two thou- 
sand nights in the year, some of the others of us 
will have a chance.” 

Mumm departed, satisfied. But who would not 
yield to Achilles? Of all lecturers we have ever 
heard—and in lecturing and be-lectured America 
are they not many ?—two men, very unlike each oth- 
er, please us most. They are Emerson and Thack- 
eray. Emerson is a poct chanting, and Thackeray 
is a man of the world chatting. Yet, by ‘man of 
the world’ we mean nothing small. Shakspeare 
was a man of the world in the sense we mean, and 
Fielding, and Raphael. The man of the world is 
he who sees the facts clearly and takes them. He 
does not twist things to a theory, and think it so 
much the worse for the facts if they do not con- 
form. He has a fine eye and a warm heart. The 
moral of his life is charity and good-will. His 
sermon is toleration. His politics are democracy. 
When such a man lectures upon the world, or upon 
that aspect of it which is called society, we natu- 
rally all want to go and hear. If Robinson Cru- 
soe had lectured upon Desert Islands, or upon Men 
Fridays, who would not have rushed for a front 
seat? There is a satisfaction, too, in seeing the 
men to whom we owe so much pleasure, so much 
wisdom, as we do to the novelists and poets. 
Dickens sometimes goes to Birmingham or Man- 
chester and reads in public one of his smaller sto- 
ries. Dickens does in England what Homer did 
inGreece. Would you not go to the next town to 
hear Scott read a chapter of Ivanhoe? When the 
writers of great and good books, which are printed 
and read with delight, write little good books which 
are not printed, but which they read aloud to all 
who will come to hear, can there be any purer 
pleasure? In that way they taste directly the 
fame they have justly earned, but of which they 
usually get only a distant and indirect recognition. 
The aspect of a man, his voice, his manner, help 
interpret him. You understand his books better 
when you know him. Perhaps he puts the best 
part of himself into his books. Perhaps he has 
personal weaknesses and affectations which he him- 
self sees and despises, and will not allow to taint 
what he writes. But a man's personality is al- 
ways entire. Nobody is purely sincere in soul and 
a little affected in manner. Manners are not su- 
perficial. Their quality is determined by the mind 
and heart, just as the clearness of the complexion 
depends upon the healthy condition of the system. 

If, therefore, a man is dear to us from any cause, 
it is natural to wish to see him. Thus lecturing 
has come to be lion-hunting. But hunting lions 
is princely sport when you can bag a royal one. 
it is true that a man may write a very good book 
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and a very bad lecture. But let ustry them. At 
least let us believe when a man has written a book 
full of wit and wisdom, his lecture will be very 
likely to be witty and wise. 

The great charm of Thackeray's lecturing is its 
simplicity. There is nothing of the schoolmaster 
about him. The lecture is not a sermon, nor a di- 
dacticessay. It is a series of sadly shrewd observ- 
ations upon life and people. If you can work out 
of it any other theory than that men are fallible, 
and that we all need to have charity and to try to 
do better, then do it. If you can trace profound 
principles, around which and according to which 
things group and arrange themselves, trace them. 
Thackeray seems to say that he has not found such 
theories—that life succeeds better without them— 
that it is very dangerous to trust to them. Men 
and states are wrecked upon theories. The truly 
wise men are always empirics—always governed 
by experience. What, after all, are our best spec- 
imens of virtue? There are no standards. It is 
easy to give alms, easy to pray, easy to build build- 
ings and found institutions, but it is not easy to be 
charitable, religious, and public-spirited. 

Thus, again, it is the sweet humanity of his lec- 
tures which. is so striking. They neither shoot 
over nor under, They hit us just where we need 
to be touched. The lectures are not too fine nor 
speculative. They give us the times and the men 
as they really were: yet as they were in the light 
of a genial humanity. There are many of our 
friends who will have the chance of hearing Thack- 
eray after reading what we say. We urge them 
not to lose the chance. Mumm is a good lecturer, 
but Thwackaway is better. Mumm has what they 
call a great flow of words—Heaven save us !—and 
the audience labors with him as he soars into the 
rhetorical empyrean, and then falls with him in a 
shower of golden rain. It is as good as fire-works 
to hear and see Mumm—a most pyrotechnical ora- 
tor. Mumm wellearnshis money. But somehow 
the stars continue to shine when the feu-de-joie is 
over. They were quite extinguished by the brill- 
iant burst of the rocket. But the stars will be 
there to-morrow night, and the loftiest and loveli- 
est rockets—where are they ? 


THERE was general joy at the return of Dr. Kane. 
If “ all mankind love a lover,” they do not less love 
a hero. His ships sailed away blown by warm 


wishes as well as favorable winds. Hearts went 
with him that were not catalogued with the crew, 
and there was a real hope that America should fur- 
nish the eyes that were first to see the Northwest 
Passage. 

In one way, indeed, the expedition failed. It 
went to find Sir John Franklin, and it returned 
without having found a trace of him. Before Dr. 
Kane could know it, the world knew that Sir John 
could never return. He had not forced the terri- 
ble secret of the Pole; but somewhere in the vast 
icy solitude his human bones remain, a monument 
of human heroism. If he could not pass the gate, 
he could lay his body before it, and thus attest the 
will to do it, and thus certify its final accomplish- 
ment. 

It was the same spirit that sent Dr. Kane. It 
was less the chance of finding a passage that could 
do nobody any good, than it was to demonstrate 
that Nature could not balk man with merely ma- 
terial impediments. Fourier, indeed, held that the 
defects of Nature would disappear in the degree 
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that men became better. In a perfectly virtuous 
world there would be no sandy nor icy wastes—no 
noisome reptiles, no material impossibility. Vir- 
tue was to melt the glaciers. Virtue was to turn 
the desert into a garden. Mount Blanc was to lie 
down with the Vale of Cachmere, and the awful 
snows of the Himalayas were to gently cool the 
summer air. There should be no storms at sea— 
no violent excess of nature. In amore poetic mood, 
he thought that virtue was so to refine the senses 
that the good man would detect each planet, as it 
passed, by its peculiar aroma. 

To Fourier the search for the Northwest Passage 
would have been a foregone conclusion. The way 
to find it, he would say, is to stay at home and 
bring your soul into harmony with Nature. Then 
the secrets of Nature would be charmed into light 
by your power, as snakes are charmed by music 
from their holes. Let men be brought into right 
relations with each other, and the desert of Sahara 
is abolished. 

If a man finds in this only a dream it is still 
beautiful. The great problems of the material 
world, whose solution has cost so many lives, so 
much anguish, must often have suggested to men 
the thought that there was an unhandsome victory 
of dead matter over living spirit. A daring and po- 
etic soul would necessarily try in some way to har- 
monize the possible facts with his consciousness of 
possible powers, and so, as of old the spheres were 
said to make music as they rolled—and the music 
of spheres is not so ridiculous an idea that we all 
laugh at it—the new philosopher believed that the 
spheres had each their aroma—and, as they could 
be seen and heard, so they could be smelled. The 
inspiration of Sir John Franklin and Dr. Kane, 
the instinctive feeling that men could wrest the 
solution of the vexed question from the icy hold 
of Nature, was in kind the same instinctive pride 
and prophecy of the human mind that Fourier ex- 
pressed. They were but various ways of asserting 
—the one practically, the other poetically—that 
man is the head of Nature. 

It is still true, although Sir John returns no 
more, and Kane looks for him in vain. The sphinx 
of ice that sits in the North, and turns to stone all 
who can not guess her riddle, shall one day yield 
and confess. We are here to subdue the earth, and 
not to be subdued by it. Even the stars can not 
hide themselves, and the mountains stretch away 
into the clouds in vain. There is no waste of hero- 
ism. Success is not external, but it belongs to the 
man, or, rather, the real success is internal, and 
consists in the growth and development of charac- 
ter. The success of the Arctic navigators is in 
their prompt and heroic obedience to a noble in- 
stinct ; and although the North will now probably 
be left to its own solitude, history, as she writes 
the story of these days, will record the names of 
Franklin and Kane with no less glowing fingers 
because they found no passage through the ice. 


Yesterpay as I (for an Easy Chair, although 
it has four legs, is still only a single chair) turned 
out of the Battery, very much as Goldsmith turned 
into the Park, the eyes of the Easy Chair fell upon 
a lady moving slowly up the street with a prodi- 
gious circumference of skirt. The bonnet was a 
mere beau-knot of lace and ribbons, the cloak was 
of brilliant colors, and the whole air was that of 
the beautiful Miss Peacock, who is perfectly well 
known to all her acquaintances. 





The lady sailed in so jaunty a manner along the 
sidewalk, that the men hurrying about their af- 
fairs, still found time to glance at her and at each 
other, and sometimes there seemed to be a ghost 
of a smile flitting over their faces. The omnibus- 
drivers, also, and the carmen, I observed, were 
gazing very intently at the show, and I could not 
but envy the father of the beautiful Miss Peacock, 
whose daughter was the object of universal atten- 
tion, and especially the lover of Miss Peacock, who 
could thus see that draymen were not unconscious 
of her charms. 

And so I went on, speculating how many skirts 
must probably go to such circumference, when, as 
the lady suddenly stopped at a window, I pas» 
ed her. But at the same moment she resumed her 
promenade, and turning to make the bow which 
every old Easy Chair is so happy to make to that 
beautiful young lady, I was shocked to find that it 
was not Miss Peacock at all, but only her old aunt, 
Miss December Jackdaw. 

Now, what right has Miss Jackdaw to wear the 
plumage of spring? Would an honest woman dis- 
play such false colors? Would a truly virtuous 
woman of sixty try to make men, who had not yet 
overtaken her, believe that she was the young and 
beautiful Miss Peacock ? The honor of that fam- 
ily is concerned. If the Jackdaw branch is to be 
perpetually mistaken for the genuine Peacock, 
where are we? as the great statesmen put it—and 
where, for one, am I to go? 

One thing I will not do—because I can not—I 
will not treat a woman, old enough to be my wife, 
as if she were young enough to be my daughter. 
That is reasonable. And if it is reasonable for me, 
is it not soforher? If I can not pay her that kind 
of homage, ought she to expect it; or ought she to 
show that she expects it by dressing as if she did? 
Suppose this grave Easy Chair should go skipping 
down Broadway in varnished boots, yellow gloves, 
profuse buttons and watch-chains, and a dashing 
amber stick. Would not those who loved him be 
sorry? Would they not feel the sad incongruity 
between his years and his dress? Would they not 
instantly say, or believe, if they did not care to say 
it, that he must be related to the immense family 
of the Popinjays? 

What a family that is, and how intimately it is 
related to so many other families! My eye has 
now become so discriminating that I can tell a 
Popinjay at the first glance, and even in disguise. 
But it is not easy to disguise the Popinjay air. It 
breaks out like an accent in speaking. Nor do the 
family usually wish to conceal it. It was only the 
other day that I met Otto Popinjay. Otto is a 
son of one of the poor branches. He gets six or 
seven hundred dollars a year as a lawyer’s-clerk, 
and has fair prospects of advancement. Now you 
would naturally expect economy with that income, 
and you would say that a young man of sense would 
spare himself elaborate jewelry, and the appliances 
ofa dandy. There are men who struggle along 
respectably upon that sum, even with families. 
A youth not extravagant in boots, and gloves, 
and operas, and cigars, ought to keep himself de- 
cent and presentable upon it. But if Otto were 
coming in to ten thousand a year, he could not be 
more'flashy. I look on in admiration; but I won- 
der. I wonder who pays. I wonder if Otto ex- 
pects to eat his cake and have it. I wonder if he 
does not regard the approval of wise men more 
than the admiration of foolish. I wonder if he 
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thinks that really lovely women like him better 
for his buttons and breeches, Of course litile 
Ballerina does, and his cousin, May Polka Pop- 
imjay. But they only know men’s cravats and 
coats, and they never can know any thing more of 
them. 

Otto Popinjay is not an honest man, When he 
walks the street, his appearance says three thou- 
sand a year, and he cherishes an appearance that 
does not tell the truth. There are men who have 
done so with sinister motives. His cousin, Plume 
Popinjay, was enamored of a young gentleman 
who had wealth of waistcoats, and boots, and 
chains. He was a distingué man. He had gen- 
tlemanly manners, and melancholy eyes. Miss 
Plume Popinjay capitulated—only to discover that 
he had nothing else. ‘‘My clothes are my for- 
tune, Ma’am,” he said. He had carried her by a 
brilliant broadside of waistcoat and varnished 
boots. I consider him a swindler. 

Thus it begets disagreeable suspicions when a 
man or woman dresses beyond his or her means or 
age. Late at night, in Broadway, I have seen sad 
parodies of this overdressing—women who are not 
young, nor fair, nor virtuous, flaunting in flounces 
and rustling silks along the street. Also, if so 
much thought is given to the exterior—if, as the 
youth (one of the Popinjays of the English branch), 
says in Punch, “I have given my whole mind to 
my tie,” you feel instinctively that there is little 
thought left for any thing else. Whenever I see 


old Miss December Jackdaw, I feel that all noble 
women areinsulted. She brings woman in the ab- 
stract into contempt, for the reputation of the sex 
always suffers from the foolishness of the individual, 
And I, who am a lover of the sex, and who perpet- 


ually insist, not only that men are as gallant, but 
that women are as lovely and attractive as ever 
they were in any period of history, am obliged to 
retreat hastily from the amiable gibes of my com- 
panions when I see old Miss December approach- 
ing. I am loth to believe that a woman can do so. 
We forgive men many absurdities ; but we require 
of women that they shall maintain in our minds 
the ideal they inspire. If they do not—if they are 
coarse, slovenly, or tawdry—if they show any sus- 
picion of a want of self-respect or maidenly mod- 
esty —they do themselves and us a greater injury 
than they believe. 

I am disposed to chat a moment more upon this 
topic, as you sit about the Chair; for between 
our hurry to do every thing quickly, and our 
partly natural contempt for the pompous insin- 
cerity of what is called “ the old school” of man- 
ners, we are letting good manners go. Now man- 
ners are peculiarly human. Dogs and cats, and 
lions and snails, treat each other naturally and 
sincerely, but they have no manners. Fine man- 
ners are, in a way, the poetry of sincere inter- 
course. The worst manners are an imitation of 
this. Courtesy is not compliment. Courtesy is 
not strictly necessary, indeed ; but is to intercourse 
what fragrance is to a flower. All the uses of a 
flower are subserved without fragrance; but the 
bloom and the odor are the best part of the flower. 
The main interest of the world in roses is not that 
the blossom is a development of the seed-vessel, 
which secures the perpetuity of roses, but it is in its 
beauty and fragrance. This makes the rose syin- 
bolic and splendid. For although the operation of 
one may sometimes be beautiful, the best beauty is 
independent of use. It is the form and color of 





the cloud that charm us, and they would charm the 
same were there no bulging fullness of welcome 
shower. 

Thus courtesy is pure poetry. A word from 
some lips is more than a speech from others. 
Good manners are only to be fostered by encour- 
aging good feeling. Good feelings do not by any 
means always produce beautiful manners, Indeed, 
there is a certain veneer of elegance, a polish which 
has nothing to do with heart and character, and 
yet which is courtly, and graceful, and attractive. 
Bad men have often good manners. But that is 
only saying that a snake is fascinating. A beau- 
tiful woman is also fascinating, and the difference 
is not hard to detect. 

So we must not let the Popinjays give us swag- 
ger for ease, and superciliousness for elegance. 
Simplicity is the crown of excellence, and there is 
nothing more simple than truly beautiful manners. 
The difficulty is, that if you think of it, you be- 
come self-conscious and lose it. But if there be 
any way of getting what is so desirable and lovely, 
it is by carefully eschewing both the morals and 
the manners of the Popinjay family. 


Wuen Sir Walter Scott was King of the Novel, 
every fresh volume of his was looked for with 
universal interest, and seemed to be an affair of 
great public interest. Perhaps some belated reader 
grieves that he did not live in those days of grand 
excitement. But if he will remember that there 
are now two great novelists in England, and that 
as one has just finished his story, the other be- 
gins his, he may discover that he does not live in 
so pitiable a year. For my part, I am content to 
live now. There seems to be as much real interest 
in the announcement of a new novel by Dickens 
or Thackeray as there could have been in Scott’s 
day. It is the rap of a friend at the door when 
Dickens announces a new book. The heart leaps 
like a girl at her lover’s footstep, and quickly 
cries, ‘Come in!” He does come in, and how we 
laugh and cry! How various, how affluent, how 
good he is! It does not seem necessary to argue 
elaborately whether he or Thackeray be the great- 
est genius. The world is very wide. Dickens is 
a man who must be welcome in all manly, all 
childlike hearts. If people were glad when Sir 
Walter Scott published a book, what should they 
be now? 

And, say what we will, a serial is good; a serial 
is very good, as Touchstone would have it. A 
serial is strictly the growth of modern time, of an 
improved press, of a diffused education, of a uni- 
versally reading nation. The great fact about 
America is that we are a reading people. For- 
eigners see this and wonder; authors see it and re- 
joice. Well now, how to dispose of business, and 
two or three histories, and two or three good novels, 
at the same time; novels no more to be missed by 
a right-minded man, than Pamela, in its day, or 
Guy Mannering. When Bulwer, and Dickens, 
and Thackeray, and how many French people, are 
writing stories and memoirs, how are they all to be 
compassed? Easily, in the serial. You breakfast 
on Thackeray, you dine on Dickens, you tea and 
toast on Bulwer. That is, you have a spare half 
hour, an odd quarter, before and after, which you 
bestow upon those authors, In that way it was 
possible to read ‘My Novel,” “‘ Pendennis,” and 
“David Copperfield.” And yet, when they were 
completed, what a huge pile of volumes it was! 
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Who coulil have undertaken that? Ask your 
neighbors, and ascertain how many who did not 
read those books as they were published, have read 
them since ? 

People say it is not easy to read serially. They 
forget who wants to marry whom. Now it doesn’t 
make much matter to such people, when, how, or 
what they read. Books are not written for such 
intellectual cullenders. If a novel, or any thing 
else, is worth reading, it is worth understanding. 
Nobody who lately read “The Newcomes,” was in 
any doubt whom Clive wanted to marry, and he 
had a shrewd suspicion where Ethel’s heart was. 
Readers who complain of serials have not learned 
the first wish of an epicure—a long, long throat. 
It is the serial which lengthens the throat so that 
the feast lasts a year or two years. You taste it 
all the way down. You return to it. You have 
time to look back, to look over. As in life, you 
can sit, as the number ends, as you sit when the 
door closes, and muse upon what follows. Your 
fancy goes on and draws the beautiful result. Or 
your fancy steals out and returns to you in tears. 
A serial novel has the great advantage of drawing 
the author back to nature. He can not cook up a 
plot. He can not waste his brains devising ar- 
rangements and surprises. The interest must be 
sustained in the novel as it is out of novels. It 
must be an interest of character, and that is, prop- 
erly speaking, the domain of the novel. In fact, 
it is in our day that the novel has returned to its 
proper sphere. It had been long lost in the mazes 
of romance, or the darker realms of moral and po- 
litical speculation. Do you remember Plumer 
Ward’s “‘ Tremaine?” Are you not visited by the 
vision of a body of divinity when you recall it? 
Was ever a lover so won, except when John Bun- 
cle won his wives, polemically ? 

It is as true in literary art as in all other, that 
the great works are based upon Nature. The men 
who do the things that are remembered and are 
full of influence, are the men who have clung to 
Nature. Did the artists copy the Greek? But 
whom did the Greeks copy? They copied Nature, 
and therefore they seem excellent to the artists. 
The modern novel does the same thing. It takes 
the life of to-day, and builds upon it as the French 
vaudeville does. And why is the French vaude- 
ville the only living drama? Because it is studied 
carefully and closely from life. 

So, at the beginning, be advised to read the new 
story of Dickens in serial parts—even in these 
pages. It will have a freshness of interest you 
can not otherwise conceive. Besides, it is writ- 
ten so. Each number is intended to end where it 
ends, and no longer, as in old times, to pause upon 
a moment of horror, just as the robber was tum- 
bling through the window, or, more breathlessly, 
just as Adolphus Augustus was going down upon 
his knee—“‘to be continued.” Now, every num- 
ber has a certain kind of completeness. Stories, 
like life, have exigencies. Sometimes it is hard to 
see how Manlius is going to reach Marietta safely 
—how sail between the Scylla of Papa, and the 
Mamma Charybdis. That is the natural excite- 
ment of life—and so it is of the serial story. It is 
not gotten up. It is not patched up. It is the 
almple working. 

If you doubt it, try the experiment with the 
new story, which is to be commenced in our Jan- 
nary Number, and regularly continued, with the 
eagravings. Why not be sure of a laugh once a 





month, or of a tear, if your name is Laura Ma- 
tilda? Be well advised, and read the new serial 
of Dickens. 

Ir really seems a pity that Mr. Pfeil may not 
burn the body of Mrs. Pfeil, if that lady desires it, 
and especially requests it, before her decease. If 
a man may not burn his wife when she is dead, 
what will the Hindoos say of us? Their luxuries 
are more exquisite. 

If a man should seriously ask to have his dog 
killed at his grave, would a friend deny the re- 
quest? would he not take care that the dog was 
killed? If a man left his body to the doctors, 
would it not be freely and thankfully surrendered 
tothem? Ifa woman should wish to be interred 
in a black bonnet, would it not be done? Ifa 
woman seriously asked to have her body carried 
out to sea and sunk, who would feel easy not to 
fulfill her request? Why, if she wished to have 
it burned—as the wisest and most cultivated of 
nations had long the practice—should it not only 
not be done, but some newspapers fabricate lament- 
able complaints of monstrosity and moral delin- 
quency ? 

If the papers which have poured out wrath upon 
a man for a recent effort to burn a body—which 
to our fancy is much the most agreeable way of 
disposing of the dead—really wish a good subject 
of anathema, they may find it in those Black-holes, 
the Western cars, in winter. The friend of our 
Chair will remember our last winter’s correspond- 
ent. It was perfectly true. It is perfectly true 
of any railroad North or South, or East or West, 
where sixty human beings are crammed into an 
oblong box, and sealed up to consume their own 
health and the exhalations of their bodies. 

How long are these things to continue? How 
long is a man to dread a Western journey as if he 
had been ordered to take a place in the charette 
for execution? How long are there to be no cars 
for people who want fresh air and not foul air? 
for people who are willing to close the window if 
your wife is really ill, and requires that it should 
be closed ; or if you are an emigrant, and your wife 
has not clothing enough? We beg our friends 
every where to show up these enormities boldly. 
We shall be glad to cannonade the public until it 
capitulates upon this point; and if any man springs 
to the defense of the abomination, he shall be heard, 
but he shall be answered. Stifling in the horrid 
Calcutta Hole, can you not fancy the eager and 
agonized cry of the victims? It rang through the 
world, and it makes history pale even now. And 
every day and every night, after the cold season 
sets in, trains of Black-holes are sent away from 
various towns, with a large lump of red-hot poison 
in the midst to secure the destruction of the vic- 
tims ; and these crowded holes dart over the frozen 
landscape express trains of death! 

There! if any indignant friend thinks fit to send 
us an anonymous letter complaining of our sever- 
ity, it shall be attended to. But good anonymous 
friends, in quiet country places, who lean upon our 
Chair, and kindly hear our words, consider whether 
it is quite worth while to wonder why the bloom 
fades from your daughter’s cheek, and the fire from 
your son’s eye, if he has much winter travel to ac- 
complish. You gentlemen of firesides who sit at 
home at ease may think a dreadful fuss is made 
about close cars. Try it. Scold, but try. Jump 
into the next winter train, and breathe the air for 
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six or seven houts. Then try the anonymous let- 
ter dodge. : / 

This is what the exasperated papers might dis- 
cuss rather than innocent Mr. Pfeil’s incremation 
of his wife. Perhaps the newspapers will take our 
beef-steaks in charge next, and inform us how much 
we may eat, at what price, and in what manner 
cooked. Let the reader never forget that roar the 
lion never so loudly, it is still only Snug the Joiner. 
“ The indignant press of the country” is only Jones 
and Jenkins in bad humor. Public opinion is be- 
hind the newspapers. Young Groodle has fallen 
out with Toodle the famous dancer, and the virtu- 
ous pressf an enlightened community comes down 
upon public dancing. Toodle, the famous dancer, 
introduces young Groodle to his lovely sister, and 
the discriminating journals of the 1anc. impressive- 
ly order the line between the morality of beautiful 
motion and the sinfulness of model statues. 

While we daily poison # chousand or more living 
beings, caught upon their travels, let us be quiet 
mouthed about burning a dead body. 


A MAN feeis taller when he has voted. There 
is a sense of dignity about honest ruffrage which 
is not over-described in the most gorgeous touches 
of Fourth of July eloquence, Nothing so strikes a 
foreigner as the ease with which our ship of state 
1s tacked and turned. She moves around as quiet- 
ly as a whale in deep waters. It is a text for a 
careful sermon, not the motto of a paragraph. An 
election-day, in a republic, is, ideally, one of the 
greatest days of history. But facts are so inferior! 

There is always such a sad discrepancy between 
the political enthusiast’s dream of an election and 
the morning revelation of the booths! It was so 
when Hogarth painted; it is so when the Decem- 
ber Number of /Zarper is printed. There is such 
ardent huzzaing—of men who are desperately an- 
gling for the fishes, having long since consumed the 
loaves. There is such sincere saving of the coun- 
try by masked assassins. There is such purity 
of principle—among men who buy and sell voters. 
There is such patriotism—in the mouth. There is 
such devotion—to one’s own interest. 

Out of all the chaos, however, comes order. 
There is a great splutter at the polls—immense 
eloquence—untiring exertion—and unprecedented 
effort. The next day comes, and the country is 
not gone. Our land and morning do not break to- 
gether, as somebody’s heart pathetically did; but 
we find a noble country and a hopeful people. The 
dirt of the election is blown away, and the gold of 
good remains. Let every man see that the noble- 
ness of the country takes no detriment, and r 


At least so says the Rev. Dr. Cumming; anu he ie 
a man by whose opinions a great multitude pin 
their faith. In the year 1865, he tells us, the world 
will have accomplished its tale of years; the last 
seal will be unbroken, and the heavens roll away 
like a scroll. 

And pray who is Dr. Cumming, who ventures te 
put this sudden limit to our gossip, and to say that 
after a single decade of years we can be garrulous 
from our Chair no more forever? He is a learned 
Scotch preacher, who draws on every Sabbath-day, 
in London, great crowds to listen to his eloquence; 
and who, until this eccentricity of belief grew on 
him, was accounted among the most orthodox of 
the most orthodox Free Church of Scotland. We 
remember, on a time, to have heard him fill Exeter 
Hall with his voice, and with such rare art of lan- 
guage—bearing such earnestness of thought, that 
the crowd listened like an audience of Rachel’s Ca- 
mille. It would be reasonable to suppose that such 
a man would carry a greater train of fellow-think- 
ers after him than our old friend Miller. (Pray, is 
Mr. Miller dead?) And yet we doubt the fact. It 
is odd enough, but true, that practical and common- 
sense people as we are, we follow after strangeness- 
es and newnesses with more greed and in greater 
flocks than any people of the world. We recruit 
Salt Lake cities, and build Mormon temples, and 
sacrifice to Free Love and Mr. Brisbane, and inocu- 
late ourselves with morus multicaulis or Shanghai 
fevers, and entertain moon-hoaxes with more lib- 
erality and warmth than any creatures elsewhere. 

And therefore it is we think it more than prob- 
able that the parish of Dr. Cumming will presently 
be extending itself on our side of the water, and 
our eager hunters after novelty, tired with repeat- 
ing the awful prophecy of disunion or of hoop pet- 
ticoats, will embrace the doctrinal reading of the 
Scotch divine, and pin their faith to the grand is- 
sue of 1865. 

At the risk of setting ourselves forward as the 
inaugurators of the new Millerism on this side of 
the water, we beg to note down one or two con- 
tingent facts, which seem to illustrate the theory 
of Dr. Cumming. 

First of all, the great war trails its shadow over 
Eastern Europe, darkening the Euxine, darkening 
the great city founded by the Christian Emperor, 
darkening the far-off households of England, and 
darkening every where the aims and ends of civili- 
zation. We have the battle-murder by thousands ; 
we have the desolated fields ; we have the conscrip- 
tion rolling off its tens of thousands from the peace- 
ful pursuits of agriculture; we have the Crescent 





ber that he is bound at all hazards to be a man. 


OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

WE are jogging on, through this November 
weather, toward—the end of the world. Nobody 
doubts the fact; and it would hardly be worth 
making a note of, even in our budget of trifles, if 
our foreign wiseacres—speaking through the pa- 
pers and otherwheres—had not startled us by say- 
ing that we have but a little more space to jog over 
—only a few more of these rustling Novembers— 
and then the last leaf will fall, and the world whisk 
away in a grand meteoric shower! 

Only nine more volumes (or, if you bind the 
years in couplets, eighteen) of Harper’s Magazine, 
and then the Easy Chair will be rolled away, the 
“Drawer stick for aye, and the Table break down! 





of Mah t going down in blood; we have the 
twin-crosses of Greece and Rome fighting for the 
final victory ; we have the sturdy sovereignty of 
Britain shaking unsteadily in its water realm; we 
have the great land of China in fearful ferment ; 
we have the gates of Japan opened; we have the 
desert regions of Africa penetrated; we have the 
great Arctic mysteries solved; and lastly, we have 
our own turbid politics, bigger with threats than 
ever before. 

Nor is this all: Death was never busier doing 
his part for the final consummation. Pestilence 
is even now knocking at the doors of France. If 
the war is taking its tens of thousands, the cholera 
ean boast its thousands. And nearer home, the 
vomit-plague is hanging in the wintry air, floating 
northward. 

What shall be said, moreover, of the failing crops 
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of Europe, and of the foreboded deterioration in the 
productive qualities of all grains? What if disease 
is to ravage our wheat lands, as it has our potato 
fields ? 

In short, does not enough threaten to make the 
warning of the Scotch preacher reach widely and 
loudly? And yet, setting the prophecy by, who 
among us can count with assurance on ten years 
more of life? 

There are those alarmists, besides the Doctor, 
who extend our lease of the world for a century 
and a half to come. The year 2000, when it ar- 
rives, will top the history of dates, and none of the 
living (it is very certain) will welcome the year 
2001. It will be an even stopping-point; and men 
may close their journals squarely with such a round 
date as 2000. 

Meantime, how goes the European world? Not 
frightened, surely, by any such prognostics as these, 
but yet feeling sorely the shortened supplies which 
the land gives, and peering doubtfully into the 
war-clouds which shroud the Eastern horizon. 
France, mercurial as ever, although her harvests 
are the shortest and her bank the poorest, is yet 
meeting adversity with light-hearted hopes. The 
Eastern venture seems full of promise. The French 
hospitals are rising fast into the strength of bar- 
racks upon the shores of the Dardanelles. The 
prestige of the Malakoff is not lost upon the weak 
Osmanlee, Lord Stratford, with his cunning di- 
plomacy, is day by day losing ground, and is mak- 
ing matters all the worse by venting his spleen 
upon the French officials, They tell us that he 
refused to ratify with his presence the celebration 
of the Te Deum in honor of the Malakoff, at Con- 
stantinople; and there are rumors whispered in 
court-circles, that the Emperor, who manages the 
war for England, has demanded his recall. 

But the time has not ripened yet for a severance 
of the two great Western interests. The spoils 
have not yet their accumulated weight ; the Turk 
has not yet withered away utterly, and the Aus- 
trian still hangs too threateningly on the Transyl- 
vanian mountains. 

Nay, there is even newspaper talk (not to be 
credited over much) that the alliance is to be drawn 
closer than ever by the marriage of the Prince 
Napoleon with the Princess Alice of England. The 
bare fact that such rumors should be credited for a 
moment is evidence of a singular union of political 
ties; but, to our thinking, the old home character 
of John Bull will reluctate greatly to add this 
crowning seal to the war alliance. 

There is this beautiful feature in British loyalty, 
that it wraps itself around the persons of the royal 
family with a kind of domestic devotion, and is as 
tender of their interests, and jealous of their hon- 
or, and careful of their affections, as if they formed 
a patriarchate, with blood-ties to every man and 
woman in the realm. This home loyalty, it seems 
to us, would be greatly outraged at the thought of 
binding the blooming girl, Princess of England, 
who has found health among the heather of the 
Highlands, and a pure faith under the arches of 
Protestant Kirks, to the profligate Prince Napo- 
leon. There would be no rejoicing bonfires for the 
consummation of such a union. And with our 
memory resting pleasantly upon the ruddy, cheer- 
ful face of the little Alice, as we have caught sight 
ef her upon the Long Walk of Windsor, we pre- 
fer to think the story an idle creation of the news- 
mongers. 





In our other-side grouping of news, we must 
not fail to note the new action of the European re- 
publicans, who, tired at length with their long and 
fruitless waiting, have issued proclamation to the 
hopeful ones to resist openly, wherever they may 
be, the existing dynasties. 

It is a proclamation easier to issue than to act 
upon, The old Radetsky, though touching upon 
his ninetieth year, is still watchful of the Lom. 
bard fortresses, and there seems no present hope 
for the republicans of Italy. 

Manin, who defended so gloriously the little 
State of Venice, has, it would seem, sacrificed his 
Venetian pride to whatever may promote the 
union and prosperity of Italy. He has openly 
declared his willingness to rally to a Sardinian 
standard, whenever that standard—whether borne 
by a king or a republic—shall be raised for the 
union and the freedom of Italy. It is noticeable, 
moreover, that his letter to this effect has been 
published without provoking the retributive action 
of the imperial censors of Paris. It would seem 
that the Emperor was growing less tender of the 
feelings and sympathies of his imperial brother of 
Austria. 

If the generous impulses and common-sense ac- 
tions of President Manin were more currently en- 
tertained by Italians, there would be far more hope 
for Italy. We recognize at once the true loyalty 
of that feeling which prompts an Italian to declare 
first of all for independence. Republic or monarchy 
—Sardinian or Romish ascendance, are issues far 
inferior in importance to the grand one proposed 
by Manin, of freedom from Austrian tyranny. 


Berore this will meet the eye of the reader, we 
shall know what are the verdicts in the great Court 
of Industry, and how America stands in the list 
of inventive honors. We can promise ouselves, al- 
ready, the comforting assurance that our country 
will have merited and received reward in what re- 
lates to those commoner arts of life, toward which 
a new country ought to direct its more constant 
thought. : 

Our reaping-machine will stand high, if not the 
highest, and our threshers and plows, if well repre- 
sented, will certainly bear high place in comparison 
with those of Europe. We love the thought that 
our prairies, waving with grain—the feeding lands 
of Europe in their days of adversity—will thus have 
a voice in the Palace of the Nations; and for our- 
selves, we can rest satisfied with the conviction 
that our American mind is taking the best human 
measure of those grand wants of the race which 
agriculture supplies. We can readily content our- 
selves with the thought that our new country has 
comprehended, best of all, the aids to that patri- 
archial art, which is the basis of all national pros- 
perity, and which had its beginnings in Eden. 

We can give up the paintings and the pianos; we 
can import them if need be. We can measure our 
time, complacently, with French watches; we can 
give pap in Paris spoons; we can dish our tea in 
Birmingham ware, and we can study toilets in 
foreign mirrors; but we hope never to see our 
prairies laid open with a British plowshare, or our 
shipwrights seeking foreign models. 

Apropos of pianos; there was a rumor running 
through the columns of American papers, not long 
ago, that a certain manufacturer of Boston had 
gained the first premium ; and the rumor ran, gain- 
ing all the strength of running rumors, until in the 
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Far West we catch a paragraph glorifying the mu- 
sical manufacturers of the country, and sneering in 

round terms at those effete nations of Europe 
who have exhausted all their inventive genius 
even in matters of art, and who must come hence- 
forth to Boston in search of their best instruments 
of music! 

Itis a pity to expose such cheerful rhodomontade, 
and yet the truth has borne out only a minimum 
of this grand boast. It would appear that the 
square-box pianos which make an unfortunately 
common bit of American furniture (our ears are even 
now aching with the “ practice” of our neighbor's 
daughter), are but little affected beyond the seas ; 
and that of seven such appearing at the Paris Ex- 
hibition, one of Boston manufacture has been re- 
commended as worthy of the fourth prize! 

Much as we like to give modesty a prop, we do 
not know but we take even greater pleasure in pull- 
ing the stilts away from undue boastfulness. Let 
eur dear friend Mr. Ladd, or Chickering (or what- 
ever the name may be), console himself with the 
fact that M‘Cormick’s reaper is cheapening bread 
to his children. In other departments of art our 
American exhibitors do not appear to have been 
very successful ; nor are we at all surprised to learn 
that the Greek Slave of Mr. Powers, trumpeted 
about Paris as the chef-deuvre of this age, did not 


draw away the crowd from the Palace galleries, or | 
provoke a single Imperial visit. French critics are | 


not taken by storm, and the approaches to their 
favor and kindly mention, although quickened by 
a discreet largess, must be quietly made. 

In allusion to American paintings (at the great 
Exhibition) a writer for the Debats expresses his 
belief that no real Americanism belongs to them 
whatever, and that they are to be rated and crit- 
icised as the essays of pupils who study and imitate, 
with more or less of success, the French or English 
models. The portraits of Mr. Healy, whose power 
of execution he reckons first, he declares to be close- 
ly after the roseate manner of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Very few of the American paintings, either from 
subject or treatment, call to mind the New Coun- 
try from which they come. 


Amonc the new and later visitors to the galler- 
ies of the Exhibition, must be now named the young 
Duke of Brabant; he has come to Paris with his 
bride, and has been welcomed with honors and 
féte-givings, which in any other season than that 
which has witnessed the entrée of Victoria and the 
Sebastopol 7’e Deum, would have been the talk of 
the town. Our readers may not all know that the 
Duke of Brabant is the well-looking and thriving 
son of King Leopold of Belgium; and his bride, 
the heiress of a high German name, and of near 
kin to the great House of Hapsburg. 

Poor Eugénie, through all these féte-makings, 
guards her private apartments at St. Cloud, cheat- 
ing herself of the ennui of the Imperial promise 
she bears by saunters in the private gardens of 
the Palace, and by abandonment of her old cere- 
monial robes. 

The Prince Napoleon, in his quality of Grand 
Commissioner of Industry, has just now received 
the compliment of a supper at the new Hotel du 
Louvre, They tell us it was altogether a shabby 
aifair; no ladies were present; the guests proved 
disorderly ; the arrangements were illy matured, 
aud the police closed the doors at one o'clock on 
the suceeeding morning. 





The hotel itself is represented as altogether a 
grand one. Its west face fills the entire side of that 
open square which lies between the Palais Royal 
and the newly-built wing of the Louvre; upon the 
Rivoli it stretches its arcades as far as the ancient 
Rue du Coq St. Honoré; and, returning upon it- 
self, occupies the entire block. Its southern rooms 
will be partially shaded by the gigantic pile of the 
Palace; but no better lounging window could be 
imagined than one upon its western front, looking 
down upon the busy square between the palaces, 
always restless with the human tide that flows 
through the Rivoli and the St. Honoré. 

The dining salon of this hotel is said to eclipse 
even the wonderful ones of New York, and the 
quaint Moorish hall of the Hotel des Princes shrinks 
altogether out of comparison. It is still a question, 
however, if the new enterprise will prove a suc- 
cessful one, and grave doubts are entertained as to 
the possibility of warping the whole hotel habit of 
French life by the mere attractions of a brilliant 
hall and a public parlor. It is specially note- 
worthy in this connection, that while the European 
hotels are just now assimilating in some measure 
to our own forms, our own fashions are shifting into 
harmony with theirs. We count both facts strong- 
ly in evidence of the amazing increase of American 
travel, as well as a pleasant foretaste of that inter- 
mingling of habit, and softening down of national 
differences, which will by-and-by secure to every 
nation the best usages of a ripe civilization. 


Amone the American on dits of the gay capital, 
we can not forbear noticing the retirement of Mr. 
Piatt from his position as Secrétary of Legation, 
and as acting Chargé for the Paris embassy. It is 
rumored, moreover, that the retiring officer is about 
to give the world a diplomatic daguerreotyping in 
the shape of a book, which can hardly fail to be ex- 
cessively readable. 

That sad subject of “ our diplomacy” has been 
often the butt of grave jests—all the more grave 
because so very entertaining. Indeed we are not 
eminent in that province. Future historians will 
never make commendatory periods about our em- 
bassies. Any national glorification of us will steer 
wide of our Foreign Appointments. Between the 
black-coat discussion, the Madrid duels, the Dan- 
iels’s opera-box at Turin, the brave consuls at Lon- 
don and Panama, and the Ostend Conference, we 
have a galaxy of diplomatic exhibitions and illus- 
trations which have turned people to thinking of 
what American diplomacy really is, and of what it 
really wants. 

When a government names a fierce partisan 
(with no other claim) to a fat home office, where 
a host of routine servers keep the machine in mo- 
tion, and where the lumbering incompetency may 
suck his quill, and slip on and off, like old shoes, 
without our special wonder, nobody feels aggrieved ; 
but when the same official represents us, where his 
representation is a kind of national manifesto—as 
if we said in putting forward our diplomat,‘ See of 
what stuff we Americans are made !”—we blush ex- 
ceedingly. 

And why not? Why not feel a pride that this 
machine of Republicanism, which we have set up 
and managed this half century in defiance of all 
taunts and enmities, should have capable and man- 
ly expositors of itself to the other-side unbelievers ? 
Why not cherish the wish, and proudly, that it 
may reflect across the waters something of the en- 
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ergy, and something of the dignity, which have 
sustained it hitherto? Why not take a pride (and 
accomplish a good) in demonstrating, through the 
person of our representative, that our material pro- 
gress has not altogether forbade a higher culture, 
and those accomplishments of the mind and heart 
which enable him to meet on even ground with the 
diplomatic gentlemen of Europe ? 

We are aware that very many well-meaning 
persons look with contempt upon the whole system 
of our Foreign Legations, and deny the necessity 
for its existence; but independent of any strict 
business necessity, which may or may not exist, 
it seems to us that one civilized nation can not 
with propriety offend against those rules of cour- 
tesy which are acknowledged and honored by sis- 
ter nations. A man is no way necessitated to say 
“ Good-morning!” to the neighbor with whom he 
has only commercial dealings; but he is a surly 
dog who omits it. 

We love to regard our diplomacy—though it 
may prove as barren of issues as the Ostend Con- 
ference—as a kind of black-coated Good-morning ! 


sent over the water in token of comity, and in | 
furtherance of whatever kindliness must and ought | 


to grow up between civilized nations. 

But, in Heaven’s name, let us have men who 
ean say ‘“‘Good-morning” understandingly! If 
the system is to stand, there is not a soul so eccen- 
tric as to admit the propriety of sending those no- 
toriously incompetent. Until, however, the ap- 
pointments cease to be counted as the mere bribes 
for partisan effort, we can scarcely hope for any 
change for the better. 


Speake of national courtesies brings us back, 
by an easy circumbendibus, to the exiled or run- 
away Republicans. Among these are very many 
quartered upon the pleasant little Island of Jersey, 
which, as every body knows, is a domain of the 
British crown, lying in sight of the western shores 
of Normandy. A certain Felix Pyat, famous in 
the stormy annals of 1848, is living among the ref- 
ugees of Jersey, and with others has latterly estab- 
lished a paper upon the island, of high Socialist 
doctrines—ignoring all the principles of the Chris- 
tian churches, and all the ties of domestic life. 

Within a short time the journal in question has 
made an odious assault upon the Queen; and, in- 
stigated by the Parisian visit of that sovereign, 
has loaded her with opprobrious epithets. The 
people of Jersey were at once in a ferment; they 
are sturdy loyalists, and could not abide the in- 
gratitude which assailed their monarch. They 
called a meeting (after good American fashion) ; 
they drew up a sturdy body of resolutions, very 
Lynch-like in their tone; and at the last accounts 
the Governor of the island had waived ceremony 
in receiving a deputation from the indignant peo- 
ple upon Sunday. Whether M. Felix Pyat will 
be expelled the island, or his paper be quashed, 
remains to be seen. 


WE love to regale ourselves, from time to time, 
with the London Times leaders ; they smack to the 
life (if you read them aloud), like a mug of London 


stout. We have just now fallen upon a plum of 
its hardy satire, which we lift for the benefit of 
our readers. It appears that a certain Lord Ernest 
Vane, son of the late Marquis of Londonderry, an 
officer in the Life Guards, quartered at Windsor, 
had been bullying, in cock-pit fashion, the theatri- 





cal manager of the town, who gives the following 
account of the affair in the Windsor Express; « 
am the lessee of the theatre in this town. Lord 
Ernest Vane, an officer of the 2d Life Guards, sta- 
tioned in this place, had been in the habit for two 
or three nights previous to the evening in question, 
with other officers, of coming behind the scenes, 
and had behaved himself in a respectable manner, 
but on the 21st ult. his lordship amused himself by 
blacking the eyes of one person, kicking another, 
and so forth. My first salute from him was his 
stick broken across my back. The curtain was 
going up; as I did not wish the audience to be 
disturbed, I put up with it, and went on the stage. 
When the first piece was over, and I was dressing 
for the last, I was informed that his lordship had 
forced his way into the ladies’ dressing-room, and 
would not leave, though repeatedly requested by 
the ladies. I sent my stage-manager to remon- 
strate with him, but to no effect. I then went my- 
self, when he told me to go to a place not men- 
tioned to ears polite. I at length was obliged to 
send for a policeman. When the officer came he 
quietly walked out. I had finished dressing and 
was preparing to go on with the last piece, when 
he met me at the back of the stage, and said he 
wanted to speak to me, took hold of me by the col- 
lar, and before I was aware, dragged me to the top 
of some steep stairs leading beneath the stage. He 
then said, ‘ You dared to send a policeman to me; 
now I will break your infernal neck! I'll kill you!’ 
He held me in a position that I must fall back- 
ward. I endeavored to escape from him, and said, 
‘For God’s sake, do not kill me in cold blood!’ 
But he hurled me from the top with all his force. 
Fortunately a young man, hearing the noise, came 
to the bottom of the stairs as I fell and broke my 
fall, or death would have been certain. He then 
was cowardly enough to come and dash his fist in 
my face as I lay on the ground; but eventually 
his brother officers and other persons interfered 
and got him away. I may mention that the sol- 
diers, of whom there were many in front, had been 
informed that their officers were being insulted, 
and were forcing their way on the stage. Fearing 
a collision between the soldiers and civilians, I did 
not give him into custody. On the following day 
a military gentleman waited on me to compromise 
matters. I told him I would bring the young ruf- 
fian to justice, and no one can prove that either 
myself, or any person on my behalf, listened for 
one moment to any offer of settlement. Having 
felt the bitterness of death, I did not think that 
money should compensate it.” 

After many difficulties the poor manager gets a 
hearing before the Local Court, which condemns 
the noble delinquent to a fine of £5. Thereupon 
the manager appeals to the Times; and the Times, 
after gravely proving the injustice of the sentence, 
and the felonious intent of his Lordship, proceeds 
with the matter thus: 

“The provincial Themis is a capricious dei- 
ty. Had the assailant in this case been a ‘Thames 
bargee, convicted of a similar assault upon his 
mate, we can not but think that the Areopagus of 
Windsor would have remitted the matter to the de- 
cision of a jury. Let us take a more merciful view 
of the case. Let us presume that when Lord Ernest 
Vane Tempest said ‘I'll kill you!’ he meant no- 
thing more than ‘I will give you a good beating.’ 
Let us suppose that when he hurled Mr. Nash down 
stairs he had no real intention of murdering him, 





EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 





although, if a man’s intentions are not to be gath- | 
ered from his acts and his words, from what are 
they to be gathered? Still here, beyond all ques- 
tion, and taking the most merciful view of the case, 
was an assault of a most heinous and aggravated 
character, certainly calculated to endanger life. 
Is it not the usual, is it not the invariable course, 
to remit such cases to a jury? Oh! but all this 
is an extreme view! Lord Earnest Vane Tempest 
is such a fine young man, so extremely well con- | 
nected—he was a little “sprung” at the time. The 
manager was insolent, and, in the playfulness and 
buoyancy of his youthful spirits, this really very 
delightful young nobleman simply wished to chas- 
tise the base plebeian who had outraged his feel- 
ings by letting a policeman loose upon him. What | 
more natural—although we admit it was not strict- 

ly right—than that he should slightly thrash the | 
manager the first time he met him? To be sure, 

the meeting was not accidental; the fine young | 
man no doubt did, after a certain delay, go in search | 
of the ‘common fellow,’ the scoundrel manager ; | 
but the delay only proves that Lord Ernest Vane | 
Tempest is not in the habit of giving way to the | 
first impulse of passion—a point in his favor. Be- 

sides, it is quite obvious he could not have intend- 

ed any thing serious by hurling—let us say easing 

—Mr. Nash down the ladder, for else it would have 

been incompatible with his feelings, as a member 

of the aristocracy, to dash his fist in the manager's 

face as he lay upon the ground after his fall. If | 
you cut a man’s throat, vou don’t box his ears after- 
ward. Had poor Lord Ernest really intended seri- 
ous injury to the fellow by sending him to the bot- 
tom of the stairs, he would have been satisfied with | 
that; but, as he was not satisfied with that, it is ob- 

vious that he could not have intended serious injury. 





As for the language held, that goes for nothing ; 





young are not supposed to be acquaint- 
ed with the force of language, or with the English 
language at all, for that matter. On the whole, the 
right conclusion is that Lord Ernest Vane Tempest 
was guilty of a venial error. He did not intend any 
thing more than the infliction of a slight punish- 
ment; his conduct can not altogether be justified ; 
but all his error will be amply expiated by the 
payment of £5. Consider, again, what the con- 
sequences must have been had this case been re- 
mitted to a jury. Lord Ernest Vane Tempest— 
an officer of the 2d Life Guards, a scion of one of 
our noblest families—would in all probability have 
lost his commission had the case been brought be- 
fore a criminal court—a result which could not for 
a moment be contemplated. The manager was 
not killed, after all; so let the fellow take his £5 
and be content. This seems to have been pretty 
much the sort of reasoning which helped the Wind- 
sor magistrates to their conclusion. It must be 
quite a feather in the cap of the Horse Guards’ 
Minos that a civil court has been found which em- 
ulates the decision of his tribunals. Lord Har- 
dinge is at least clear of all responsibility in this 
case—save in so far as he has permitted Lord Er- 
nest Vane Tempest to exchange into a Dragoon 
regiment, now in the Crimea, in place of dismiss- 
ing him from her Majesty’s service altogether. 
The assault committed was not only most disgrace- 
ful in itself, but it had been accompanied by other 
actions which were an outrage upon all propriety. 
Lord Ernest, it seems, had been “blacking” the 





eves of one person behind the scenes, knocking an- 
o.her down, and, finally, by way of bringing these 


133 
Tom and Jerry proceedings to a climax, he had 
made his way to the dressing-rooms in which the 
ladies attached to the theatre were robing and un- 
robing themselves for the performance, and here, 
in violation of all common decency, he would re- 
main. Hence the policeman’s appearance upon 
the stage, and hence the savage assault upon Mr. 
Nash. The lessee of the Windsor Theatre de- 
serves, in our opinion, the highest credit for the 
spirited manner in which he has followed up these 





| proceedings, considering how seriously his inter- 


ests may be damaged by the hostility of the offi- 
cers quartered at Windsor. One word more, and 
we have done. We have no doubt that the army 
in the Crimea—that band of brave soldiers led by 
gallant gentlemen—will properly appreciate the 
high compliment paid to it by Field-Marshal Lord 
Viscount Hardinge, who, when a wanton and in- 
solent lordling breaks through every rule of de- 
corum at home, marks his high sense of the offend- 
er’s behavior by sentencing him to serve in the 
ranks of those heroes who have shed their blood 
like water for their country. In the good old 
times Botany Bay, and not the Crimea, would be 
the reward of such gallant deeds as that recently 
perpetrated by Lord Ernest Vane Tempest.” 

We do not envy the reputation that Lord Ernest 
Vane will carry with him to the Crimea. 


But the Times is not occupied only with the 
castigation of these occasional recreants; its old, 
last winter’s bombardment of the British military 
system, of the octogenarian generals, of the draw- 


| ing-room captains, and the younger sons portioned 


with lieutenancies, is again begun. 

“Why is it,” says a leader of mid-October, 
‘that the states of Continental Europe can embark 
in war without so discreditable and disastrous a 
transition from a state of peace? What are the 
advantages possessed by these less wealthy and 
less active nations? France has, indeed, carried 
on campaigns during a quarter of a century in 


| Africa, but it has been chiefly a warfare of skirm- 


ishing and surprises; it was not in Africa that her 
engineers learned how to sap up to the Malakoff. 
In the present generation Russia has made only a 
single short campaign in Hungary; yet the Rus- 
sian generals and officers have shown themselves, 
by the admission of their enemies, men of the 
highest skill, while their transport service and 
commissariat have performed prodigies. Prus- 
sians and Austrians never see any warfare more 
serious than a review, yet were they to take the 
field they would perhaps march and bivouac with- 
out serious loss. Even little Piedmont has sur- 
prised the world by the efficiency of its troops. 
Every thing connected with its army is said to be 
a model of arrangement. We, the only people 
who in the last forty years have carried on regular 
wars—we who have fought the disciplined armies 
of mighty Indian princes as well as Caffres and 
New Zealanders, who have invaded China and 
tamed the Burmese, find ourselves on a great occa- 
sion novices in the military art. Why have Aff- 
ghanistan and the Punjab given no lessons for the 
Crimea? That Indian experience has been lost as 
regards the present war is part of the system, and 
the blame must fall somewhere. But even practi- 
cal warfare seems in the case of our allies and ene- 
mies to have been less the cause of efficiency than 
careful education and accurate arrangement. Our 
officers we know to be brave beyond all praise; the 
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men who follow them are worthy of such leaders ; | 
yet what is the result? We can not relate a deed 
of heroism without blushing at an act of folly. 
They rush needlessly on batteries at Balaclava; 
they have no batteries to defend them at Inker- 
mann. It is glorious, but not war, say French 
and Russian lookers-on. The subaltern and the 
general are equally fearless and equally unskillful ; 
there is no difference between them; the general is 
only a subaltern of seventy. These gallant deeds | 
have not saved the nation’s military fame; after a 
year of perils and endurance, every paltry German 
newspaper can talk of England’s exhaustion and 
humiliation.” 

And the indefatigable correspondent who gave 
us that familiar picture of General Simpson sitting 
in a trench wrapped in his cloak, upon the famous 
day of the Redan, is still provokingly critical, and 
very careless of what the Globe calls “ gentlemanly 
proprieties.” 

At the risk of giving very much war-color to our 
gossip of the month, we venture to add a little of 
his irony and picturesqueness here. The date is 
of the 1st October—not so far away from Decem- | 
ber as many of our country friends are from Bala- | 
clava! 

“The contrast between the actual proceedings | 
of the allied armies since the 9th of this month and | 
the fevered dreams in which the public at home, | 
as represented by the press, are indulging, is as | 
striking as itis painful. The Russians, so far from | 
flying in discomfort over boundless wastes, are | 
calmly strengthening their position on the north | 
side. The face of the country bristles with their | 
cannon and their batteries. As I write, the roar | 
of their guns is sounding through our camp, and | 
occasionally equals the noise of the old cannonades, 
which we fondly hoped had died into silence for- 
ever. There is no trace of any intention on their | 
part to abandon a position on which they have lav- 
ished so much care and labor. They retired from 
the south side when it became untenable, shaken | 
to pieces by a bombardment which it is imprac- 
ticable for us to renew. They have now between 
themselves and us a deep arm of the sea, a river, 
and the sides of a plateau as steep as a wall. We 
let them get off at their leisure, and looked on, 
much as we would have gazed on the mimic rep- 
resentation of such a scene at Astley’s, while the 
Russian battalions filed in endless column over the 
narrow bridge, emerging in unbroken order out of 
that frightful sea of raging fire and smoke, which 
was tossed up into billows of flame by the frequent 
explosion of great fortresses and magazines. What 
time our generals woke up and knew what was go- 
ing on, I can not tell; but it is certain they did 
not, as a body, distress themselves by any violent 
efforts to get a near view of the enemy’s movements 
early in the morning. It was late in the day when 
Fort Paul blew up. At about half-past five o'clock, 
as well as I can now recollect, that magnificent 
work was shaken violently, heaved upward, seem- 
ed to fly into pieces—the breaking masonry and 
embrasures emitting sheets of white smoke, lighted | 
up by fire, and then collapsed, as it were, into ruins. 
The mine missed in the first instance; but, so cool 
were the enemy, 80 perfectly satisfied of our inac- 
tion were they, and so convinced they had us awed 
by their tremendous energy in destruction, that 
they sent across a boat with a few men in her, 
about half-past four o'clock in the evening, who 


| paper in Paris. 
| made zealous by what he counts the indignities 





quietly landed and went into the fort, and were 


seen by several people in the act of entering, in 
order to prepare for the explosion which followed 


, immediately after they had retired. Spies have. 


however, informed the authorities, in the most pos- 
itive manner, that the Russians were prepared to 
retreat, and had all in readiness to cover a retro. 


| grade movement, in case the fleet succeeded in fore- 
_ ing a passage, and the Allies evinced a determina- 
| tion of throwing their whole force against the north 


side. Their field-guns and guns of position were 
all in readiness, and were strengthened by a very 
large corps of cavalry, which would hold our infant- 


| ry in check, and our cavalry could not, of course, 
| get over the water in less than several days, nor 
| could it gain the heights of Mackenzie unless the 


infantry had previously established themselves 


| there. Every thing was foreseen and calculated, 
| and the Russians were in hopes that they might 
| catch us at a disadvantage amidst some of their 
| fortified positions in a difficult country, and retrieve 


their past disasters, or, at all events, make a mas- 
terly retreat. But when they saw that all was 
hesitation, if not confusion, in the army of the Al- 
lies, they recovered their courage, stared the situ- 
ation in the face for one moment, and the next were 
busily employed in making the best of it, and they 
have now erected such batteries as to shut up the 
harbor to our present navy, and to render any at- 
tempt to cross it as rash as it would be undesirable. 
Yesterday they jinished a new line of batteries, to- 
day we begin to make some reply.” 


Ovr readers will remember, perhaps—perhaps 
they will not—that some months since, in the 
course of our foreign mention, we took occasion to 
appreciate the French book of a certain Madame 
Fontenay ; it appears that the volume has latterly 


| fallen under the eye of Jules Janin, the theatrical 


critic, and weekly feuilletonist of the Débats news- 
Inspired by its truthfulness, and 


which have been put upon Mademoiselle Rachel in 
this savage country, he indulges in a warm diatribe 
against American art, and ignores American culti- 
vation of any sort. The special cause of his provo- 
cation in the matter of Mademoiselle Rachel, seems 
to have been the fact that she should have been 
called upon to chant that “odious and bloody” 
song of the Marseillaise ; and he indites for her an 
indignant reply to such appeal. What will the 
JSeuilletonist say, when he learns that his great 
tragédienne has once more—in a free land (once 
more)—stooped to the level of the great French 
war-song of Liberty ? 

How hard, indeed, to chime with the humors of 
a people which is every thing by turns, and nothing 
long; which now pasquinades perfidious Albion, 
and now courts her Queen; a people, with whom 
all the serious things of government, of popular 
rights, of political privilege, shift like a play; 
and to whom the only real stable materials of 


| thought and of affection, are just those which to 


every other nation are fleeting and changeful acces- 
sories; to wit, their art, their music, their plays, 
their mistresses, and their wines! 

Let their umpires in such matters rule supreme. 
But when they affect to talk of high national char- 
acteristics, or of the manly dignity which belongs 
to freedom, let us listen warily: it may be only 
the phantasmagoria of a dreamer; or haply, the 
make-scene of an actor, who will change his part 
to-morrow ! 
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Editor's DHrowrer. 


HE prince of German poets, Goethe, leaves us 
T this passage, which meets us as we open the 
Drawer for the last time in another year: 

“ The year is going away like the sound of bells. 
The wind passes over the stubble and finds nothing 
to move, only the red berries of that slender tree, 
which seem as if they would remind us of some- 
thing cheerful; and the measured beat of the 
thresher’s flail calls up the thought that in the dry 
and falling ear lies so much nourishthent and life.” 

One year goes and another comes. The sun 
goes down but to rise again. Man dies but lives 
again, and that forever. Yet the close of the year, 
as the close of life, is often filled with sad thoughts, 
as if it were the end of pleasures, and not, as it is, 
the morning of a bright future, the dawn of a glo- 
rious day. In the future is life—the present is 
ours as the portal only of years, of life to come! 

And so while we are musing let us hear the 
words of one whose philosophy, though quaint, is 
worthy of being pondered when we are turning our 
thoughts inward: 

“Man is not merely a creature displaying the 
endowment of two legs, and the only being entitled 
to study grammar; not an animal browsing in the 
fair fields of creation, and endeavoring with all pos- 
sible grace to gild and swallow the pill of exist- 
ence; but the master-piece in the mechanism of the 
universe, in whom are wedded the visible and the 
invisible, the material and the spiritual; before 
whom the waves of the ocean crouch, and on whom 
the winds and lightnings and all wait to do his 
bidding ; the great gardener of the Lord ; the keep- 
er of his great seal, for he alone is stamped with 
the image of Gdd. Man is a glorious poem; each 
life a canto, each day a line. The melody plays 
feebly at first upon the trembling chords of his 
little heart, but with time gains power and beauty 
as it sweeps onward, until at last the final notes 
die away, far above the world, amidst the melodies 
of heaven.” 

Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, begins a splen- 
did poem on the close of the year with this review 
of the seasons : 

“Gone! gone forever!—like a rushing wave, 
Another year has burst upon the shore 
Of earthly being—and its last low tones, 
Wandering in broken aceents on the air, 
Are dying to an echo. 


The gay Spring 
With its young charms has gone—gone with its leaves, 
Its atmosphere of roses—its white clouds 
Slumbering like seraphs in the air—its birds 
Telling their loves in music—and its streams 
Leaping and shouting from the up-piled rocks 
To make earth echo with the joy of waves. 
And Summer, with its dews and showers, has gone ; 
Its rainbows glowing on the distant cloud, 
Like spirits of the storm—its peaceful lakes 
Smiling in their sweet sleep, as if their dreams 
Were of the opening flowers, and budding trees, 
And overhanging sky—and its bright mists 
Resting upon the mountain-tops, as crowns 
Upon the heads of giants. Autumn, too, 
Has gone with all its deeper glories—gone 
With its green hills, like altars of the world 
Lifting their fruit offerings to their God— 
Its cold winds straying ‘mid the forest aisles 
To wake their thousand wind-harps—its serene 
And holy sunsets hanging o'er the west, 
Like banners from the battlements of heaven— 
And its still evenings, when the moonlit sea 
Was ever throbbing, like the living heart 





Of the great universe. Ay—these are now 

But sounds and visions of the past—their deep, 
Wild beauty has departed from the earth, 

And they are gathered to the emb of Death, 
Their solemn herald to eternity.” 





Ir is well to be merry and wise, as well as to be 
thoughtful and sad, when the old year is dying. 
And if we have no other reason to be mindful of 
the coming of the end, there is enough to make us 
think of it in the settlement of our accounts, which 
must be attended to about these days. 

Mrs. Uptown salutes her husband with an ele- 
gant gold chain, as he comes home to dinner the 
day before Christmas, exclaiming, *‘ See here, hub- 
by dear, what a splendid present I have bought for 
you to-day !” 

“Thank you, my love; I paid the bill an hour 

‘0 1” 

“Oh, shocking! I told Ball not to send the bill 
till the next six months’ account was rendered.” 


“Oh! the bills, Christmas bills! 
What a world of misery 
Their memory instills! 
As the merchants with their quills 
Stuck behind their ‘ ears polite," 
So caressingly invite 
Your kind and prompt attention 
To their bills! 
How they dun, dun, dun, 
As they kindly urge upon 
Your earnest attention their blessed little bills, 
Little bills! 


“ With a power of perforation 
And a maw that never fills, 
What a sad dissimulation 
To call them little bills! 
While all the tin that tinkles 
In your pocket, only sprinkles 
A little liquidation on the 
Bills! 


“Oh! the destiny that fills 
All our holidays with bills, 
When the Christmas dinner 
Of the poor indebted sinner 
Might be cooked with the fuel of his bills! 
Oh! the bills, bills, bills! 
Nothing else but bills!" 


“CAN you let me have twenty dollars this morn- 
ing to purchase a bonnet, my dear?” said a lady 
to her husband one morning at breakfast. 

“ By-and-by, my love.” 

“That’s what you always say, my dear; but 
how can I buy and buy without the money ?” 

And that brought the money, as one good turn 


deserves another. Her wit was so successful that 
she tried it again the next week. 

“T want fifty dollars, my dear, to get a new 
dress for New Year's.” 

“ Well, you can’t have it; you called me a bear 
last night,” said her husband. 

“Oh, well, dear, you know that was only be- 
cause you are so fond of hugging !” 

It hit him just right again, and she got the 
money and something extra as he left his pretty 
wife and hurried off to business. ‘ It takes a for- 
tune to keep such a wife as you are—but it’s worth 
a.” 


SPEAKING of wives and their undying affection, 
we were quite amused at Clara Flighty’s reason 
for getting married so soon after the death of her 
husband, whom she petted to death in less than a 
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year after their marriage. Her friend, Miss Prude, 
suggested that she ought to wait at least six months 
before rushing into the arms of matrimony again. 

“Oh, la!” said Clara, “I do it to keep from 
fretting myself to death for poor, dear Tom !” 

To pursue the subject a step further, and attend 
to the “‘/ords of creation,” we take from Dr. Ed- 
ward Thompson's Letters from England the follow- 
ing remarks on the different views which obtain 
respecting marriage in different countries: 

One says: 

“TI wish to take advice about a serious matter 
that weighs heavily on my mind.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Getting married. Is it best ?” 

‘“* Well, who have youin view? If she is young, 
handsome, and virtuous, the sooner you get her the 
better. Who is she?” 

“ Oh, nobody in particular ; it is marrying in the 
abstract that lam thinking about.” That is young 
Germany. 

“ Zounds! I love her, and will have her if I 
have to swim the river for her.” Young America. 

“No use to deny me or run from me. Where 
you go I will go, where you stop I will stop, where 
you live I will live, where you die I will die, and 
where you are buried, there will I be buried.” That 
is young Ireland. 

“She is worth three thousand one hundred and 
twenty-seven pounds six shillings and fourpence 
half-penny, which, under the circumstances, is not 
quite sufficient.” Young England. 


Our correspondence and the papers have poured 
into the Drawer even more than the usual amount 
of “ clerical” anecdote, and we venture, with some 
hesitation, to dispense a few of them, which are 
vouched for as genuine and true. 

At the meeting of the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey, held in Newark, it was resolved to 
adjourn to Greenport, Long Island. The Rev. Mr. 
Whittaker suggested to the reverend members, as 
there was good fishing at Greenport, they should 
bring their fishing-tackle with them. The Rev. 
Dr. 8. H. Cox replied, that “ the suggestion might 
be apostolic, but he certainly thought it a scaly 
one.” The Synod seemed to think so too, for they 
reconsidered the vote, and agreed to meet else- 
where. 

Probably Greenport is as well able to support a 
minister as that parish in Massachusetts, of which 
we made mention some time ago, where the pas- 
tor’s salary is twenty-five dollars a year and half 
the fish he catches. 

The Rev. Mr. Blank, of the Episcopal Church, 
after laboring in an ancient and very respectable 
town in Louisiana long enough to have planted a 
vineyard and eaten the fruit thereof, became dis- 
couraged, and very justly disgusted with the peo- 
ple. He determined to leave them, and in his 
farewell sermon he thus unburdened his heart and 
his conscience : 

_ ‘And now, if there is any man in this congre- 
gation that can prove he ever paid me a dollar, it 
shall be refunded to him on the spot.” 

He then gave out a hymn to be sung, commenc- 
ing with these lines: 

“Lord! what a wretched land is this, 
That yields us no supply.” 
And having thus shaken off the dust of his feet 
for a testimony against them, he gathered his robes 
about him and retired. 





“Served them right!” saith the world. 

But “ hard times” among the clergy are not con- 
fined to the profession in this country. A London 
minister, no more fastidious than our brother in 
Louisiana, lately astonished his congregation by 
informing them that he had had a personal inter- 
view with the Devil, which happened on this 
wise : 

“T was sitting,” said he, “in my study, when I 
heard a knock at the door. ‘Come in,’ said J, 
when the doer opened, and who should walk in 
but—the Devil! 

“*How a’ye you?’ said he. 

“*Pretty well, thank you,’ said I. 

“*What are you about?’ said he; ‘preparing 
your sermon for next Sunday ?’ 

““*The very thing,’ said I. 

“* Ah!’ said he, ‘I dare say you think you are 
doing a great deal of good.’ 

*** Well,’ I said, ‘not so much as I could wish; 
but a little good, I hope.’ 

“* You have a large congregation,’ said he. 

“*Well, pretty large,’ I said. 

“* And I dare say,’ he remarked, ‘you are very 
proud of them ?’ 

“ * No,’ said I, ‘that I am not, for not one-third 
of them pay for their sittings !’ 

“*You don’t say so!’ said the Devil, in great 
surprise. 

“* Yes, that I do,’ I repeated ; ‘not one-third of 
them pay a penny for their sittings.’ 

‘“** Well,’ said the Devil, ‘then I say they are a 
shabby lot!’” 

The congregation took the hint so very explicit- 
ly given, and a marked increase was observable in 
the receipts of the treasury. 

THE Western Christian Advocate says that at the 
opening of a new Episcopal Church in Davenport, 

Iowa, the following notice was given: 

“ N.B. The chewers of tobacco are earnestly re- 
quested to avoid the use of the article in the church, 
or else spit in your hats !” 

It appears to us incredible that in a civilized 
country such a notice should be given; but a cor- 
respondent, writing from the extreme Southwest, 
informs us that the Rev. Dr. S——e, of the Pres- 
byterian Church, always carries with him a walk- 
ing-stick of reed, fitted with a head which easily is 
taken off and put on. He is constantly chewing 
tobacco, and whenever he is in a church or a house 
where the spittoon is not at hand, he removes the 
head of his cane and spits into it! The cane will 
hold a quart or more, and is cleansed by his serv- 
ant two or three times aday. Decidedly this is a 
better contrivance than the abuse of a hat. 


Anp now that we are down in that region, we 
are tempted to tell the story of a Dutchman who 
made his entry into New Orleans last summer 
while the cholera was raging there, and was great- 
ly troubled in finding a boarding-house. He in- 
quired of the first one he saw if they had the chol- 
era in the house, and learning that they had, he 
went to another, and another, determined not to 
stop at any house where the disease was doing its 
work of death. At last, after a long and weary 
search, he found one where there was no cholera, 
and he took up his quarters there. The master of 
the house was a godly man, and had family wor- 
ship every night. As all were assembled for that 
purpose, and the master was offering prayer, he | 
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groaned with some force and fervor, when the 
Dutchman started up, and cried out: 

“0 Lord! vot ish ter matter?” 

“ Nothing,” said the host ; “ keep still, will you, 
and behave yourself.” 

In a short time he groaned again, and the Dutch- 
man started, with his eyes staring like saucers, and 
exclaimed, “Oh, mine Got! dere is someting ter 
matter mit you!” 

‘No, there ain't,” said the landlord; and then, 
to calm his boarder’s apprehension, he added: 





“A fortnight after that, my friends, I bought a 
coffin.” The audience were about to cheer again, 
but paused and waited for an explanation. 

“You wonder,” he continued, “‘ why I bought a 
coffin. Well, my friends, I will tell you why. I 
| bought the coffin because I felt pretty certain that 
if I kept the pledge another fortnight J should want 
one.” 

The rascal was unceremoniously hustled out as 
an enemy in disguise. 





“’'m a Methodist, and it is the habit of the most of| Panpy’s distress on waking was very natural 


the members of the church to groan during their 
devotions, and that is my way.” 

This was enough for the Dutchman, who rushed 
into the street, asked for a doctor, found one, and 
begged him to run to the house on the corner. 


** What’s the matter?” said the doctor; “have | 


they got the cholera?” 

“ No, no, but worse; da ha got der Mettodis, and 
der man will die mit it pefore you don’t kit there, 
if you run quick |” 


So one thing leads en to another; and this 
brings up a letter from a friend who had occasion, 
in October last, to cross the Alleghany mountains 
in a stage, a mode of travel now almost entirely 
superseded by the rail. He writes from Pittsburg, 
October 20th, 1855: 

‘As we were coming down the mountain at a 
tremendous pace, the terror of the ride was greatly 
enhanced by a thunder-storm which burst upon us. 
We had been amused, in the midst of our anxi- 
eties, by the distress of a Dutch gentleman, a mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, who could not conceal his 
apprehension that we should all be dashed to 
pieces. An awful clap of thunder drove out his 
last vestige of self-possession, and crouching down 
in the bottom of the stage, he lay there in a heap 
till we reached the foot of the hill, and found the 
weather clear and every thing safe and sound. As 
soon as we came to a stand-still our frightened 
friend picked himself up, and resuming his seat and 
his courage at the same time, remarked : 

“*Dat was awful! if it was not for my religion, 
I should have been most frightened !’ 

“* And, pray, what is your religion that has 


kept up your courage so bravely while the rest of | 


us had none ?’ I asked of the chicken-hearted, and 
now boastful Dutchman. 

“*Oh, my religion is de Dutch Deformed !’ 

“*T should think so,’ said a quiet old gentleman, 
‘deformed enough, and like your countryman’s 
stony farm, the more you have it, the worse you 
are off.’” 


Tue fondness of reformed drunkards to speak of 
their former habits, and the applause they receive 
in proportion to the excesses of which they have 
been guilty, are marked features of the temperance 
reform. At one of these meetings, not long ago, a 
very unexpected finish was put by the speaker to 
his narrative, and his audience suddenly found that 
he was among them, but not of them. He said: 

“My friends, three months ago I signed the 
pledge.” (Clapping of hands and loud cheers.) 

“In a month afterward, my friends, I had a half 
eagle in my pocket, a thing I never had before.” 
(Clapping and still louder cheers.) 

“In another month, my friends, I had a good 
coat on my back, and I never had the like before.” 
(Great applause, and cries of “ Go on.”) 


| but very amusing. He was observed in the morn- 
| ing to be looking unusually blank and perplexed, 
aud his friend inquired what ailed him. 
** Ah, but and I’ve had a drame.” 
“Was it a good or a bad dream ?” 
“ Faith,” said Pat, “and it was a little of both, 
| and I'll be after telling it till ye. I dramed I was 
with his Holiness the Pope! He was as great a 
jintleman as any in the district, and he axed me 
| wad [ drink? And I said till him, ‘And wad a 
|duck swim?’ He smiled like, and taking the 
| limons and sugar, and making ready for a dhrop 
|of punch, he axed me very civil, wad I take it 
cowld or hot? ‘Hot, yer Holiness,’ I replied, and 
| wid that he stepped down into the kitchen for the 
| bilin’ water, but before he got back I woke straight 
| up; and now it’s distressing me J didn't take ¢ 
| cowld !” 


} 


Anp these temperance anecdotes must be closed 
| up with the das¢ from that inveterate punster of the 
| Boston Post. 

“Can you tell me,” said Old Roger, while speak- 
| ing of the operation of the stringent Liquor Law, 
‘“why the people where such law exists are like 
half-converted Hindoos ?” 

The Brahmin took three whifts of his pipe before 
he answered that he didn’t know. 

“Tt is,” said he, “‘ because they don’t know 
| whether to give up their jug-or-not.” 
| The Brahmin worked out the problem on the 
ends of his fingers, and smiled assent. 


‘Does the razor take hold well,” inquired the 
barber, as he cut away on the bleeding cheek of 
his suffering victim. 

“Yes,” groaned the martyr, ‘it takes hold first 
rate, but it don’t let go worth a cent.” 





“T CALLED at Kerr’s Restaurant, on the Fourth 
Avenue, the other day, happening to be in that 
| neighborhood,” says a friend of ours, “ about time 

for lunch, and called for corn-bread. 

“**Corn-bread !’ returned the Irish waiter; but 
| recollecting himself, he added, ‘ We have no corn- 
| bread, but we have plenty of good carn-bafe !” 
| Another friend of ours, Mr. Stone, called at the 

Union Square Post-office, and asked if there were 

any letters for Stone. The sagacious clerk reflected 

a moment and said, “‘ There’s none for Stone, but 
\-here is one for John Rock ; will that do?” 


WEsTERN courts of justice have furnished many 
| ludicrous subjects for the pen-painter, and now 
Texas presents us with some not less rich and ex- 
travagant. A correspondent writes to us from 


| Victoria, in that State, and vouches for the truth 
| of a brace of stories in the words following: 


“Judson T. Mills, of South Carolina, was a 


| judge of our District Court, in Northern Texas, 
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fond of a joke, but very decided in his discharge 
of duty. Thomas Fannin Smith was a practicing 
lawyer at the bar, and having shamefully mis- 
stated the law in his address to the jury, turned to 
the Court, and asked the Judge to charge the jury 
accordingly. The Judge was indignant, and re- 
plied, 

“*Does the Counsel take the Court to be a 
fool ?’ 

“Smith was not abashed by the reproof, but in- 
stantly responded, ‘I trust your honor will not 
insist on an answer to that question, as I might, 
in answering it, truly be considered guilty of con- 
tempt of Court.’ 

““* Fine the Counsel ten dollars, Mr. Clerk,’ said 
the Judge. 

“Smith immediately paid the money, and re- 
marked, it was ten dollars more than the Court 
could show. 

“Fine the Counsel fifty dollars,’ said the Judge. 
The fine was entered by the clerk, and Smith not 
being ready to respond in that sum, sat down. 
The next morning, on the opening of the Court, 
Smith rose, and with much deference of manner 

an: ‘ May it please your honor, the clerk took 
that little joke of yours yesterday about the fifty 
dollars as serious, as I perceive from the reading 
of the minutes. Will your honor be pleased to 
inform him of his error and have it erased ?” 

“The coolness of the request and the implied 
apology pleased the Judge, and he remitted the 
fine. 

“Judge Williamson, or three-legged Willie, as 
he was familiarly called, was one of the early 
judges of Texas. In his court a lawyer by the 
name of Charlton started a point of law, and the 
Court refused to admit the Counsel’s statement as 
sufficient proof. 

“*Your law, Sir,’ said the Judge; ‘give us the 
book and page, Sir.’ 

“*This is my law, Sir,’ said Charlton, pulling 
out a pistol; ‘and this, Sir, is my book,’ drawing 
a bowie-knife; ‘ and that is the page,’ pointing the 
pistol toward the Court. 

“Your law is not good, Sir,’ said the unruffled 
Judge; ‘the proper authority is Colt on Revolvers,’ 
as he brought a six-shooter instantly to bear on 
the head of the Counsel, who dodged the point of 
the argument, and turned to the jury. 

“On another occasion the Judge concluded the 
trial of a man for murder by sentencing him to be 
hung that very day. A petition was immediately 
signed by the bar, jury, and people, praying that 
longer time might be granted the poor prisoner. 
The Judge replied to the petition that ‘the man 
had been found guilty, the jail was very unsafe, 
and, besides, it was so very uncomfortable he did 
not think any man ought to be required to stay in 
it any longer than was necessary.’ The man was 
hung!” 


An evening party, in the month of October 
,last, having the epigrams of our Drawer for that 
month under discussion, started the entertaining 
contest of seeing who could recite from memory 
the best one not included in that list. 

The first one repeated was : 

“John, tall, and a wag, was sipping his tea, 

When his landlady, rather uncivilly free, 
Accosted him thus: ‘Sir, a man of your metre 
Must be, I should think, a very large eater!" 
‘Nay, nay,’ quoth the wag, ‘tis not as you say, 
For a little with me goes a very long way !” 





Very good ; but the second was better, being the 
description of an old toper : 
“ His name was a terrible name indeed: 
‘Twas Timothy Thady Mullagin, 
And whenever he emptied a tumbler of punch 
He always wanted it full a'gin. 
And that suggests a third on rum and flour: 
“To rob the people two contractors come: 
One cheats in corn, the other cheats in rum; 
The greater rogue ‘tis hard to ascertain, 
The rogue in spirit, or the rogue in grain.” 
But the fourth was not up to the mark: it was 
an epitaph on a miser: 
* At rest beneath this church-yard stone 
Lies stingy Jimmy Wyatt; 
He died one morning just at tea, 
And saved a dinner by it.” 
_ A very conceited young man offered the follow- 
ing: 
**When Sarah Jane, the moral miss, 
Declares ‘'tis very wrong to kiss,’ 
I really think that I see through it; 
The lady, fairly understood, 
Feels just as any Christian should, 
She'd ‘ rather surrer wrong than po it!’” 
Which was very properly resented by the young 
ladies, one of whom instantly repeated the lines, 
which she specially commended to the youth whe 
had just spoken, though the advice was good for 
every body: 
“If you your lips 
Would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care; 
Of whom you speak, 
To whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.” 
This was well received, but a sudden rivalry having 
been sprung between the ladies and gentlemen, 
and the epigrams taking the form of repartees, one 
of the gents quoted the following lines on the sensi- 
tive plant: 
“As three girls in the garden were viewing the plants, 
Conducted respectively by their gallants, 
Says William to Nancy, ‘ Here is one will reveal 
A secret which many fine beauties conceal, 
And when modest virtue has flown from the stand 
It will shrink at the touch it receives from the hand.’ 
The ladies all gazed as if rather dismayed, 
But Nancy at length said, ‘Pooh! I'm not afraid.’ 
Her fair hand advanced, the experiment tried, 
When lo! in an instant the plant drooped and died. 
The poor girl first redden'd, then whiten'd as snow, 
Said softly, ‘ Lord help me, how did the plant know!'™ 


The ladies declared this was too bad, and one of 
them retorted with the best epigram of the evea- 
ing: 

“As Harry one day was abusing the sex 

As things that in courtship but studied to vex, 

And in marriage but sought to inthrall ; 
‘Never mind him,’ says Kate, ‘‘tis a family whim; 
His father agreed so exactly with him, 

That he never would marry at all!’” 


Ir is an astonishing thing how little a matter 
will sometimes disconcert a man who is accustom- 
ed to speak in public, and to have his thoughts 
about him, and ready at command on almost all 
occasions. 

‘“*T was once opening a speech from the stump,” 
said a distinguished Western political orator to us 
recently, and was just beginning to warm with my 
subject, when a remarkably clear and deliberate 
voice spoke out behind me, saying: 

«Guess he wouldn’t talk quite so hifalutinatin’ 
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ifhe knew that his trowsers was bu’st clean out be-| was a painful description of a suicide committed 
hind?’ | by a young German husband and father, upon the 

«“ From that moment I couldn’t ‘get on.’ The | grave of his newly-buried wife, who had died in 
people in front began to laugh, and there was a} giving birth toason. He had inclosed the grave- 
loud roar in my rear, and I dared not reverse my lot with a tasteful fence, and ornamented it pro- 
position for fear of having a new audience of my | fusely with flowers; and he was in the habit of 
condition. I made, or rather invented an excuse | visiting it every day At length he visited it for 
for delay, and sat down. The malicious scoun- | the last time, and shot himself through the head, 
drel!” continued the orator; “it was only a mean falling lengthwise upon his wife’s grave. Among 
trick after all. There was nothing under heaven the inscriptions which he had written with a pencil 
the matter with my unmentionables !” | in German, upon the white marble of the grave- 

Every one will remember the story of Burke, | stone, were these sentences : 
who on one occasion had just risen in the House of} ‘‘ How soon are the ties of Love sundered! 
Commons, with some papers in his hands, on the| ‘“‘ My heart is all too sad; therefore, O Death! 
subject of which he intended to make a motion, | fulfill my fate, and soon unite me to her, and to 
when a rough-hewn member, who had no ear for | Love's eternal rest ! 
the charms of eloquence, rudely started up, and; ‘It is at the grave alone that man learns the 
said: | true value of Love! 

“Mr. Speaker, I hope the tronorable gentleman “I depart from the sweet habit of existence !” 
does not mean to read that large bundle of papers, As we read this last touching and beautiful sen- 
and bore us with a long speech into the bargain!” | tence, we bethought us of the following passage 

Burke was so swollen, or rather so nearly suffo- from the diary of a lovely and gifted lady, now no 
cated with rage, as to be totally incapable of ut- longer of this world. How well she appreciated 
terance, and absolutely ran out of the House. ‘“‘the sweet habit of existence,” may be inferred 

It was on this occasion that the witty George from the following: 

Selwyn remarked : | There is never a day upon which I do not open 

“ This is the first and only time that I ever saw | my eyes at morning, with an instant thankfulness 
the old fable realized—a lion put to flight by the | that I am alive upon God’s earth; that I shall be- 
braying of an ass!” | hold the blessed faces of my familar affection ; 

This compliment, it is said, tended not a little | fhat my full heart is beating; that these veins are 
to mollify Burke’s resentment. warm and glowing with the cheerful tide of life! I 

| looked out this morning upon trees stripped of their 

Dr. Frankurx is not so well known as a poet | foliage—their summer dew and song; upon sere 
as he is as a philosopher; yet the Doctor wrote | places amidst the grass, and sullenness over the 
verses which, if they were not of the highest order | waters, and the brooding sorrow of a wet Novem- 
of poetry, were abundantly imbued with whole-| ber day pervading earth and air. Yet my spirit, 
some satire and his accustomed strong common | nowise hindered, spread her untouched pinions, 
sense. Many, perhaps most of the little pieces | and I blessed the hour that saw and sees me liv- 
that appeared on the different pages of Poor Rich- | ing!” 
ard’s Almanac were from Dr. Franklin’s own pen. 
In his “ Poetry for December,” 1798, we find the Ir you have ever met, in traveling, reader, with 
following hit at unsalable or unsold books : a garrulous old woman, whose tongue it was whol- 

ly impossible to keep from “‘ ing all the while,” 

“Oh, blessed season! loved by saints and sinners, y emp P runneng ’ 

For long devotions or for longer dinners; you will laugh, as we have laughed, at the annex- 
More grateful still to those who deal in books, ed very graphic sketch of New England female 
Now not with readers, but with pastry-cooks: stage-coach company. The extract may seem a 
Learned works, despised by those to merit blind, little long at first, but never mind that ; you will 
By these well weighed, their certain value find.” think it too short when you are through with it: 

Under the head of “ Courts,” in the same num-| “The day was remakably fine: our road lay 
ber, may be found the annexed dash at lawyers. It | through the pleasantest part of pleasant Connecti- 
is as keen as a Damascus blade: cut, near the picturesque valley of the Housatonic ; 

. our cattle were sleek and fine-looking ; the driver 
I know you lawyers can with case was civil, and dressed well; while the coach itself 
By ane sag Lapancay ya wanes? was a miracle of comfort.” 
oan peat gy healt client; cit “In the midst of this prospective and present 
That ‘tis the fee limits the sense enjoyment, an elderly lady, with a monstrous band- 
To make out either side's pretense; box, a paper-covered trunk, and a little girl, are 
When you peruse the clearest case, stowed away in the coach. And here beginneth 
= see it a ee res the trouble. Before getting in, however: 

ase Se, ’ ; ‘ uy 
a on mo va er said the lady, ‘do you know Deacon 

“Hence is the Bar with fees supplied, ‘“**No, ma’am,’ replied the driver; ‘I’ve only 

Hence eloquence takes either side ; druv on this road about a fortnight.’ 
- we panes would have but paltry gleaning ‘“*T wonder if neither of them gentlemen don’t 
onnty. mans engeans Wp. nentete know him?’ she said ing her head i he 
Who dares presume to pen a deed , putting her head into t 
Unless you previously are feed ? coach. 
"Tis drawn, and to augment the cost, “*7 dont,’ said one whom we will call the wag, 
In dull prolixity engrossed ; ‘but I know Deacon Hotchkiss, if that will answer 
And now we're well secured by law, your purpose!’ 
Till the next brother find a flaw!” “*Don’t either of them other gentlemen know 
him ?” 
In one of the morning journals, recently, there! “‘ No reply. 
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“© Well, then, I don’t know whether to get in or 
not,’ said the lady; ‘’cause I must see Deacon 
Hitchcock before I go home. I am a lone widow 
lady, all the way from the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and the Deacon was a very particular friend 
of my husband’s, this little girl’s father, who has 
been dead two long years, and I should like to see 
him ’mazingly.’ 

*** Does he live about here ?’ asked the driver. 

““* Well, I don’t know for certain,’ said the lady ; 
‘but he lives somewhere in Connecticut. This is 
the first time I was ever so far from home. I live 
in the State of New Hampshire, and it is dreadful 
unpleasant. I feel a little dubersome abedut rid- 
ing all alone in a stage with gentlemen that I never 
see before in all my life.’ 

“** There is no danger, ma’am,’ said the driver ; 
‘the gentlemen won’t hurt you.’ 

“* Well, perhaps they won't; but it is very un- 
pleasant for a lady to be so farfrom home. I live 
in the State of New Hampshire; and this little 

irl'’s— 

*** You had better get in, ma’am,’ said the driver, 
with praiseworthy moderation. 

““* Well, I don’t know but I may as well,’ she 
replied; and after informing the driver once more 
that she was from the State of New Hampshire, 
and that her husband had been dead two years, 
she got in and took her seat. 

‘“** | will take your fare, ma’am,’ said the driver. 

“* How much is it, Sir?’ asked the lady. 

‘** Four-and-sixpence,’ said the driver, ‘ for your- 
self and the little girl.’ 

“* Well, now, that’s a monstrous sight of money 
for a little girl’s passage like that; her father, my 
husband, has been dead these two long years, and 
I never was so far from home in all my life. I live 
in the State of New Hampshire. It is very un- 
pleasant for a lady ; but I dare say neither of them 
gentlemen would see me, a lone widow, imposed 


nD. 

“*T'll take your fare, if you please,’ repeated the 
driver, in a tone somewhat bordering upon impa- 
tience. 

““* How much did you say it was ?—three-and- 
sixpence ?’ asked the lady. 

“** Four-and-six, if you please, ma'am,’ politely 
answered the driver. 

“*Oh! four-and-sixpence!’ And after a good 
deal of fumbling and shaking of her pockets, she at 
last produced a half-dollar and a York shilling, and 
put them into the driver’s hand. 

“*That’s not enough, ma'am,’ said the driver; 
‘I want ninepence more.’ 

“* What! ain't we in York State?’ she asked, 
eagerly. 

“*No, ma’am,’ replied the driver, ‘it is six 
shillings, York money.’ 

“* Well,’ said the lady, ‘J used to be quite good 

at reckoning, when I was to home in New Hamp- 
shire ; but since I’ve got so far from home, I b’lieve 
I’m beginning to lose my mental faculties.’ 
: “*T'll take that other ninepence, if you please,’ 
said the driver, in a voice approaching a little 
nearer to impatience. At last, after making allu- 
sion three or four times more to her native State 
and her deceased husband (happy man!), she hand- 
ed the driver his ninepence, and we were once more 
in motion. 

“*Do you think it’s dangerous on this road ?’ 
began the lady, as soon as the door was closed; I 
am a very lengthy way from home, in the State of 





New Hamphire; and if any thing should happen, 
I don’t know what I should do. I’m quite unfa- 
miliar with traveling. I’m a widow lady. My 
husband, this little girl’s father, has been dead 
these two years come this spring, and I’m going 
with her to the Springs: she has got a dreadful 
bad complaint in her stomach. Are you going to 
the Springs?’ she asked of an invalid passenger. 

‘“‘ He shook his head feebly in reply. 

“* Are you going, Sir?’ she said, addressing the 
humorist. 

“*No,’ he replied, ‘I am not; and if I were— 
But the contingency was inwardly pronounced. 

‘“** Are you?’ she asked, turning to me. 

“6 No! 

“*Ah? Lam very sorry. I should like to put 
myself under the care of some clever gentleman; 
it is so awful unpleasant for a lady to be so far 
from home without a protector. I am from the 
State of New Hampshire, and this is the first time 
I ever went a-traveling in my life. Do you know 
any body in New Hampshire ?” 

‘“**No, madam,’ answered our wag, ‘I do not, 
and I hope you will excuse me for saying that I 
never wish to!’ 

““* Well, now, that’s very strange,’ continued the 
old gossip, ‘I haven’t met a single soul that I 
know since I left home. I am acquainted with 
all the first people in the State. I am very well 
known in Rocky Bottom, Rockingham County, in 
the State of New Hampshire. I know all the first 
gentlemen in the place. There’s Squire Goodwin, 
Squire Cushman, Mr. Timothy Havens, Mr. Zach- 
ary Upham, Doctor David—’ 

‘** Hold on, driver! hold on'’ exclaimed the hu- 
morist; ‘I can’t stand this! Stop, for mercy’s 
sake, and let me out!’ 

“The driver reined up, and the wag took his 
valise in his hand and jumped out—the discomfit- 
ed victim of a garrulous Yankee widow !” 


Tue poet Longfellow, in his “‘ Hyperion,” makes 
one of his characters convey the following conso- 
lation to another who has been rejected by his 
sweet-heart ; whose “ bright star has waned,” and 
the course of whose true love has been running 
roughly : 

‘“‘ That is the way with all you young men. You 
see a sweet face, or something, you know not what, 
and flickering Reason says ‘ Good-night !—amen ‘o 
common sense!’ I was once as desperately in love 
as you are now, and went through all the 

«Delicious deaths, soft exhalations 
Of soul; dear and divine annihilations, 
A thousand unknown rites, 
Of joys and rarefied delights." 

“T adored, and was—rejected! 

‘““* You are in love with certain attributes,’ said 
the lady. 

“*Confound your attributes, madam,’ said I; ‘I 
know nothing about attributes.’ 

“* Sir,’ said she, with dignity, ‘you have been 
drinking !’ 

‘So we parted. She was married afterward to 
another, who knew something about attributes, I 
suppose. I have seen her once since, and only 
once. She had a baby in a yellow gown. I hate 
a baby in a yellow gown. How glad I am she 
didn’t marry me! One of these days you'll be glad 
that you have been rejected. Take my word for it.” 

Such advice, however, always falls very coldly 
upon the heart of a discarded swain, 





Hou. Wr. Blormup’s Congresstonal Experience. 


Mr. Bloemup arrives at Washington. 
Impressions of the Metropolis. 


His first 


Thinks it must be | 


Has heard of Congress Water. 
“something extra.” Orders a “‘Go!” 





The Hon. Mr. Bloemup takes his seat in the House. 
Ready for Business. 





‘ 


Ugly old Lady with pretty Daughter solicits his 
Influence. He promises to give it. 








¥ ~ 
Looks in at the House. His Idea of the Members 
and the Reality. 


7 iy} My 


Thinks Congress Water mighty poor stuff. Orders 
a Whisky Cocktail instead. 


\ 

7 

Hears every body crying out “Mr. Speaker.” HH: 
follows suit. 


fi 
' 


Two Eras in the Life of a Petitioner. Interval, 
Twenty Years. His Bill not through yet. 
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Mr. Bloemup begins his great Speech.—Time, 8| Mr. Bloemup still speaking. Only half through. 


o'clock P.M. 


—Time, 12 o'clock p.m. 





MB, iM 


i 


General Appearance of the House while Mr. Bloem- | An Honorable Member replies to Mr. Bloemup’s 


up is speaking. 


. 


Mr. Bloemup is delighted at the accurate report of 
his Speech next morning. 


Speech.—Time, 4 o’clock a.m. 





¢ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| He sends a few copies of his Speech to his Con- 
stituents—/ranked, of course. 





Attends the President’s Levee in the evening, and 
considers himself the Lion, 


A Hint at the way 


NALLY REPORTER 
PRESS fn 
SPEECHES WRITTEN 2 j 
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in which “ Great Speeches” are 
manufactured. 





Fashions for December. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voir 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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Fievres 1 anp 2.—Sortiz pu Bau anp CuILp’s Costume. 
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HE costumes on the preceding page require 

no verbal explanation. The Sortie du Bal, 
from which our illustration was drawn, is of white 
moire antique trimmed with watered pink ribbon. 
They are, however, trimmed with various materi- 
als, according to the taste of the wearer. 


Fic. 3.—Suir or Furs. 


Furs.—The changes in the articles that go to 
make up a “set of furs” are less marked, from sea- 
son to season, than in other parts of a lady’s toilet. 
As a general rule, we may say that any one who 
is provided with those indicated by us last year, 
is under no imperative necessity of exchanging | 
them the present season. Still there are some 


novelties worthy the attention of those who con- 
template purchasing. One of these is the Carpt- 
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NAL. ‘The cape is somewhat deeper than was 
worn last year, and the front is rounded away as 
represented above. The 
collar is also rounded 
The collar may be de- 
tached and worn sepa- 
rately. We therefore 
present a separate illus- 
tration of it. The Tar- 
MA is another favorite mode. The collar is like- 
wise removable, and is cut with peaks at the 
breast, shoulders, and back. Instead of the sim- 
ple loops by which the Cardinal is confined, the 
Talma has a rich cord and tassels.—Mvrrs are 
made smaller than heretofore, and will be more 
generally worn than they have been of late years 


Fie. 5.—CoLuar. 


Fic. 6.—Mvrr. 


No one species of fur can claim absolute prece- 
}dence. Of course the Russian Sable retains its 
imperial rank; but its cost, always great, and now 
considerably enhanced by the war, confines it to 
the few. The Sable from Sweden and Hudson's 
Bay, the Mink and Stone-marten, however, afford 
a very acceptable substitute. These, with a large 
variety of fancy furs, constitute the leading mate- 
rials actually worn. For trimmings, Swansdown 
will be largely used. 





Fic. 7.—TALMA. 








